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FRANCIS JAMES CHILD. 


FRANCIS JAMES CHILD was born in Boston, on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1825. His father was a sailmaker, one of that class of 
intelligent and independent mechanics which has had a large share 
in determining the character of our democratic community, as 
of old the same class had in Athens and in Florence. The boy 
was the third of a family of eight children. At a fit age he was 
sent to the public schools. His unusual capacities were early dis- 
played. He stood first in his classes, and was a favorite with his 
schoolfellows. At the English High School he won all the prizes, 
and having by chance attracted the attention of our venerable 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Epes S. Dixwell, then the master of the Latin 
School, his father was induced, at Mr. Dixwell’s suggestion, to 
allow him to proceed to the Latin School, that he might continue 
his studies and be prepared for entrance to college. He speedily 
caught up with the boys who had already made progress in the 
study of Greek and Latin, and soon took the first place here, as 
he had done in the schools which he had previously attended. 
The sweetness of his disposition, the pleasant mingling in his 
nature of gay spirits and serious purpose, his high principles, his 
unaffected modesty, won the affection of his teachers and of his 
comrades. His superiority in his classes was so unmingled with 
pretension or conceit that it was admitted without question or 
envy. Mr. Dixwell became strongly attached to him, and, in 
view of the great promise of his talents and his character, secured 

1 Reprinted, with some additions, from the Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xxxii. 
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the means for his support in college, which he entered in the 
autumn of 1842.1 

Harvard was then still a comparatively small institution, with 
no claims to the title of University ; but she had her traditions of 
good learning as an inspiration for the studious youth; and, still 
better, she had teachers who were examples of devotion to intel- 
lectual pursuits, and who cared for those ends the attainment of 
which makes life worth living. Josiah Quincy was approaching 
the close of his term of service as president of the College, and 
stood before the eyes of the students as the type of a great public 
servant, embodying the spirit of patriotism, of integrity, and of 
fidelity in the discharge of whatever duty he might be called to 
perform. Among the professors were Walker, Felton, Peirce, 
Channing, Beck, and Longfellow, men of marked variety of tem- 
perament, but each an instructor who secured the respect no less 
than the gratitude of his pupils. 

The Class to which Child belonged numbered hardly over sixty. 
The prescribed course of study which was then the rule brought 
all the members of the Class together in recitations and lectures, 
and every man soon knew the relative standing of each of his fel- 
lows. Child at once took the lead and kept it. His excellence 
was not confined to any one special branch of study; he was 
equally superior in all. He was the best in the classics; he was 
Peirce’s favorite in mathematics; he wrote better English than 
any of his classmates. His intellectual interests were wider than 
theirs; he was a great reader, and his tastes in reading were 
mature. He read for amusement as well as for learning, but he 
did not waste his time or dissipate his mental energies over worth- 
less or pernicious books. He made good use of the social no less 
than of the intellectual opportunities which college life affords, 
and became as great a favorite with his classmates as he had been 
with his schoolfellows. 

The close of his college course was marked by the exceptional 
distinction of his being chosen by his classmates as their orator, 
and of his having the first part at Commencement as the highest 


1 The pecuniary debt thus incurred was afterwards paid with interest. But, 
though only thus could Mr. Child’s spirit of independence be satisfied, he 
cherished through life the most grateful affection for the friend who had thus 
served him. 
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scholar in the Class. His Class Oration was remarkable for its 
maturity of thought and of style. Its manliness of spirit, its 
simple directness of presentation of the true objects of life, and 
of the motives by which the educated man, whatever might be his 
chosen career, should be inspired, together with the serious and 
eloquent earnestness with which it was delivered, gave to his dis- 
course peculiar impressiveness and effect.! 

Immediately upon his graduation he was appointed tutor in 
the College, with duties of instruction in English. To the study 
of the English language and literature he was led by taste, and 
his knowledge was already considerable in this wide field, to the 
cultivation of which the remainder of his life was to be in great 
part devoted, and in which he was to become an acknowledged 
master. In 1848 he published his first work, an edition in one 
volume of “ Four Old Plays,” all of the sixteenth century, and of 
interest to the student of the development of the English drama 
as exhibiting its conditions immediately before its splendid mani- 
festation in the works of the Elizabethan playwrights. Nothing 
of the kind had been done previously in America. The volume 
appealed to but a small class of readers, but, with those who were 
competent to judge of it, it established the reputation of its editor 
as a scholar of more than usual competence of learning and sobri- 
ety of judgment. 

In 1851, on the resignation of Professor Channing as Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric, Child was appointed his successor, with 
leave of absence for study in Europe before assuming the duties 
of the position. The opportunities which Europe then afforded 
to the young American scholar were diligently made use of. He 
obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Gottingen in 
1854, and in the autumn of the same year he returned to his 
work at Harvard. A great part of his time was employed in the 
teaching of English composition, and in the drudgery of correcting 
students’ exercises, but he had an indefatigable industry and a. 
steady ardor of learning, and he found time to carry on his own 
special studies. He undertook the general superintendence of a 


1 An eminent living graduate of Harvard, who was present on the occasion, 
having come to Cambridge to take his entrance examination, has said that he 
received from that oration his first vivid sense of the dignity of intellectual 
pursuits, and his first strong impulse to devote himself to them. 
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series of the works of the chief British poets, and himself pre- 
pared for it the edition of Spenser (1855) in five volumes, which 
for the use of the general reader still remains the best. For the 
same series he compiled a Collection of Ballads in eight volumes, 
published in 1857-58, which in extent of range, in judgment in 
selection, and in amount of literary and historical illustration, 
was far superior to any preceding similar work. But a more 
important piece of work, one of original investigation and dis- 
playing “ wonderful industry, acuteness, and accuracy,” ? was the 
treatise issued in the Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, in 1862, under the modest title of “ Observa- 
tions on the Language of Chaucer,” ? which was followed in 1868 
by a Supplement, entitled “Observations on the Language of 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis.”? “It is difficult at the present 
day,” says Professor Kittredge, speaking of the first of these trea- 
tises, “to imagine the state of Chaucer philology at the moment 
when this paper appeared. Scarcely anything, we may say, was 
known of Chaucer’s grammar and metre in a sure and scientific 
way. Indeed, the difficulties to be solved had not even been 
clearly formulated. . . . Mr. Child not only defined the problems, 
but provided for most of them a solution which the researches of 
younger scholars have only served to substantiate. He also gave 
a perfect model of the method proper to such investigations, —a 
method simple, laborious, and exact.” * 

For many years after this Mr. Child published little, but with 
steady purpose devoted such leisure as his incessant professional 
task allowed to the increase of his already vast stores of learn- 
ing, and to the accumulation of the material for the main 
work of his life, a complete critical edition of “* The English and 
Scottish Ballads.” At length in 1882 appeared the first part of 
his work. The character of the undertaking was set forth in a 
prospectus: The popular ballads existing in the English lan- 
guage had never been collected into one body; a large portion of 


1 These are the terms used by Mr. A. J. Ellis, the learned author of the 
History of English Pronunciation. 

2 Memoirs of the American Academy, New Series, vol. viii, pp. 445-502. 

8 Thid., vol. ix, pp. 265-315. 

* From the admirable appreciation of Professor Child’s character and works 
in the Atlantic Monthly for December, 1896. 
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the remains of the ballads was unprinted; the text of much that 
was in print was vitiated by editorial changes: it was now pro- 
posed to publish all in their entirety and their purity; to include 
every independent version of every ballad, and to record all im- 
portant variations of different copies, both printed and manuscript ; 
each ballad was to have a proper preface, and, in the case of those 
ballads which the English have in common with other nations, an 
account was to be given of related traditions. The work was to 
be completed by a general introduction, a glossary, and indexes. 

The vast scale of this matured design became obvious on the 
publication of the first part. The wide range of the themes of 
the ballads, the immense variety of local, historical, and romantic 
tradition exhibited by them, the broad diffusion among mankind 
of the legends which many of them embodied, opened a field of 
investigation of enormous extent, requiring acquaintance alike 
with many languages and many literatures. The task was one 
which only a scholar possessed of exceptional acquisitions could 
hope to accomplish satisfactorily, and from which even the most 
industrious might have shrunk. It had hardly a parallel in the 
variety of learning which it exacted for its due performance, and 
this was not all: it demanded in no less measure fine critical 
acumen and poetic appreciation, — the gifts of taste and culture 
as well as of scholarship. Mr. Child possessed them all. 

“It was my wish,” he said in the advertisement prefixed to 
the first part, “not to begin to print The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads until this unrestricted title should be justified 
by my having at command every valuable copy of every known 
ballad. . . . What is still lacking is believed to bear no great 
proportion to what is in hand. . . . Meanwhile the uncertainties 
of the world forbid a longer delay to publish so much as has 
been got together.” 

From year to year the parts followed in rapid succession, — 
rapid in view of the character of the work, — and in the adver- 
tisement to part ix, which appeared in the spring of 1894, Mr. 
Child had the satisfaction of saying that, to the extent of his 
knowledge of sources, the collection was complete, with the excep- 
tion of a single ballad, “which is probably a variety of one or 
another here given in several forms.” Such had been the extraor- 
dinary success of his research, in which he had been aided by 
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many English and foreign scholars glad to assist in the perfecting 
of a work which was of interest to them in itself, and which 
roused their admiration by the manner in which it was executed. 

The body of the work was complete ; but one more part was 
needed, to contain a general introduction, a glossary, and indexes, 
In spite of failing health Mr. Child set himself resolutely to the 
drudgery involved in this task. To the last month of his life he 
labored steadily, but with a sense of weariness to which he had 
been unused. With the exception of the introduction, the task 
was mainly accomplished, and the work was left in such condition 
that it could be taken up and carried through by the most compe- 
tent hands next to Mr. Child’s own, — those of his disciple, assist- 
ant, and friend, Professor Kittredge. 

The year 1895-96 completed the fiftieth year of Mr. Child’s 
service in the University. It was a matter of satisfaction to him 
that during this twelvemonth he had been able, in spite of physi- 
cal infirmity, to meet his classes without the omission of a single 
lecture. The College year ended in June. He took no vacation, 
but busied himself in his study, and found pleasure in his garden 
of roses. In August he became seriously ill, and on the 11th of 
September he died. 

Mr. Child’s fame as a scholar is secure. His work is so done 
that it can never be superseded. But to those who had the hap- 
piness of intimacy with him, his learning and all that he accom- 
plished seem but as secondary and accessory to the essential quali- 
ties of his character and his manner of life. The sedentary 
character of his occupations, and their narrow material confines 
within the limits of a University, helped to preserve the strongly 
marked and altogether delightful originality of his nature from 
the pressure and attrition of the world, which speedily wear down 
the marks of distinctive individuality and shape the mass of men 
into a general dull uniformity. He was one of the most simple, 
frank, and natural of men; there was no touch of selfishness in 
his disposition, and he was as modest in his appreciation of him- 
self as he was generous in his appreciation of others. His nature 
was sweet and pure to the core, and in his relations with men or 
women or children there was something more than mere common 
kindliness and consideration, —a certain quality of tender and 
genial humanity. He was sensitive as a woman to every appeal 
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to his sympathies, and was ready to sacrifice his time, whether of 
work or of leisure, to the service of the friendless or the needy. 
During one of the last years of his life for many successive months 
he gave an hour every day to reading aloud to a sick friend. One 
of his chief pleasures in the roses which it was his delight to cul- 
tivate, and which blossomed in his garden with a perfection re- 
sponsive to his love for them, was in sending them to such among 
his acquaintances as might be cut off by illness from the common 
enjoyments of summer, or in distributing them with his own 
hands to the children who learned to assemble at his gate in the 
June afternoons to seek and even to demand with eager clamor 
the gifts which were, perhaps, seldom prized as they deserved to 
be. His heart was so easily touched that its impulses might some- 
times have overcome the restraint of good judgment, had they not 
been encountered by his keen, kindly, and lively humor, which, 
while it generally saved him from sentimental extravagances, yet 
became often the inciter and ally of his liberal sympathies. His 
charity might be abused, but his pity included even the most open 
of impostors, and, taking a whimsical enjoyment in the success of 
deceits practiced upon himself, he chose rather to aid the unde- 
serving than to let a single deserving needy man go by unhelped. 

The liberality of his disposition was manifest in his relations 
ta all whom he could assist in literary or scholarly work. He 
made a friend of every student who sought from him advice or 
direction, and gave his time willingly to serve interests not his 
own. He could be merciless with pretenders, but he was invari- 
ably kind and patient with unpretending and innocent incompe- 
tence. His temperament was that of the poet, with its alternations 
of gayety and depression of spirit. The irritability of the scholar’s 
habit, aggravated by a constitutional tendency to gout, some- 
times made him petulant, but he never was ill-tempered, and his 
humor was so apt to pervade his hastiest outbursts of impatience 
as to deprive them of all bitterness and of whatever might awaken 
resentment. In the cheerful moods which for the greater part of 
his life were mainly habitual to him, he was a delightful compan- 
ion or guest. He had the gifts which make social intercourse 
pleasant, — humor, readiness and felicity of expression, quick 
appreciation, and the resources of a wide culture at command of a 
ready and retentive memory. He was a great lover of music, 
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especially of chamber music, and for many years did much to 
cultivate the taste for it in the circle to which he belonged. 

With the highest sense of the duties and the privileges of his 
calling, he did not regard them as exempting him from the dis- 
charge of the common duties of a citizen. He did not bury him- 
self in his books, and he had nothing of the indifference of a 
recluse to the affairs of the community in which he lived. His 
feelings were strong and his judgment was sound in regard to 
matters affecting public interests. His opinions carried weight, 
for they were based on principles and maintained with clear intel- 
ligence and ready wit. If roused by argument, no one was his 
match in the flash of wit and the play of humor. He took the 
part of a good citizen in local politics; he was for many years an 
active member and officer in local charities, and he served his 
term as a member of the school committee. At the time of the 
civil war he threw himself with ardor into the service of the cause 
to which so many of the youth of Harvard dear to him were 
devoting themselves. He cherished with peculiar tenderness the 
memory of those who fell in the war. He was the main promoter 
of the two precious volumes of Harvard Memorial Biographies ; 
and on the walls of his study, always before his eyes, close by the 
portraits of his old masters in learning, the brothers Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm, were those of his young heroic friends, the 
brothers Charles and James Lowell. 

His fidelity in the discharge of the exacting and often irksome 
duties of his professorship was complete. For far too many years, 
too much of his time was occupied in the correction of students’ 
themes. He never shirked this wearisome toil, nor permitted more 
attractive occupations to allure him from it. In the later years 
of his life, when he suffered much from gout and rheumatism, 
neither pain nor depression of spirits were allowed to interfere 
with the regular performance of his task as instructor. 

Even the dullest and most careless undergraduate could hardly 
fail to be quickened and improved by such teaching as Mr. 
Child’s. A master of most accurate and extensive learning, a 
scholar of unwearied diligence and exact method, he possessed the 
faculties and sympathies which enabled him to impart his learning 
to his pupils, and to inspire in the more capable among them 
something of his own enthusiasm for the best in literature and 


life. 
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It is impossible not to regret that Mr. Child should not have 
done more independent literary work. The several introductions 
to the Ballads in his great collection, excellent as they are in 
their kind, and astonishing in the extent and thoroughness of the 
learning which they exhibit, very seldom afford him free space 
for the display of his own genius; but here and there the page is 
lighted up with a gleam of fancy or of humor, and more rarely 
with a flash of poetic imagination that reveal the restraint which 
the editor had imposed upon himself. His style when at freedom 
was of the best, for it was the simple expression of the man. 

Original, quaint, humorous, sweet, sympathetic, tender-hearted, 
faithful, — these are the terms which first come to mind in de- 
scribing him; the traits that these terms imply pervaded all his 
intelligence, gave character to his work, and made his learning 
the least part of him. When he died the world lost much more 


than one of its great scholars. 
C. E. Norton, 46. 





THE BOOK OF THE PUDDING PLAYS. 


WHoEVER has a sense of humor, though he may not be a 
Pudding, or even a Harvard man, cannot fail to be amused by 
this unique volume.! It consists of half-tone reproductions of 
the programmes and “ shingles ” of plays which members of the 
Hasty Pudding Club have performed since the Pudding Theatre 
was opened in Hollis 11 by the production of Bombastes Furioso 
on December 13, 1844. Mr. Lloyd McK. Garrison, ’88, fur- 
nishes an excellent historical sketch, in which he narrates the 
principal facts in a pleasantly discursive manner, drawing on his 
own recollection for the story of the past decade and on a store of 
reminiscences collected from older graduates for the earlier years. 
Turn these leaves anywhere, and you find a spirit of fun, now 
rollicking, now grotesque, now witty, pervading them all. These 
are the chronicles of perpetual youth. Class after class passes 
on, its members grow old or careworn, but here you have proof 
that once, at least, they took Momus for their guide. 


1 An Illustrated History of the Hasty Pudding Club Theatricals. By Lloyd McKim 
Garrison, ’88. With an Introduction by J. T. Wheelwright, 76. Quarto. Cam- 
bridge: Hasty Pudding Club, 1897. Published by subscription. 
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Like more important institutions, the Pudding Theatricals 
grew up spontaneously. The members of the Class of ’45 who 
first proposed to amuse themselves with a burlesque in place 
of the customary mock court, which had become tedious, little 
imagined that in time the plays would be the chief business of the 
undergraduate members of the Club, and would serve twice or 
thrice a year to attract large numbers of graduates to Cambridge. 
Nor did they dream that Pudding men would not only act but 
write the libretti and the music of their comic operas. In the 
beginning, and for several seasons, well-known farces and little 
comedies, requiring but few actors and stage properties, bounded 
the ambition of the Pudding troupe: then larger pieces were 
attempted, and the performers interpolated more and more of 
their own wit; then one budding talent after another exercised 
itself in writing the play, until now, with the spacious stage of 
the new Club house, the enlarged membership, and the corre- 
sponding diversity of talents, each Class expects to present at 
least one original and elaborate entertainment every year. Pos- 
sibly, the elaborateness and semi-professional excellence of the 
modern performances have been reached at the expense of some 
of the racy College flavor which gave the earlier, simpler shows 
their peculiar charm. 

Since the middle of the century the Pudding Plays have fur- 
nished an outlet for undergraduate satire. In some measure they 
have been to Harvard what Pasquin was to Papal Rome. From 
the stage, or on the play-bills, the Governing Bodies of the Col- 
lege have been amusingly hit off. Grave professors are chaffed 
by the nicknames which students give; the popular are ap- 
plauded; the foibles or mannerisms of others are gayly mim- 
icked ; even the President himself is most often simply “ Prexy.” 
But the banter is all good-natured, and is not confined to the 
Faculty or Overseers. The students chaff each other, too, in true 
comrade fashion, and as you read the “ gags” at the end of the 
old programmes, your classmates’ peculiarities, or your own, it 
may be, come back with an echo of old-time laughter. If only 
all the wit had been preserved, all the jokes and skits and banter, 
what material they would afford for a knowledge of fleeting stu- 
dent opinion during the past fifty years ! 

As children listen eagerly to stories of their parent’s childhood, 
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so the world in general is pardonably curious about the youth of 
distinguished men. And in this book there are many entertain- 
ing glimpses of the way in which men of Harvard, who have 
since attained distinction, entered heartily into the mirth of their 
undergraduate days. To delight in capital fooling is shown here 
to be one of the attributes of character that afterwards shone on 
the battlefield or in civic and professional life. Tom and Billy 
and Jack grow to be Judge and Governor and General to the 
world, but remain Tom and Billy and Jack to their classmates : 
and here we see them as their classmates saw them. 

“ One seems to trace a common humanity in them, — a kinship 
of sympathy and gentle humor,” says Mr. Garrison in his sketch. 
“What sweeter, saner characters ever were than Peter Porter, 
Wilder Dwight, Charles Lowell, James Perkins, Francis Barlow, 
or Robert Shaw? Who has given more abundant sympathy to 
his neighbors, more unselfish service to the State, than Governor 
Russell, Professor Child, or Darwin Ware? Who has stirred 
the spiritual life of a community more profoundly than Phillips 
Brooks? Nay, all who have won renown among us, and later in 
the world, seem to have been touched with the same geniality. 
Professor Lane, Professor Thayer, Professor Hill, Senator Hoar, 
James C. Carter, those gifted brothers, Choates and Adamses, 
William R. Ware, Doctor Furness, Alexander Agassiz, John C. 
Ropes, Edmund Wetmore, Judge Holmes, and Robert T. Lin- 
coln, are men who have served the community in ways surpris- 
ingly diverse ; but each brought to his task the same saving sense 
of humor, which it is not unfair to claim as the Pudding’s con- 
tribution to a Harvard education. . . . 

“ Tf the reader will run through the printed casts that follow, 
he will discover in what whimsical roles our distinguished mem- 
bers once thought it not unfitting to appear. For instance, Phil- 
lips Brooks impersonated the huge Princess Glumdalka, in Zom 
Thumb ; Professor Child was Sairey Gamp, and Professor Lane 
General Choke, out of Martin Chuzzlewit ; Joseph H. Choate 
played Sam in Lend Me Five Shillings ; Senator Hoar, the 
Short Fifer in Bombastes Furioso ; Alexander Agassiz, Clemen- 
tina Plummy in My Wife’s Come. Dr. Furness and William 
S. Haseltine, the artist, adorned the ballet. Edmund Wetmore, 
that reverend Overseer, and the great Doctor McBurney were 
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once partial to burnt cork, the first being a ‘ Nubian acrobat’ for 
the Class of ’60, and the second, one of ’66’s two ‘ intelligent con- 
trabands.’ Mr. Justice Holmes, ’61, and Austen G. Fox, 69, 
both had parts in Othello, the former, Ludovico, — a respectable 
gentleman, — and the latter, the Duke of Venice, for which (it 
is to be presumed) each was admirably fitted, but whether Sena- 
tor Lodge would have condescended to the humble réle of Laun- 
celot Banks (hairdresser), had he forecasted his future dignities, 
is not so certain !” 

There are many other matters which these pages suggest, — the 
inexhaustible ingenuity, for instance, with which the artists pro- 
duce variations of the Crocodile, the Sphinx, the Pudding-Pot, 
and the other symbols ; or, the reappearance of old jokes in new 
phrases; or, the rapidity with which College slang changes its 
fashion. But garrulity is not criticism, and it must suffice here 
to have called attention to a book which none will close without 
much enjoyment. Mr. J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, furnishes a brief 
introduction, and Mr. F. G. Attwood, ’78, a title-page in his best 
vein ; the account of the First Pudding Play, which Mr. Lemuel 
Hayward, ’45, originally wrote for the Graduates’ Magazine, is 
here reprinted, and there are half-tone pictures of the old rooms 
in Stoughton, and in the Society Building, and of the present 
club-house. 





THE FRENCH UNIVERSITIES.! 


THE French Universities were created by a law passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies in July, 1896. Though the old University 
of Paris, which took its rise in the 13th century, was the parent 
of all similar organizations in Europe, France in the 19th cen- 
tury had lost her Universities, till gradual changes effected within 
the last thirty years rendered it possible to revive them. The com- 
motion of the French Revolution had violently put an end to the 
life of the Universities of the ancien régime. An attempt made 


1 Harvard graduates have recently been attending in larger numbers the 
French Universities. The author of the following timely paper is a graduate 
of Paris, and now a graduate student and an instructor in French, of Harvard. 
— Ep. 
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by the Convention to establish new Universities according to the 
comprehensive views of the Encyclopedist Condorcet did not sur- 
vive the short duration of the First Republic. To Napoleon I 
modern France was indebted for a lasting organization of higher 
education. Napoleon wanted to make public instruction a means 
of government. To serve this end, he forced the schools of all 
grades into one unified whole, the ‘ University of France,” placed 
directly under the control of the government. Higher education 
was given in fifteen “ Faculties,” which took the place of the old 
Universities. These “ Faculties” were preéminently examining 
boards, conferring State degrees ; what courses they offered were 
subject to strict regulations uniform throughout the country ; 
everything tended to make them mere instruments in the hands 
of the ruler. Besides, they had a decidedly practical character : 
they did not look on science as an end in itself, but as a means of 
procuring some form of special knowledge to meet the wants 
of the professions. 

The situation of the Facultés! des Lettres (Faculties of Arts) 
was especially unfavorable. They had no regular students, and 
their courses, being public and free to all, were attended mainly 
by chance comers. What hardships the professors had to go 
through under these conditions, can be readily imagined. De- 
prived of students who were eager for knowledge, and who were 
prepared to receive knowledge of a high grade, and addressing an 
audience attracted only by a vague taste for literature or by mere 
curiosity, they were obliged to stoop to the intellectual level of 
that audience, to confine themselves to generalities, or to clothe 
unprepossessing matter in a pleasing form. Besides, since this 
floating public was never the same, any subject requiring long 
and connected treatment, in a series of lectures, was necessarily 
out of the question. Under penalty of seeing his course deserted, 
the professor had to take up each time a topic that constituted a 
whole in itself. In short, he was deterred from any continuous 
and thorough work. 

A first attempt at a rational and thorough reform was made 
in the last years of the Second Empire, when Victor Duruy, a 


1 The term Faculté was used for each separate School (Faculté des Lettres, 
Faculté de Médecine, ete.), and for the group of Schools otherwise called Uni- 
versity. 
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man of broad views and enterprising spirit, was called to the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction. But it was left for the Third Repub- 
lic to build on the foundations Duruy had laid. From the very 
first day of relative quiet, after foreign and civil war was over, the 
question of higher education was discussed in the Chamber of 
Deputies. It has never since been lost sight of. For twenty- 
seven years, strenuous efforts have been made and considerable 
results actually achieved. To-day all the conditions for present 
prosperity and future developments are fulfilled. 

First of all, the new “ Faculties ” have been provided with stu- 
dents. In Paris the Sorbonne alone,! which thirty years ago was 
frequented almost entirely by the public of the free courses, has 
to-day 1,500 enrolled students. When to that number are added 
the students of the other “Schools” (for Law, Medicine, and 
Pharmacy), the total reaches 10,0002. This result was attained 
by compelling all the candidates for degrees to register regularly 
and to do actual work in the “ Faculties.” Scholarships were 
established. At the same time, the State required the “ Faculty ” 
degrees as the necessary qualifications for an appointment to the 
secondary schools. Teachers had to go through the Faculties of 
Arts and Sciences, as doctors and lawyers through the Schools of 
Law and Medicine. It did not follow that the ‘“ Faculties” as- 
sumed the character of mere professional schools (that the reform 
aimed to avoid by all means) ; but their scientific training became 
the necessary preliminary to the professions. Pure Science does 
not provide a livelihood. Schools for higher education thoroughly 
fulfil their ends only when they offer strong practical advantages 
while strongly upholding the interests of science; when they 
are spurred to activity by both external and internal incentives. 
The demands of the professions and the claims of disinterested 
research must cooperate like two forces striving in one direction, 
though science must be the stronger and determine that direction. 

The material conditions of the “ Faculties ” have been consider- 
ably improved. Numerous and important structures have been 
built. “In Paris, a new School of Pharmacy, with immense labo- 
ratories; a new Sorbonne, ten times the size of Richelieu’s Sor- 


1 The Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
2 If it is taken into account that the French “ Faculties ” have only gradu- 
ate students, these figures are sufficiently striking. 
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bonne; a new Medical School, twenty times as large as the old 
one; such additions to the School of Law that the old edifice of 
Soufflot seems but an annex of the new building; a new School 
of Oriental Languages; at the Muséum, new galleries for the col- 
lections of Zodlogy, comparative anatomy, palaeontology, and an- 
thropology.”! At Lyons the new University structures form a 
small city in the great city. Lille inaugurated her new buildings 
two years ago by an international festivity at which delegations of 
professors and students from all Europe were present.? Several 
enlargements of less importance have been made in several other 
cities. Apart from this expenditure, the annual appropriation 
for higher education has been gradually increased, till it is now 
three times as large as it was under the Second Empire. In 
1870 the Faculty of Sciences at Paris had seventeen professor- 
ships and the Faculty of Arts eleven. To-day the number of 
professorships in the former has been raised to twenty-five, in the 
latter to twenty-seven, and twelve instructorships have been 
created in each. Scholarships, traveling fellowships,’ and scien- 
tific missions have been multiplied. Larger sums have been ap- 
propriated for libraries. Several periodicals have been founded, 
which contain the contributions of professors and of advanced 
students. 

By providing the “Faculties” with the instruments of their 
work, it was purposed to reach a higher result, the reform of the 
system of instruction. It had been made manifest from the exam- 
ple of a neighboring nation what universities properly equipped, 
free from all hindrances and animated by a genuine scientific 
spirit, could do for the intellectual advancement of their country. 
Through her universities, Germany had risen to uncontested pre- 
eminence in the realm of the science of facts. It was in Germany 
that, within half a century, the true methods of text-criticism, of 
comparative philology, and of historical research had been, if not 
discovered, at least for the first time thoroughly and fruitfully 
applied. It was Germany that had demonstrated that, no less than 
the intuitions of genius, patient and minute investigation accord- 


1 L. Liard, L’Enseignement Supérieur en France, vol. ii, p. 368. 

2 See M. F. Picavet, Revue Bleue, June 15, 1895. 

8 For the first time, last year, a fellow of the University of Paris was sent 
to Harvard. 
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ing to well-defined rules was one of the necessary conditions of 
modern science. In fact, Germany had taught the world at large 
respect for truth, however unimportant in appearance, and the 
practice of scientific probity. The lesson was not lost for France. 
While what was vital in the old traditions assumed 2 new vigor, 
innovations were introduced to remedy deficiencies. Foreign in- 
fluence, like a ferment, hastened the transformation of qualities 
and institutions native to the French soil, without altering their 
essence. The movement, national in the main, received an impe- 
tus from the German scientific spirit, but kept clear of its exag- 
gerations and limitations. 

In the practical reform which was finally secured, a twofold 
principle was put into application: in the first place, the professor 
must not only teach, but contribute to science ; in the second place, 
the student must not only learn, but prepare himself for personal 
research. Hence higher education has consisted preéminently in 
work done in common by the professors and by the student, the 
one disclosing the results of his inquiry and the methods by which 
he has attained them, the other applying the methods under the 
direction of his instructor, and being gradually made capable of 
independent thought. For this purpose, laboratories have been 
established in connection with the Faculties of Sciences and the 
Schools of Medicine; the Hole des Hautes Etudes was founded 
for the advancement of pure erudition; the departments of Phi- 
losophy have been provided with psychological laboratories. 

More important still was the creation of the Cours Fermés in 
the Faculties of Arts and Sciences, side by side with the public 
courses. Only regular students are admitted into them, and their 
object is not the lecture ex cathedra, but an informal teaching, 
in a kind of intimacy between the instructor and his class. There 
the public lecture is dismembered, as it were, and its component 
parts laid bare; the preparatory work, the gathering and the elab- 
oration of the materials, are shown in the unpolished state which 
precedes the final form. The student plays an active part. He 
is guided both to accurate investigation and to constructive gener- 
alization. He is called upon to write monthly theses, and occa- 
sionally to deliver lectures which exercise his powers of analysis 
as well as of synthesis, require the perfect mastery of a particu- 
lar subject and a wide general culture, set forth precise facts and 
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draw from them all the consequences that they admit of, express 
a limited portion of truth and show its relative importance, unite 
solid scholarship with depth of reflection and elegance of form. 
These short monthly theses are a very much reduced image, so to 
speak, of the Theses de Doctorat, which are the honor of the 
French “ Faculties,” and place the French Doctorate high above 
the American and the German Ph. D. In short, the Cours Fermés 
have provided the many with the means of advancing towards 
a maturity of thought and a conception of the scientific ideal 
that formerly were accessible only to the few, after years of un- 
certain efforts and of hard experience. The Cours Fermés have 
completed the transformation of higher education by absolutely 
conforming its means to its ends. They have given to knowledge 
at second hand the lesser importance, and placed uppermost the 
study of the sources. Owing to them, the main benefits to be 
derived from university training have been secured, —the kindling 
of the enthusiasm for science in young minds, and the disciplining 
of that precious force to conscious activity. “Every student,” 
says M. Lavisse,! “to whatever Faculty he may belong, provided 
he has served his apprenticeship in personal research, provided 
he has handled the instruments of scientific work, and, when in 
presence of the problems of science, has looked on them candidly 
and earnestly, — every student may become an inventor, add an 
idea to the enormous mass of acquired ideas, or discover an error 
and cast it into the no less enormous heap of refuse material. In 
this act of creation the student ends and the man begins.” 

The public courses have been maintained, but they bear little 
resemblance to what they formerly were. They have now a regu- 
lar audience of students. Along with the public of dilettanti — 
that changeable public, unwilling and unable to listen to abstruse 
topics — have disappeared the compromises which the professor 
was too often compelled to make, the necessity for him to abstain 
from all arid demonstration and the temptation to sacrifice science 
to oratory. To-day the public is allowed to be present at the work 
carried on in some of the courses, but it can no longer determine 
their direction. It does, to tell the truth, still exert an influence, 
but this influence is wholly beneficial. The obligation for the pro- 
fessor to give once a week a clear and carefully wrought exposi- 

1 Speech at the inauguration of the University of Paris. 
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tion of his research cannot but be profitable to him. The public 
courses thus contribute in large measure to preserve and to im- 
prove certain qualities eminently French, —lucidity of composition 
and charm of expression, even in the most technical subjects, 
The presence at the course of an audience not exclusively com- 
posed of scholars, but containing the educatec élite of the nation, 
precludes one of the dangers which threaten modern science, 
namely, that of excessive specialization. It helps to avoid the 
accumulation of a shapeless mass of details without reference to 
the whole, the disproportion of the parts, and disregard for the 
subordination of the particular to the general. French science, 
as it shows itself in the public courses of the “ Faculties,” shrinks 
from no exact, minute, and patient inquiry; but it does not forget 
that certain truths are investigated merely as a means of reaching 
greater truths, that certain forms of study do not have their ends 
in themselves, and that those pursuits must be placed above all 
others which do most towards bringing knowledge into close con- 
tact with life. 

Through such internal changes and such innovations, the “ Fac- 
ulties”” had entered a period of fruitful activity, but they were 
still independent of one another. It remained to bring them 
together, and to make of the scattered members a living organ- 
ism animated by one spirit. This was strictly in accordance 
with the modern scientific ideal. All sciences have adopted the 
same fundamental methods, differentiated only by the nature of 
their objects. They are all subservient to and dependent on one 
another. Thus the work of each “school” cannot be complete — 
and even is in danger of being more productive of error than of 
truth —if it remains isolated. ‘ Where formerly an untrained 
and inaccurate speculation only saw the multiplicity and the seem- 
ing incoherence of phenomena, modern science every day discloses 
the unity of the principle of life; it advances towards those sum- 
mits spoken of by D’Alembert whence the universe would appear 
to man as one point and one truth. It is the work of unified 
science that the universities represent to-day.” ! 

The Universities have existed in France from the day when all 
the “Schools” which constitute a university were united by a 

1 QO. Gréard, Rector of the University of Paris ; speech delivered at the 
inauguration. 
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common ideal and a common purpose. The decree of July, 1896, 
was only the legal recognition of an organization which had been 
growing for several years and had attained its final development. 
The new universities enjoy all the independence that is necessary 
to their progress. Their councils are free to determine the form 
and the matter of the examinations, as far as is compatible with 
the maintenance of the same standard of scholarship throughout 
the country. They may assume a local character; they may, for 
instance, introduce into their list of studies local history, or the 
local dialects, or scientific topics relating to the main agricultural 
or industrial productions of the district.1 They have been per- 
mitted to receive endowments, a privilege which, strangely enough, 
had been refused heretofore. They have power to confer under 
the name of Doctorat de 1’ Université, a new degree open to 
foreigners without any formalities. 

Such wise and liberal regulations open to the young universi- 
ties a future full of promise. Is it not reasonable to hope that 
independence and the means of indefinitely increasing their mate- 
rial resources — the very elements of the incomparable vitality of 
some universities in this country — will produce the same happy 
results on another soil? Will not a noble emulation be likely to 
arise between the several seats of learning, now that it depends 
solely upon themselves to outshine their rivals? Will not initia- 
tive, competition, and the prospect of an actual gain in reputa- 
tion and in popularity among the students, strain their powers to 
the utmost, as with individuals in the daily strife for wealth ? 
Will not the professors and the students feel bound to uphold the 
honor of their alma mater, now that it is no longer an official 
entity but a living being, whose fame or obscurity will be entirely 
of their own creation? Such sentiments are not new in America; 
in France they date from the time when the universities issued 
full grown from the darkness of a period of formation, — and 
that is but yesterday. 

The present state of the universities is the culminating point 
of a gradual evolution in higher education. Devotion to the 


1 In virtue of this principle, a laboratory of viticulture was founded at Bor- 
deaux, a laboratory of silk-dyeing at Lyons, a laboratory of beer-brewing at 
Nancy, a chronometrical observatory at Besancon, the centre of the watch- 
making industry. 
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scientific ideal and a clear comprehension of the unity of science 
have from the first inspired the promoters of the movement, and 
have in the end determined its outcome. For once, in the country 
of a priori legislation, a measure has been taken which has been 
matured by time and made opportune by the course of circum- 
stances. Through ways directly opposed to those of the Revolu- 
tion, one of the projects of the Revolution has been carried out, 
more than a hundred years after the vote of the Convention. In 
this, as in politics, the Third Republic has conformed herself to 
the spirit of the First Republic, though taught by experience to 
be less rash and impatient in action. As the principles of 1793, 
hailed again by contemporary France, have restored the true form 
of democratic government, so, combined with other influences of 
more recent growth, they have brought the universities to exist- 
ence again. In the order of things political and social, France 
long since recovered from the prostration which followed the de- 
feat of 1870. To-day, the creation of the universities is the sign 
of a renewal of prosperity in the order of things intellectual. 
Charles Cestre, Gr. Sch. 





COLLEGE HALLS AS SOCIAL UNITS. 


SIncE reading the letter in the September number of the Grad- 
uates’ Magazine on the desirability of a common reading room, 
in such of the dormitories as are fitted for it, as a means of in- 
creasing acquaintanceship and comradeship among the inmates of 
the building, I have been wondering if the end sought for could 
not be better accomplished in an entirely different way. 

If it were possible for the inmates of each dormitory to fill the 
rooms becoming vacant each year, or a considerable portion of 
them, with their own friends,! it would of course increase the com- 
mon enjoyment, and by a process of selection each building would 
soon acquire a somewhat distinctive constituency of its own, of 
men having similar interests and pursuits. Such a method would 
permit also, in new buildings at least, a dining hall in connection 
with one or more dormitories, — something which might prove 

1 This practice prevails in the most expensive of the private dormitories. 
— Ep. 
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especially enjoyable, each such dining hall being conducted on a 
scale to suit the tastes of its members, and with or without codper- 
ation with Memorial Hall, in service, supplies, etc., as preferred. 
The College would break up, by a natural process, into a num- 
ber of social clubs occupying the different buildings. 

Are the disadvantages connected with such a plan serious? The 
first that occurs to me is that it might tend to emphasize social or 
money differences unpleasantly. Some buildings would become 
monopolized by the men of large incomes, and the student of lim- 
ited resources, or a lesser social influence, would be debarred from 
occupancy in them. But as it is now, there are certainly the 
sharpest possible financial distinctions between the different dor- 
mitories, established by the College itself. And are such differ- 
ences between buildings any more demoralizing than the differ- 
ences that always have existed and always must exist between the 
furnishings of different rooms? At present, a student, in making 
application for a College room, considers little but the price 
charged and the location of the building. Under the plan sug- 
gested, the hard student would make application for a room in the 
dormitories dominated by his studious friends, the athlete would 
seek the buildings occupied by the sporting crowd, and the men 
who care more for social pleasures would get together according 
to their respective cliques. Special buildings might come to be, 
from time to time, the special headquarters of men from the West, 
the South, or from special cities, or special preparatory schools. 

Would men coming to Harvard from far distant parts, without 
friends or influence, have a fair show? Have they now? It is 
slow work for them necessarily, until they gain the larger acquaint- 
anceship with which some of their comrades begin, and it must 
always be so. I think, however, that a certain percentage of rooms 
in each building should be set aside each year by the College, and 
assigned by it, on the present basis, to the new-comers. Getting 
the first room of a stranger would be, as now, a matter of luck, 
save in so far as the characters acquired by the different build- 
ings, and known to him, would affect the order of preference of 
the rooms on his application list. But after his first year he could 
decide for himself whether to retain the room first received, or to 
make application for a room in some other building, with the con- 
stituency of which he had become more intimate. 
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It is premature to discuss details, and rather uninteresting as 
well, but in dwelling upon the scheme on its practical side difficul- 
ties at once arise. I think, however, that it could be easily man- 
aged, as follows: Let the College authorities, as now, at the end 
of each year, make out a list of the rooms that will be vacated, 
reserving perhaps, as suggested, some from each building for the 
new-comers of the following autumn. Let each student, as now, 
make out his application list for rooms, arranging them in order 
of preference. Let the College classify these lists by buildings, 
and acquaint all the occupants of each building with the names of 
those who desire rooms therein. From this list of applicants for his 
building let each present inmate select names slightly in excess of 
the vacancies to be filled, and report to the College by a specified 
and very early date. The College would make for each building 
an “accepted list,” taking the names, to the number set, that 
should receive most votes. It would then assign to each appli- 
cant the first room on his list in a building in which he should 
stand on this “accepted” roll. The returns from each building 
would be kept strictly private, no one but the College officer in 
charge of the returns would know who was and who was not on 
these “ accepted ” rolls, and no one but the applicant himself need 
know whether the room received was in the building most or least 
desired by him. 

Francis Almy, ’79. 


BurFao, N. Y. 





JUSTIN WINSOR’S ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
HARVARD LIBRARY, 1877-1897. 


THE twenty years of Mr. Winsor’s administration of the Col- 
lege Library have covered the most important period in its history. 
Down to 1831 the fifty-eight gentlemen who had held the office of 
librarian had served on the average a little less than two years 
and ten months each; and only two or three of them had given 
any attention to library questions as matters of professional inter- 
est. The natural result of this and of the scanty resources avail- 
able was that the library, while it was indeed the most important 
repository of learning in the country, had not been developed on 
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any well-considered plan or made of real consequence in the ad- 
vancement of education. 

Since 1831, however, the library has been under the direction 
of three librarians only, Harris, Sibley, and Winsor. In Dr. 
Harris’s time (1831-56) the present Gore Hall was built, the 
books increased from 30,000 to 65,000, a printed supplement to 
the Catalogue was issued, and new funds were received as well as 
subscriptions for immediate use. 

Mr. Sibley began his thirty-six years of consecutive service in 
1841, and was librarian from 1856 to 1877. He was an assiduous 
collector of books, and during his administration many benefac- 
tors were generously stirred to endow the library, so that in 1877, 
when he resigned, the books had increased from about 41,000 to 
something over 164,000, and the invested funds of the library 
amounted to over $170,000. During Mr. Sibley’s administration, 
also, the public card catalogue, including a subject as well as an 
author division, ingeniously devised and elaborated by Ezra Abbot, 
had been begun and brought far along toward completion, and 
just before the close of his term the new eastern extension of the 
library had been completed at an expense of $90,000. At the 
library scholars were always welcome and its resources were freely 
opened to them, but Mr. Sibley’s real interest lay in accumulation 
and in detailed genealogical and historical labors, and the library 
took but a very small place in the daily intellectual life of the 
College, particularly of the students. 

At this point, when the resources of the library in books, in 
funds, and in bibliographical facilities began to be abundant, Mr. 
Winsor took charge. His previous ten years at the head of the 
Boston Public Library had been marked by a wonderful increase 
in the usefulness of that institution, and by methods of adminis- 
tration which brought it very closely into contact with the public, 
its annual circulation increasing in the course of the ten years 
from 120,000 volumes to 1,140,000 volumes. Although a man of 
learning, he had none of the narrowness of the pedant or the 
closeness of a mere collector. It was with him “a fundamental 
principle that books should be used to the largest extent possible 
and with the least trouble.” In his second annual report (1879) 
he thus summed up his ideal of library management: “ Diligent ad- 
ministration, considerate forbearance, care that no rule is enforced 
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for the sake of mere outward uniformity, and the establishment 
of reciprocal confidence between the government and the users of 
the library, open the way to many relaxations of old established 
prohibitions, which could not be safely allowed if a less concilia- 
tory spirit prevailed. There should be no bar to the use of books, 
but the rights of others, and it is to the credit of the mass of 
library users that, when a librarian manifests that single purpose, 
he can safely be liberal in the discharge of his trust.” 

At this time the development of the elective system and of the 
method of study which that system fosters, namely, the compari- 
son of authorities in place of reliance on a single text-book, had 
reached a point where further progress would have been seriously 
blocked, had the library not freely responded to the new demands 
made on it. With these new conditions Mr. Winsor was entirely 
in sympathy. “A great library,” he wrote in his first report, 
“‘ should be a workshop as well as a repository. It should teach 
the methods of thorough research and cultivate in readers the 
habit of seeking the original sources of learning.” Accordingly 
he encouraged a greatly increased use of “reserved books,’ — 
books withdrawn from the general collection, at the request of 
instructors, and placed in groups according to the courses of study 
which they supplement, on open shelves accessible to all students, — 
a practice which plays so important a part in the Harvard meth- 
ods of study and instruction. Two or three instructors had done 
this on a small scale before Mr. Winsor’s coming, but under his 
administration it immediately became an important part of the 
library’s service, and has continued to increase until at the present 
day about 8,000 volumes are reserved in this way, while some 
12,000 other volumes of general reference are also shelved in the 
reading room. In addition to these the 14,000 volumes belong- 
ing to laboratory and class-room libraries, which serve much the 
same purpose, must not be forgotten. 

The importance of this liberal spirit in the administration of 
the library cannot be overestimated. The shaping of the elective 
system and the provision of opportunities for advanced study ori- 
ginate with the Governing Boards of the University, but they 
can be carried out only with the hearty cooperation of the library. 

Another improvement immediately undertaken, and one which 
has been of the first importance in providing the means for re- 
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search, was the new classification of the books. The old arrange- 
ment had been of the most general nature and was long since out- 
grown. The removal of many of the books to the new eastern 
extension was the natural occasion for re-classifying. In settling 
the principles upon which this was to be carried out Mr. Winsor 
kept in view the practical purposes which the library was specially 
designed to serve. ‘ The classification has been made with great 
care,” he writes in 1879, “always with an eye to the practical con- 
venience of readily finding cognate books, rather than in accord- 
ance with any philosophical system of the division of knowledge. 
The idea has been to make such an arrangement as would best 
accommodate the officers of the University who may have occasion 
to work at the shelves.” In seeking to follow practical methods 
the mistake was made of using a “ fixed” instead of a “ mov- 
able location,” that is, assigning numbers to the books to indi- 
cate a particular shelf instead of marks which denote a particular 
subject, for at the beginning this seems the simpler and more 
practical device. But it inevitably breaks down after a time, 
and Mr. Winsor acknowledged the mistake in later years by 
adopting the other system for subjects classified later. After 
about a third of the library had been classified, this important 
work was brought almost to a standstill by lack of space, and it 
must have been a great satisfaction to the librarian to see it again 
taken up and pushed on with vigor during the last two years of 
his life, a renewal of activity made possible by the remodeling 
of Gore Hall. 

The card catalogue presented other difficult questions which 
Mr. Winsor discussed at length in his first report. The scheme 
of the catalogue had originated with Ezra Abbot, who had elab- 
orated it with great skill and some intricacy on a plan different 
from any other. Some difficulties seemed to be inherent in the 
plan itself, others were caused by the fact that the work had been 
continued since Dr. Abbot’s day with some confusion of purpose 
by a succession of different hands. Mr. Winsor wisely con- 
cluded not to alter its plan fundamentally, but to provide for a 
thorough revision, with a view to removing its numerous incon- 
sistencies, to introduce brief printed explanations, guides, and 
labels, to print the scheme of headings and subdivisions in pam- 
phlet form, and to have a thorough index compiled. All this 
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proved to be a serious business, and occupied a large part of the 
time of the officer in charge of the catalogue and of his assistants 
until 1891, when a printed subject index of 156 pages was com- 
pleted. The tabular statement of the scheme has not yet been 
put in print, and revision and correction still continue; but very 
great improvements have been made since 1877, and the subject 
catalogue of the Harvard Library is probably better adapted to 
its purpose than that of any other large library known to me, 
with possibly one exception, — the Peabody Institute of Balti- 
more. 

In his first annual report (1878), already referred to, Mr. Win- 
sor outlined substantially all the features of the policy which he 
afterwards consistently pursued. One important point which he 
urged was the unification of the department libraries connected 
with the several schools and museums of the University into a 
well-knit University Library, composed of mutually helpful parts. 
Already in the summer of 1877, as a member of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Board of Overseers, he had proposed that all the pur- 
chasing and the cataloguing for the department libraries should 
be done through the College Library, thus gathering there infor- 
mation of all orders outstanding, and securing in the card cata- 
logue a record of all books received by any of the departments. 
The scheme reported by the Committee also contemplated the 
withdrawal from the special libraries into the central library of 
all books not immediately serviceable in their daily work, and the 
assignment to the special libraries of all new books which could 
be used to the best advantage there. Changes of this kind affect- 
ing the interests and the established routine of several different 
bodies could not be carried out all at once. A beginning was 
made by including in the quarterly Bulletin the accessions to all 
the departments, and in 1880, under a vote of the Corporation, 
all the machinery for purchasing and cataloguing was centralized 
in Gore Hall, with one exception, the purchase of books for the 
Law Library, which could be managed to better advantage other- 
wise. 

About the same time began the growth and increase in number 
of the small laboratory and class-room libraries, of which there 
are now seventeen, containing over 14,000 volumes of their own 
and about 2,000 more deposited in them from the central library. 
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These have naturally been built up and supervised from Gore 
Hall, and this has been done with an economy and efficiency which 
would have been quite impossible had it not been for the general 
policy of bringing together the different departments under a 
uniform administration as parts of a great whole. 

The rapid growth of the College and the greatly increased use 
of the library soon taxed the capacity of the building. The re- 
classification of the books stopped for lack of shelf-room, the read- 
ing room was frequently overcrowded, and the hours during which 
the library could be kept open — no artificial light being provided 
—were insufficient to meet the reasonable requirements of the 
University. In his first report Mr. Winsor had proposed that 
the library should be open in the evening; in his later reports he 
repeatedly pointed out as forcibly as possible the increasing neces- 
sity of additional space, and when the generous offer of a friend 
came to build a new reading room, he threw himself with interest 
into the elaboration of plans, and it was a bitter disappointment 
when the whole had to be given up. In the plans for the later 
remodeling of Gore Hall to meet the immediate more pressing 
needs, he had to do the best he could with the means available. 

In the organization of his staff Mr. Winsor had the happy 
faculty of not keeping too much detail in his own hands. To his 
principal assistants he gave much responsibility, left them free 
to plan the details of their own work, listened carefully to their 
suggestions, and willingly adopted those which met his approval, 
while his promptness in settling mooted points submitted to him 
made the work of the library move easily and quickly. 

This paper does not attempt to speak of Mr. Winsor as an 
historian, but the accuracy and readiness of his learning and 
the thoroughness of his acquaintance with historical sources had 
a stimulating and important influence on the historical instruction 
of the College, and on historical investigation both here and else- 
where. 

In the relations established with other libraries and with schol- 
ars outside the Harvard circle Mr. Winsor adopted a liberal 
policy. The codperation of the other libraries in Boston and 
Cambridge was secured at the outset in the compiling of a list of 
serials currently received by the several libraries, and the com- 
bined list was published by the Harvard Library in 1878. Its 
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object was to keep each library informed of the resources of its 
neighbors, and so prevent unnecessary duplication and lead also 
to a friendly interchange of books. This reciprocity of use in 
regard to books not in common demand was encouraged as a 
means of extending the usefulness of the library, both to the com- 
munity at large by lending on demand, and to the professors in 
the College by borrowing from other libraries when the occasion 
required. Begun on a small scale among neighboring libraries, 
it has gradually extended to a much larger circle, until now books 
are continually being sent to libraries and even to individual 
scholars all over the United States. The library’s own resources 
being large, the number of times that it asks to borrow is very 
small in proportion to the times it is called upon to lend, but this 
is not considered an objection to the policy, for the library thus 
fulfils more perfectly its purpose as a means for the advancement 
of learning. 

In the same spirit scholars from other colleges coming to Cam- 
bridge, and investigators of all kinds who show a serious purpose, 
have been welcomed in the library and have enjoyed all its privi- 
leges. In this respect Mr. Winsor but continued the custom of 
his predecessors, but a host of students, professors, and scholars, 
from Harvard and from other colleges as well, will remember with 
gratitude how freely he placed his own learning at their service, 
and how willingly he opened for their use all the treasures of the 
library. 

The success of his administration rested directly on his sincere 
desire and determination to make the collections intrusted to his 
care of the greatest possible service to the largest number of 


students with the least practicable restraint. 
William C. Lane, ’81. 





A SKETCH OF MR. WINSOR’S LIFE. 


Justin Wrvsor, Librarian of the University, died in Cambridge on 
Oct. 22. He was born Jan. 2, 1831, at Boston, being the son of Na- 
thaniel Winsor, a merchant of that city, and Ann Thomas (Howland) 
Winsor, both of families long settled in Duxbury. His mother was 
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directly descended from John Howland of the Mayflower. After attend- 
ing the Boston Latin School, Mr. Winsor entered Harvard College with 
the Class of 1853, though he left before graduation and went abroad, 
where he studied at Paris and at Heidelberg. He received his bache- 
lor’s degree from Harvard in 1868. In 1887 the degree of LL. D., was 
conferred upon him by the University of Michigan and in 1893 by 
Williams College. 

As a trustee of the Boston Public Library, 1866-67, and chairman of 
the visiting committee for that year, he became intimately acquainted with 
the affairs of the institution, and on the death of Mr. Charles C. Jewett, 
succeeded him in 1868 as superintendent. He held the office for nine 
years, doing much to build up the library, and to extend its usefulness 
by the establishment of branches and delivery stations, by the prepara- 
tions of carefully annotated finding lists, ete. 

In 1877 Mr. Winsor was elected Librarian of Harvard University, 
as successor to John Langdon Sibley. For twenty years he administered 
this library with the same ability that he had shown in a different sphere 
at Boston. The usefulness of the library was increased far in excess of 
the increase of endowments. 

His interest was not confined to his own library. In the movement 
for attracting popular attention to the benefits of public libraries, while 
increasing their efficiency, he took a leading part. When the first con- 
ference of librarians was held, at Philadelphia, in October, 1876, Mr. 
Winsor was elected president of the Conference, and president of the 
American Library Association which was there organized. This office 
he held until 1885; he remained upon the Council, and accepted the 
presidency again for the current year, when he went to England with 
the delegates from the Association to attend the International Library 
Conference held at London in July. 

Though a librarian by profession, Mr. Winsor was even before that a 
historian. At the age of eighteen, before entering college, he published 
a “ History of Duxbury ” (1849). In 1887 he delivered the address at 
the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the incorporation of that 
town. His bibliographical work in Boston had been chiefly in American 
history, and though he prepared bibliographies of the Shakespeare folios 
and quartos (1876), and the poems (1879), and always retained an 
interest in literary and theatrical history, he turned with new energy to 
that field when the reorganization of the Harvard library had given him 
leisure to avail himself of its riches, particularly its great collection of 
maps. In 1879 he published “The Reader’s Handbook of the American 
Revolution ;” in 1880-81 he edited the “ Memorial History of Boston,” 
in four volumes, written by various hands; in 1884, “A Bibliography 
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of Ptolemy’s Geography ” was issued in the series of “ Bibliographical 
Contributions from Harvard College Library,” which he had originated 
and edited. In 1886 appeared in the same series “ The Kohl Collection 
of Maps relating to America,” a calendar describing the great collection 
of tracings made for the United States government by J. G. Kohl, which 
the authorities had forwarded to the Harvard Library for his study. 
“ A Calendar of the Sparks Manuscripts in Harvard College Library ” 
appeared in 1889. These, however, but mark stages in the progress 
of Mr. Winsor’s great work, the “ Narrative and Critical History of 
America,” prepared with the aid of a committee of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and published in eight volumes between 1885 and 
1889. In this work it was attempted to assign the treatment of each 
epoch to a recognized authority, and to provide, beside a popular narra- 
tive, a bibliographical and critical apparatus for scholars. Many chap- 
ters were written by Mr. Winsor, and for many others the apparatus 
was his work. This completed, Mr. Winsor at once began to put into 
shape the results of his own geographical and cartographical studies. 
In 1891 appeared “Christopher Columbus, and how he received and 
imparted the Spirit of Discovery,” whereby much dissent was aroused 
among those who accepted the conventional estimate of Columbus. “Car- 
tier to Frontenac: Geographical Discovery in the Interior of North 
America, 1537-1700,” appeared in 1894, and “ The Mississippi Basin : 
The Struggle in America between England and France,” in 1895. The 
last of the series, “The Westward Movement,” is now in press. This 
was the close of his work. “I have told my story,” he remarked, as he 
laid down the pen, “and now I am willing to rest.” 

In the field of geographical exploration in this hemisphere, Mr. Win- 
sor was the recognized authority; here he was continually appealed 
to for information and advice, one of his latest investigations being 
undertaken at the request of the Commission on the boundary between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. 

Mr. Winsor was for twenty years an active member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Corresponding Secretary 1881-94, and Vice- 
President since 1894. He was one of the founders and president of 
the American Historical Association, a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society and the American Philosophical Society, a fellow of the 
American Academy, honorary member of the Royal Society of Canada, 
and honorary corresponding member of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. He was much interested in the work of the Harvard 
Memorial Society, and was its president at the time of his death. He 
represented Harvard College upon the Senate of the united chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Though a scholar, Mr. Winsor was no recluse; his 
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vigor of mind found constant recreation in social intercourse; he was 
president of the Thursday Evening Club in Boston, and a member of the 
Thursday and Saturday Evening Clubs in Cambridge; no stress of work 
could shut him from the company of his friends. Impatient of pretense, 
he had deep respect for knowledge and ability, and helpful sympathy for 
honest endeavor. Many are they in many fields who are indebted to 


him for aid and inspiration. 
W. H. Tillinghast, ’77. 





IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS IN ATLETICS.* 


In the restriction and improvement of athletic sports, Harvard has 
taken of late years a leading place. To your committee it seems impor- 
tant that Harvard should take a similar place in establishing the prin- 
ciple that a complete system of education should recognize and require 
physical as well as mental development. We find to our regret that a 
very large proportion of students, not being sufficiently strong and active 
to play in the athletic teams, find no inducement to improve their physi- 
cal condition. Thus a very large class take no regular exercise, and it is 
by no means uncommon to find men, often students of great promise, 
who leave college as much weakened in body as they are strengthened in 
mind. 

To encourage all students to devote a reasonable amount of time and 
energy to the development of their bodies and general health seems to 
your committee to be of the very greatest importance; and we would 
commend to the careful consideration of this Board suggestions for a 
prescribed course of physical exercise during the Freshman year, which 
will be found in the report of Dr. Sargent appended to this report. Such 
work is of obvious advantage, and, as it has been satisfactorily tried in 
several colleges, we believe that it is practicable, and that it would be 
highly beneficial at Harvard. 

We find that the present system of physical oversight and examina- 
tions is, on the whole, satisfactory, and the general management of the 
gymnasium is good. Expert advice can be obtained by every man who 


1 The Committee on Physical Training, Athletic Sports, and Sanitary 
Condition of Buildings, has presented the following report to the Board of 
Overseers. The committee consists of Augustus Hemenway, Robert Bacon, 
Theodore Roosevelt, C. F. Adams, 2d, G. W. Weld, R. F. Clark, Edwin Farn- 
ham, M. H. Richardson, Wm. Hooper, C. J. Blake, H. W. Putnam. All but 
the last-named concurred in this report. — Ep. 
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wishes it, and precautions are taken to prevent men who are weak or 
in poor condition from injuring themselves in match games or by over- 
exertion. 

In a general way, too, the condition of athletic sports is satisfactory. 
Your committee is sure that at no time has there been a more general 
participation or a better general tone in college sports at Harvard than 
to-day. The spirit of professionalism, so far as it ever existed, has been 
almost completely wiped out, and a properly high amateur standard is 
maintained. It is customary to provide men on teams, during the active 
training period, with necessary athletic clothes and with better food with- 
out extra cost, but we do not think that any men are paid, either directly 
or indirectly, for their services on teams. 

Yet while general conditions are satisfactory, your committee finds 
that certain dangerous conditions and tendencies exist in various degrees 
in all sports ; and while we believe that these sports should all be retained, 
partly because they are essential to a general interest in athletics, yet we 
believe that some games, notably football, should be played between the 
colleges only under careful restrictions. 

Chief among these dangerous conditions is the abnormal interest taken 
in all college contests, not only by the students but by the public, and the 
prominence given these contests by the press, —a prominence out of all 
proportion to their importance. For weeks before every important game, 
the names and faces of all the players appear in every newspaper, with 
detailed accounts of their skill; and after a period of training, during 
which the boys are led to believe that their doings are of real importance 
to the civilized world, they come to the game far more often over- 
wrought mentally by the nervous strain than overworked physically. 
The game is then played before an immense audience excited to the 
point of blind partisanship. No boy can fail to feel the difference 
between a game so played and one played for the pure love of sport. 
The hardest head is likely to be affected by the need of winning the 
applause and support of the audience, and the temptation to distort the 
true purpose of sport into a mere struggle for victory is too great. It 
is no wonder that in games of physical contact bad blood is aroused and 
dishonorable acts sometimes occur; nor is it strange, with such contests 
keenly in mind, with newspapers seeking to find and publish every 
detail, that there should be difficulty in arranging the conditions of the 
games, and that an undesirable form of diplomacy should be developed. 

Love of sport is a good thing in itself, and we cannot blame the 
American people for desiring to see athletic contests, nor papers for 
publishing what people wish to read; but the best development, not to 
say the decent continuation of college sports, demands that the specta- 
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tors, especially at football games, be limited so far as possible to college 
men, and that the games be played only on college grounds. 

The agreement with Yale already requires that games in future be 
played on college grounds, and it is to be hoped that something can now 
be done toward limiting the distribution of tickets to graduates only: 
while such limitation is not without objections, anything which tends to 
reduce these games to their proper position and proportion is valuable. 

The second element of danger lies in the question of gate receipts. 
While there may not be any grave objection to the collection of a sum 
sufficient to defray the necessary expenses of the games, yet to play for 
any financial gain beyond this should be repugnant to college men ; and 
the existence of large funds, collected by high admission fees, creates a 
tendency to extravagance, and offers the possibility of holding out some 
financial consideration to induce men to come to college for athletic pur- 
poses. While to-day no man is paid or could well be paid either directly 
or indirectly for playing on a team, yet there is constant danger that 
money may be used too freely in making college life agreeable and easy 
to the athlete. We do not deem it practicable to abolish gate money 
altogether, but we believe that much can be done in the way of limiting 
and determining the uses to which it shall be put. Your committee hopes 
that the question will be taken up with our chief rivals, and that an agree- 
ment may be reached as to how far the expenses incident to playing on 
a team may properly be paid, and an arrangement made to limit the 
expense of each team. It would be our further suggestion that any sur- 
plus so saved, or otherwise created, be devoted to permanent improve- 
ments in the college athletic grounds or buildings. Since publicity is the 
best protection against improper use of money, we think it may be desir- 
able to publish in some form the accounts of the graduate treasurer for 
distribution among graduates. 

With these suggestions on general conditions, the question arises how 
best to control and regulate sports where regulation is necessary, and we 
naturally are led to consider the constitution and practical workings of 
the body at present charged with that work. 

The Athletic Committee, in its earlier years and original. form, was 
constituted primarily to regulate questions arising between the Faculty 
and the students. The need of some body better constituted than 
the Faculty for the regulation of these questions was felt, and the Ath- 
letic Committee took them up with a great measure of success. It has 
commanded the confidence of the college authorities, has very properly 
restricted the number and place of games, and regulated wisely the ques- 
tions in which the teaching department felt that athletics had interfered 
with the usefulness of the college. Moreover, the committee should be 
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given the greatest credit for the improvement which it has effected in 
the general moral tone of athletics throughout the country. The abuses 
of brutality and professionalism, which it was called on to consider, have 
been met with great skill, and Harvard has beyond doubt, through the 
work of this committee, very materially improved the standard of the 
men and the quality of sports throughout the college world. 

In 1889 the Athletic Committee was organized in its present form, 
and, for the original purposes as above outlined, this organization proved 
effective ; but more recently the scope of the work of the committee has 
very largely changed and increased. The network of difficult questions 
which has arisen between various colleges, involving all the sports as well 
as a very highly strained state of feeling, has brought out the necessity 
for some centralized body which would represent all the sports as well as 
hold the confidence of the authorities, and which would have sufficient 
power to bind men engaged in these sports not only for one year, but 
for a series of years. The Athletic Committee, being the only body 
which fulfilled these requirements in any degree, has been drawn into 
conducting these negotiations. 

Such work is obviously beyond the original purposes of the committee, 
and in our opinion ought, under ordinary conditions, to be abandoned in 
future ; yet it has been shown by practical experience that it is at times 
necessary that the committee should conduct certain negotiations, and 
thus avoid the unfortunate petty quarrels which otherwise must arise. 
This action is not only necessary from the standpoint of the students, 
but is also necessary in the interests of the government of the Univer- 
sity, in order that the restrictions and reforms which are deemed neces- 
sary may be practically secured by agreement with the other colleges 
rather than by stopping the sports. In our opinion, necessary and desir- 
able developments in this direction have shown certain deficiencies to 
exist in the organization of the committee, and lead us to make the fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

First. That the undergraduate captains of the chief athletic teams 
should be ex-officio members of the committee. At present the three 
undergraduate members of the committee are chosen by the presidents 
of three upper classes and the captains of the principal athletic organi- 
zations, who are called together for this purpose by the President of the 
University. Captains of teams were excluded, because the committee 
was supposed to pass on their actions and confirm their appointments. 
Practically these objections have not proved considerable, and the result 
of excluding captains has been that the undergraduate members have 
usually attempted to represent the various organizations without accurate 
knowledge. The need of having captains on a committee, whose chief 
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function at present is to “ pass upon” questions which arise between the 
colleges in arranging for the games which the teams are to play, is obvi- 
ous, and was strikingly shown recently when by a mistaken impression of 
the wishes of one captain a proposition was made for an athletic event 
which that captain and his men would have been utterly unwilling to 
carry out. So long as the Athletic Committee sat in judgment over the 
acts of Harvard teams only, it was wise to exclude captains; but since 
from necessity the committee has assumed to be the central and only real 
power for all serious negotiations with other colleges, it should allow 
those captains to assume their legitimate share in those negotiations. 

Second. That the three graduate members at present appointed by 
the Corporation should be elected by the Overseers. The Athletic Com- 
mittee was founded on the assumption that athletics were apart from 
ordinary affairs of the College, and a matter which the Faculty could 
not well control. Recognizing the importance of some representation of 
conservative graduate opinion, the committee was made up equally of 
graduates, students, and Faculty members. The committee has failed 
to carry out the idea thus established, and has largely failed to secure 
the support of the body of graduates interested in athletics, because the 
appointment of both graduate and Faculty members lies with the Corpo- 
ration, and it is generally felt that one influence has thus controlled the 
committee. We do not wish to be understood to hold that belief, or to 
suggest anything which would tend to change the wise restrictions which 
that influence has been largely instrumental in creating. At the same 
time, this feeling is so general that, in our opinion, the committee would 
command far greater support, and carry out its original intent more 
effectively, if the graduate representatives were appointed by the body 
which most completely represents the graduates as a whole. 

Third. We would suggest that the committee either be given power to 
act till their successors are chosen, or that its members be chosen earlier, 
so that there may be a full committee during the early fall, when the 
most serious questions of the year come up in connection with football. 
Further, to secure a conservative policy, it would be wise to appoint the 
graduate members for a term of years. 

As there are four important branches of sport, it has been suggested 
to your committee that there would be certain advantages in having the 
four captains on the committee, and in choosing four graduates and four 
members of the Faculty instead of three, thus increasing the size of the 
committee from nine to twelve members. 

In conclusion we would urge that to this committee all questions prop- 
erly within its jurisdiction be referred absolutely, and that neither the 
Faculty nor the Corporation should make any regulation or rule, unless 
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under the strongest possible necessity, which would interfere with the 
committee, or take from the body, which can best hear and consider such 
questions, the decision of those questions. 

Looking back over the experience of past years, and considering the 
results which have been accomplished, we believe that the tone of ath- 
letic sports has been improved, and that the relations of the University 
with other universities of the country are in a better condition than ever 
before. - We believe that the relation between the students and the offi- 
cers of government and instruction, so far as athletic questions are con- 
cerned, is excellent, and that whatever questions have arisen, or are likely 
to arise, have been and will be satisfactorily settled by the Athletic 
Committee. 

So far as the question of success in athletic sports is concerned, the 
situation is more doubtful. It is impossible, and in fact beyond the 
purposes of your committee, to analyze causes of failure which are in 
all probability complicated and diverse. It cannot be doubted that the 
stand which Harvard has taken in raising the tone of sports has been 
detrimental to her success; and while we believe that it was wise to take 
such a stand, yet we believe that in future the undergraduates, under 
careful general restrictions, ought to be given, so far as possible, a free 
hand in the management of their sports and in the choice of their advis- 
ers. We cannot agree with the view that failure can be ascribed alone 
to lack of intelligent management and abuses of over-training. That 
there is a tendency in that direction we believe, but the abuse has not 
gone further at Harvard than at other universities, and can hardly have 
injured us more than others. At all events it is certain that no policy 
of management can be successfully or wisely forced on those who are 
actively engaged in the various sports. They must work out their own 
salvation with the aid of such advisers as they may choose and believe in. 





A RARE HARVARD MANUSCRIPT. 


Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, has presented the Corporation with a rare and 
curious manuscript, containing, among other things, a transcript of the 
Laws of Harvard College, adopted in 1655. This is “apparently the 
official copy of the College,” he says, “as it had belonged to Charles 
Chauncy and Leonard Hoar, who both had been presidents in succession, 
and whose terms of administration extended from the autumn of 1654 
to the spring of 1675. 

“The manuscript book comprises twenty-two pages written in a clear 
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and handsome hand, of which fourteen are taken up with the Laws; and 
of the other pages two are blank, and the remainder is covered with 
detached entries made by different persons relating to the government of 
the students. It is stitched into a vellum cover, which has been used 
previously as part of a manuscript index to some theological work in 
Latin, long antedating the period of the Laws. In the margin of this 
cover can be made out, somewhat indistinctly, the name of Leonard 
Hoar, which is apparently an autograph signature. On the inside of the 
book are signatures by Charles Chauncy to two entries, of which one 
without doubt is an autograph, and perhaps both are autographs. 

“The half-title, with the lines indicated by turned dashes, reads as 
follows : — 

THE LAWES AND ORDERS OF HAR-| VARD COLLEDGE | Agreed upon by 
the Overseers President | and Fellowes : Many of them in former yeares | at 
Severall times: and the rest more | Lately, but all of them (as they hereafter 
follow) received | ratified and Conclu- | ded upon | Art| A Meeting of the 
Overseers President and | Fellows of the Said Colledge on | the 30" of the 


2° Month | 1655 
With a bastard title thus :] The Lawes of the Colledge published | before 


the Students | of Harvard Colledge | May. 4. 1655. 


“ An extract ‘Out of the printed Lawes in the Title Colledge,’ given 
in the book, is interesting from the fact that it was probably taken from 
the missing edition of the Colonial Laws, printed in 1649, of which no 
copy is known now to be extant. The corresponding extract, as found in 
the edition of 1660, is considerably enlarged by the legislation of 1659. 

“Two unsigned entries in the same handwriting, found on opposite 
pages and made presumably at the same time, are given below. I am 
inclined to think that they were both written soon after the intended 
Charter of 1672 was granted by the General Court of Elections in Octo- 
ber of that year. 

Memorand ? 

Corporation nominated in y* Charter of 50 wasas follows viz: Henry 
Dunster Presid‘: Sam" Mather Sam" Danforth Masters of Art, Jonathan 
Mitchell, Comfort Star & Sam’ Eaton Bachelors of Art, fellows: & Tho: 
Danforth Treasurer. 

Sam!” Mather, & Sam" Danforth were Tutors : 

Memorand: Corporation Nominated in y® Grant of 72 is as follows viz: 
Leonard Hoar Presid‘: Sam’ Danforth, Urian Oakes, Tho: Shepard, Joseph 
Brown, Jn? Richardson fellows: Jn? Richards Treasurer. 

Joseph Brown, & John Richardson were Tutors 


“The following regulations appear in the book, and probably are not 
found elsewhere in their original form, as the continuous records of the 
Overseers do not go back to that early period : — 
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Another Penall lawe enacted by the 
Generall Court held at Boston 
8 14. 1656. and published 
in the audience of the Students 
in the Colledge 9°. 21. 1656. 


It is heerby ordered, that the President and fellowes of Harvard Colledge 
for the time being, or the major part of them are heereby impowred according 
to ther best discretion, to punish all misdemeano™ of the youth in ther Society, 
eyther by fine, or whipping in the hall openly, as the nature of the offence 
shall require, not exceeding ten shillings, or ten sTripes for one offence : and 
this lawe to continue in force untill this Court, or the Overseers of the Coll 
provide some other order to punish such offences. 

This is a true copy of the courts order 


as attests. Epw. Rawson Secrety. 
Concordat cu Originali. 
Itu testor CHARLES CHAUNCY sec 
a 


Laws that were reade, voted and passed by the over-seers 9" of the 2° 
Month-1660 and published in the Cott: the next, being the 10" day of the 
2* Mon* 

No student shall liue or board in the family or privatte house of any inhab- 
itant in Cabridge w“out leaue from the P'sident and his Tuto's (as is pvided in 
the 11 and 14” law of the first head) and if any upon such leaue obtained 
shall so liue, yet they shall attend all Cott: Exercises both religiouse, and 
Scholastiall, and be under Cott: order and discipline, as others ought to doe, 
and be that are Resident in the Cott, and shall pay also fiue shillings a quarter 
towards Cott detrim“, besides ther Tuturage, and in case that any student 
shall-bee and liue in towne, as aforesaid out of y* Cott, Comons, more then one 
moneth, whither together, or at severall times w“out leaue obtained, he shall 
thenceforth be looked-at as no member of the Collé 
Also wheras the penaltyes imposed upon such Students, as are in Commons in 
the Cott: are nt Sutable in some pticulars, to awe, and deterre such as board 
in the Towne, as aboue said, its y"fore heereby pvided, that the P'sident or 
the P'sident and Tutours may pceed w" them in the Towne in case of delin- 
quency, by admonition and private Correction, vntill by reason of an incorrigi- 
ble Spirit in the offenders : the P'sident and Fellowes shall see cause to pceed 
to publicke Correction or Expulsion, any former or other lawe or Custome 
notw"standing. 

Also w'as diverse students are discontinuers for the indemnity of the Cott it is 
heereby pvided, that in case any such shall bee behid of payments of detri- 
ments, and halfe-tuition according to former lawes, more then one Month after 
the Quarter-bill is given by the Stuart to the Butler, such non-payment shall 
bee looked at as ther utter w"drawing from the Coll: and they shall loose all 
y’ time and interest, as to the claming of any degree or future privilidge in the 
Coll :, otherwise then by satisfaction of such arreages due and damages sus- 
tained and the approbation of the Corporation concerning them and notw"stand- 
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ing such w“drawing such students shall-bee liable to pay all such arrerages 
and just debts due to the Cott: 


At a meeting of y* overseers at y* presidents 
Aug: 24. 1663. 


Whereas (through long experience) former orders have not been effectuall for 
y’° preventing of vnnecessary damages to y° coll : by y* violence or carelesnes 
of those for whose accomodation great cost & charges have from time to time 
been expended. The overseers doe therefore order y‘ henceforth all due care 
be taken for preventing thereof, & y‘ when any damage shall bee found done 
to any study or chamber inhabited, y* person or persons resident therein shall 
make good y® same, & where any damage is done to y° edifice of y* coll: (ex- 
cepting by y° inevitable providence of god) any vacant chamber or study, y* coll: 
fences about the yard, pumpe, bell, or clock &c: y* same shall be made good 
againe by all y* students resident in y° coll: at such time when such damage 
shall bee done, or dis[cov]red to bee done, & shall bee duly payd in their 
quar[ ]to y°® treasurer, or other such officer of y° coll: as shall bee 
[ap ]poynted to disburse the same, provided always if y* person or persons y* 
were y° actor or actours, or blameable occasion of such damage done be dis- 
covered, & doe appeare, he or they [shall] make full satisfaction for y* same 
& shall also [ ] to further punishment by fine or otherwise [ ] 
to y° demerit of the fact. And, whereas any student [ ]take vp any 
study, he shall pay y°® rent thereof for one whole yeare, whether he be resi- 
dent therein soe long or not, & shall stand engadged to deliver y*same in such 
good repayr, as he received it on his entrance. 


At a meeting of y* overseers of Harvard Coll: 
at Boston, December. 5. 1667. 


It is ordered y‘ noe student be admitted into y° coll: by y® president or his 
tutour vntill hee breing a certificate in y* hand of y* steward, y‘ one quarters 
allowance for dues to y° coll: be fvlly satisfyed, nor shall any [ tinued 
therein, vnles from time to time at every [ ] day they bring the like 
certificate from y* steward y' hee is satisfied for y* following quarter, with y* 
arreerages, if any bee for y* quarter past, & in case either president, tutour, 
or any other officer shall presume soe to doe, they shall satisfy y* damage 
thereby sustained to y* coll:, or steward, & y* steward may abate such person 
whether president or tutovr of any dues to them appertaining, soe far as shall 
bee in his hands to allow them, & they shall alsoe bee lyable otherwise fully 
to satisfy all y* sayd damage. 


It is ordered y'y® steward shall not bee enjoyned to accept, of above one quar- 
ter part flesh meat, of any person. 


Whereas it is observed y‘ there is great discouragement put vpon parents, by 
reason of severall abuses y‘ are put vpon their children at their first entrance, 
by y® senior students sending them vpon their private errands &c: The over- 
seers doe commend it to y* president & fellows, y‘ for y* future due care be 
taken to prevent y* same, & y'all abuses in y' kind bee severely punished, by 
imposeing a penalty on such person or psons as shall presume soe to doe, or 
by corporall punishment as to y* corporation shall seeme meet. 
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* According to the following entry in the handwriting of President 
Chauncy, three young men were expelled from college in the spring of 
1666, but it is probable that they afterward resumed their relations, as 
their names appear in the General Catalogue of the institution : — 


10 (3) 1666 

M****, Heer jun, and W***** jun. (according to the counsell of the 
Rev‘ Elders) were expelled out of the Colledge, and ther names, cut out of 
the tables in the buttry by the order of the President in the p’sence of all the 
fellowes, for ther disorder and injurious cariage towards Andrew Belcher in 
killing, and hauing stolne ropes in hanging Goodma Sells dogge upon the signe 
post in the night, w™ fact was deliberately confessed by one of these delin- 
quents, before the corporation with the reason moving thereunto: w™ confes- 
sion was also attested before his companions, and not denyed in diverse par- 
ticulars, being pressed by the Rev* Elders about them : besides two of them 
afterwards corrupted, and seduced the confessor to unsay his confession: and 
many grosse lyes were told by all, and especially and especially [sic] by one 
of them: and ther were many circumstances, and probabilityes attesting the 


guiltinesse of thes crimes. 
CHARLES CHAUNCY.” 





FINAL REPORT ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


[TxE Committee on Composition and Rhetoric have presented to the Over- 
seers a final report, accompanied by 157 specimen compositions. The Commit- 
tee requested that Harvard students should write on the following subject : 
“ Describe the training you received, or the experience you may have had, 
in writing English before entering College, giving the names of the schools in 
which, or the instructors from whom, you received it ; and then, speaking in 
the light of your subsequent work and experience in College, point out wherein 
your preparatory training now seems to have been good and sufficient, and 
wherein it seems to have been defective and to admit of improvement.” 
From the College, 1,170 replies were received ; from the Lawrence Scientific 
School, 68 ; and from Radcliffe College, 70. This mass of material was read 
and classified by the Committee and made the basis of their report, of which 
the following extracts give the most important conclusions. Space does not per- 
mit a full reprint. Previous documents in this burning educational question 
will be found in the Graduates’ Magazine for January, 1893, “ Preparatory 
School Education,” by C. F. Adams, ’56, and W. W. Goodwin, ’51 ; “ Report 
on Composition and Rhetoric,” Ibid. The report begins with a brief descrip- 
tion of the seven courses in English at Harvard, and with a statement of the 
themes written by members of those courses. The Committee, having referred 
to the break or lack of perfect connection which exists between the Prepara- 
tory Schools and the College in teaching English, then proceed as follows. 
— Ep.] 
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Speaking generally, and in the absence of any accepted basis of evi- 
dence, it may be said that forty years ago Harvard College, and the 
schools which prepared for admission to it, were in close touch with each 
other ; or, in other words, the systems of instruction pursued in the two 
were much the same. In each, it was in largest part oral; that is, in 
the college as in the school, the scholar prepared his lesson, and, when 
called upon, stood up in class and recited to the instructor, answering 
questions and otherwise indicating orally his familiarity with the subject. 
Themes and forensics were prepared and handed in at certain stages 
of the college course and at stated intervals, — once a month or twice 
a term, as the case might be. The college classes, also, were then com- 
paratively small, and the work imposed on the instructors correspond- 
ingly light, and limited to the recitation room. 

About the year 1870 a change began to make itself felt, first in num- 
bers and then in the methods of the college, which gradually brought 
about what amounted to a revolution. The classes increased in size 
nearly fourfold, so as to become wholly unmanageable for oral recitation, 
and the elective system was greatly enlarged; step by step, the oral 
method of instruction was then abandoned, and a system of lectures, 
with periodic written examinations, took its place; so that at last the 
whole college work was practically done in writing. The need of facility 
in written expression was, of course, correspondingly increased. With- 
out the power of writing his mother tongue readily and legibly, a college 
student was not equipped for the work he had to do, inasmuch as he did 
not have at his control an implement essential in doing that work. Writ- 
ing English had thus become a mere incident, and no longer an end, in 
the student’s college processes. This was so from the day he presented 
himself for the entrance examination forward to his graduation; and, 
probably, at no time in his whole course did he feel the need of the tool 
so acutely as on the day when he sat down, a candidate for admission, 
with the dreaded examination papers before him. 

Meanwhile, naturally enough, no similar or corresponding change took 
place in the system of instruction in vogue in the preparatory schools, 
They went on in the traditional oral methods. The scholars continued 
to stand up in class as their fathers had done before them, and what 
written work they did was almost never incidental, but by and for itself. 
Confined to stated exercises in penmanship, or so-called composition, at 
given intervals of time, it was not sufficient in amount to give the scholar 
a sense of familiarity or ease. It was as if a boy had been taught to 
skate, to ride a bicycle, or to play ball through oral and theoretical in- 
struction in the principles of lines, curves, and balancing, with one hour 
of practice once a month, or even twice in three weeks. Of course, 
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through such a method of instruction, without daily practice he would 
never learn to play ball or skate familiarly or well. 

Thus the schools by degrees ceased to prepare for the college. Schol- 
ars unaccustomed to oral work presented themselves for a written exam- 
ination, with practical results which have been set forth in the facsimiles 
submitted in previous reports of this Committee. The College Faculty, 
perplexed at the unprepared condition of those they were practically 
compelled to admit, went on raising the requirements in written English ; 
while the schools still continued their English instruction in the old-fash- 
ioned objective way, — more “ themes,” “ compositions,” “ essays,” were 
exacted, but the oral class instruction was adhered to. The friction — 
for such it amounted to — between the school and the college thus steadily 
increased. 

The Freshman course known as English A was accordingly introduced, 
representing what might be called the intermediate stage, — that between 
school and college. The scholar trained in the oral system, with English 
simply used objectively, or as an exercise by itself and for itself, was 
compelled to take this course in order that he might learn to use Eng- 
lish incidentally, or as a necessary medium in other courses. The papers 
forwarded to the Committee from the students taking this course, and 
now placed on the shelves of the Library, were not only in number more 
than those from any other course, constituting indeed 40 per cent. of all 
sent in, but, taken as a whole, they were the most interesting and sug- 
gestive, though to a very large extent unconsciously so. 

The problem presented is obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
to read these papers in English A, while the difficulty in the way of its 
solution at once suggests itself. At the same time, in theory at least, 
the way to overcome that difficulty is not far to seek. The problem is to 
increase to a very great extent the work in written English now done in 
the preparatory schools, and at the same time largely to change its char- 
acter. More practice, more daily drill, and severe discipline are required. 
The difficulty is to find time for this practice, drill, and discipline. The 
contention is that the requirements already made occupy all the time 
available; and the daily theme or essay or composition, however desira- 
ble, can only be got from the scholar by sacrificing some other and more 
necessary study. The solution seems to be simple, — English should be 
taught in the preparatory schools, not, as now, altogether objectively, but 
incidentally, and in connection with other studies, — mathematics, geog- 
raphy, history, and especially foreign languages and the Classics. 

Take the Classics as an example of what is proposed. The theory 
upon which the study of the Classics, both Greek and Latin, has always 
been and still is insisted upon as the best introduction to a college course, 
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is that in no other way can a knowledge of construction, grammar, and 
vocabulary be so well acquired. It is the most thorough possible ground- 
ing in written expression. However true this may be in theory, it is in 
practice, under the oral methods now pursued, to a very large extent 
fallacious. The two things are taught separately, and, as the previous 
reports of the Committee demonstrate, the candidates for admission to 
Harvard can neither write English nor translate into English the classic 
authors. Yet few who look into the subject carefully will, it is probable, 
feel disposed to deny that the rendering of passages from the classic 
authors into written English is on the whole the most severe discipline 
possible both in the study of Greek and Latin and in writing English. 
The candidate for admission to college who is able to meet that test 
need feel no apprehension as respects the other branches of English. 
Here, then, is a place where time can be saved, and the necessary disci- 
pline given in clearly written English. The present slovenly, inexact 
oral method of rendering the Classics “into that lazy, mongrel dialect, 
‘Translation English,’ ” can, and, as the examination papers show, should 
give way, at least in part, to daily written work. 

The practical objection made to this method of instruction is obvious. 
It is supposed to involve great additional outside labor on the part of 
the masters of the preparatory schools. The written translations, it is 
assumed, must be examined, out of school hours, by the instructors, cor- 
rected, and returned to the scholars. If this were indeed the case, the 
objection to the method proposed would be final. Schoolmasters are 
mortal ; and, being mortal, they must have rest from their labors. They 
cannot work out of hours as well as in hours. But is this process ne- 
cessary ? It would not so seem. The course here suggested is not pro- 
posed as a substitute for the present English and classical instruction, 
but as incidental to it. Every other day, for instance, the recitation from 
the Classics would be, not oral, but, as in the college, written. The 
scholars, when they came into the class, would appear with a written 
translation in their hands. Instead, then, of rendering the lesson of the 
day orally as now, such of them as were called on would read from the 
papers they had prepared. These papers the instructor could take in 
the class, glance over them, and satisfy himself as to the execution ; the 
papers of such as were not called upon at that recitation would then be 
handed to the master for such further examination as he might wish to 
give to them, or consigned directly to the waste-paper basket. In 
either case the scholars would have had their drill in preparing the les- 
son, and their turn to be called upon would come some other day. The 
whole class is not necessarily called on for oral recitation now; it would 
not be called on for written recitation then. The severe, constant, daily 
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discipline and practice would, all the same, have been undergone; and 
the master would have disposed of his work during school hours. 

The system would, too, admit of alternation, and a consequent variety 
of exercise, which would afford a much-needed relief to both instructor 
and scholar by breaking up that tedious monotony of method, the bane 
of the average school. The written exercise in the Classics of one day 
could the next be followed by one in mathematics, or history, or French, 
or geography. But every day some recitation, now conducted orally, 
should be conducted in writing. In this way the scholars would be accus- 
tomed before entering college to use written English as a means, and not 
merely as an end. They would then write as they now speak, — in 
other words, they would in their preparatory training be taught to talk 
with the pen. 

It is, indeed, not unsafe to say that the schools and the college will 
not be brought into close sympathy and complete touch until this inciden- 
tal method is introduced into the Secondary Education. But, on the 
other hand, there should be no misunderstanding as to the extent of the 
change in method proposed, or the way in which it should be intro- 
duced. The incidental method of instruction is not intended to supplant 
either the old oral method, or the present training in English composi- 
tion, but merely to take their place to a limited but an ever-increasing 
extent. The oral method has its distinct educational value, for the 
ability to express one’s self in speech is of even more importance than 
the ability to express one’s self on paper; and in this respect the present 
college system may, perhaps, be open to criticism. But, this apart, as 
between the preparatory schools and the college, the two methods should 
not be distinct ; they should, on the contrary, insensibly merge into each 
other. It might be well for the college to recur in some degree to oral 
methods; but, whether it does or does not, it is obvious that during the 
last two years of every preparatory course it should be the practice to 
have more and more of each day’s work done in writing. But, again, 
this incidental class-writing must not be made a substitute for the formal 
written work now done. It must be in addition thereto; and regular 
written compositions, periodically called for, should, as now, be subjected 
to severe, out-of-school correction, and equally severe in-school revision. 

Such is the problem, and such the theoretical solution of it. As is 
usual, however, the solution proposed fails to commend itself to the judg- 
ment of a large portion, perhaps much the larger portion, of those en- 
gaged in the work of secondary education. It is, when not characterized 
as absurd, pronounced not practical as an every-day, working, school- 
system. Wedded to the accustomed methods and the ancient ways, 
neither teacher nor pupil take kindly and at once to innovations, and 
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‘ especially to innovations which involve more severe mental effort and 


more exacting drill, —in a word, more drudgery. . . . As a system it 
is, perhaps, open to the objection that it involves drudgery; indeed, ef- 
fective systems of discipline, intellectual or physical, educational or mili- 
tary, are usually open to that objection. The traditional oral method in 
school-teaching may be slipshod and slovenly; undeniably — for the 
college papers prove it— it does lead directly “into that lazy, mongrel 
dialect, ‘ Translation English,’”’ already referred to ; but, none the less, 
it has the advantage of being easy. The written method, on the contrary, 
is crucial. It brings ignorance and carelessness at once to the surface, 
and compels their correction. This commends itself neither to the aver- 
age teacher nor to the average scholar ; and they become at once fertile 
in objections. 

It is in their bearing on this phase of the problem that the papers 
herewith submitted are most valuable. They constitute in themselves, 
as the extracts from them show, not only an unconscious debate, but 
a debate that is, on the issue presented, final and conclusive. There 
is in them a general and decisive agreement that English A as now con- 
ducted is not a proper college course, but should be relegated to the pre- 
paratory schools. On this point there is practically no division of opin- 
ion. But here the agreement ceases, and the writers divide themselves 
into two classes. The first and by far the larger class, representing, 
indeed, the great bulk of the schools, raise the objection of time; they 
describe how the methods in use in the schools from which they came 
—the occasional theme, composition, or essay, the reading and analysis 
of authors and the consequent discussions of “ style” — consumed the 
school hours. They then declare that the daily theme, however desir- 
able, could not have been introduced without a displacement of some 
other indispensable study. This conclusion, and the thoroughly practical 
considerations on which it is based, could not well be expressed more 
concisely than in the following extract, typical of many, from one of the 
papers handed in to the Committee: “I believe that I received far too 
little training in writing English, for my own good ; but I feel sure that 
I could not have given up a part of any other subject, to make more time 
for writing English, without greatly lessening my chances of passing all 
my examinations for Harvard College.” 

Such is the contention on one side. On the other side a much smaller 
body of writers describe a different system as already prevailing in the 
schools from which they came, — the incidental system, — the exact sys- 
tem which suggests itself in theory, and which is so frequently, and some- 
what contemptuously, dismissed as being excellent in theory, but in 
working not practical. Though all indications of the sources from which 
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they came are for obvious reasons suppressed in the papers and extracts 
from papers herewith submitted as bearing on this subject, it is notice- 
able also that the schools which are described as rapidly drifting into the 
incidental methods, and accommodating themselves to the new conditions, 
are almost invariably those generally recognized as the more intelligent 
and progressive, and those, also, the students from which present the 
most creditable and observant papers. From these papers it will be seen 
that a number of schools have brought themselves already into touch and 
sympathy with the college, assuming English A as a part of the prepara- 
tory course, and thus sending up their graduates equipped at the outset 
to go forward in advanced work. 

For this reason the Committee has referred to the discussion to be 
found in these papers as final on the point at issue. It is difficult to per- 
sist in declaring a system of training absurd, or even not practical, which 
is found to be both in actual use, and in a use which is both increasing 
and successful ; and that, too, in the most approved schools. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, its general adoption becomes, then, a question 
only of time. The evidence contained in the body of papers and extracts 
herewith submitted is in the judgment of the Committee so conclusive 
on this point as to obviate the necessity of further discussion; and for 
this reason, as a mere unsupported assertion in regard to its existence 
and character would not probably be accepted as sufficient, it has seemed 
to the Committee expedient to spread that evidence upon the record to an 
extent which, under other circumstances, might be thought unnecessary. 
Moreover, the debate itself, conducted as it was by those looking at the 
issue from no mere abstract or theoretical point of view but in the light 
of fresh personal experience, is in a marked degree graphic and instruc- 
tive. It is not the evidence of one witness or of several, speaking of a 
local and exceptional experiment and its results, nor is it testimony 
slowly elicited in response to leading interrogatories. On the contrary, 
as will be seen from an examination of these extracts, at once many and 
copious, they are the spontaneous expression of a large number of stu- 
dents, fresh from many schools, bearing always directly, often uncon- 
sciously, on a phase of educational development. As such they, in the 
judgment of the Committee, constitute the one portion of this report 
likely to prove of permanent value. 

The Committee have thus endeavored to set forth (1) the historical 
origin of the unsatisfactory state of affairs, as respects ‘‘ College English,” 
now existing, and of which so much has of late been heard ; (2) the steps 
which have, more or less intelligently, been taken in consequence thereof ; 
(3) the gradual remedial process now going on: while the large body of 
papers placed in the College Library in connection with this report throw, 
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as the Committee has already said, a light both interesting and valuable 
on the different phases and the ultimate tendency of that process. As 
regards the last, also, the rate of progress indicated in these papers, while 
seeming slow to some, can hardly be considered otherwise than satisfac- 
tory, considering the size and wholly unorganized character of the body 
to be influenced, — hundreds of schools, public and private, general and 
specialized, planted amid surroundings which vary greatly in character, 
preparing thousands annually for admission into scores of institutions of 
the advanced education. .. . 

But, while all this is true, it should also be added that the lamentable 
waste of time and expenditure of misdirected effort, revealed throughout 
these papers, is largely due to a misunderstanding among those engaged 
in the work of the proper functions or province, as respects English edu- 
cation, of the college and the secondary schools. The two, it is apparent, 
have not yet assumed their recognized relations to each other; and, in 
consequence, while the college is to-day forced to do much work of a 
purely elementary character which properly should be done in the second- 
ary schools, those schools on the other hand are in many cases endeavor- 
ing to do the work which properly belongs to the college. 

The course known as English A is the debatable ground, and to that 
course it is always necessary to recur in carrying on the discussion. . . . 
The instruction given in it is purely elementary, — teaching boys the 
rudiments of English composition; to which, as the evidence herewith 
put on record altogether too clearly proves, penmanship ought by good 
rights to be added: for, if the University undertakes to do grammar 
school work, it should at least do it thoroughly, and not, as now, in a 
half-hearted way. Accordingly, if it means to continue what is known 
as “English A” as part of the college course, it should, under existing 
conditions of the primary and secondary education, proceed forthwith 
to create chairs of Chirography, Orthography, and Punctuation, to sup- 
plement the existing chairs of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, and to relieve 
their now sadly overworked occupants. In other words, the students 
when sent up for admission lack elementary training; and, in subse- 
quently giving that training to them, the University has to do the work 
of both the Grammar and the Preparatory schools. In this respect, and 
it is a very important respect, the present requirements for college admis- 
sion seem to the Committee decidedly too lax. They should be raised at 
least to the point of compelling candidates to prepare their examination 
papers neatly, legibly, and with a certain amount of mechanical facility, 
including a decent regard for penmanship, grammar, and spelling. As 
the papers herewith deposited in the Library conclusively prove, these 
are not now requirements for admission to Harvard. 
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On the other hand, these papers show an equally strange confusion in 
the minds of a large proportion of the teachers concerning the province 
of the secondary schools in the matter of English composition. Because 
the college requirements call for a certain amount of written English, 
including papers in the nature of abstracts of a number of specified 
books, it seems to be altogether too frequently assumed that the institu- 
tions of secondary education are expected annually to send up for admis- 
sion to college solid phalanxes of potential authors, essayists, and lit- 
térateurs. The evidence of this delusion is to be found almost everywhere 
in the nine volumes of papers under consideration, — evidence incontro- 
vertible, because wholly unconscious, and some of it comical, did it not, 
from its revelation of misdirected effort and unintelligent zeal, verge on 
the pathetic. 

Take, for example, the matter of reading standard authors. It is, of 
course, most desirable to set good literary models before children in the 
preparatory schools, and to familiarize them as early as possible with the 
names and works of the great English writers ; and the college, therefore, 
very properly demands on the part of candidates for admission a certain 
familiarity with our better literature and with the masters of what is 
known as “style.” From the educational point of view, and as an ele- 
ment in learning how to write, the reading the works of these writers is 
just as important as, reverting to the comparison already used, it is for 
a boy eager to excel in skating, in playing baseball, or in riding a bicycle 
to watch experts or professionals as they perform their feats upon the ice, 
in the rink, or on the ball-ground. Provided he is observing and in- 
terested, the boy, while thus looking on, learns to distinguish really good 
skating, good ball-playing, and skilful bicycling from the work of bun- 
glers; and this helps him greatly in his own daily practice. It is well, 
however, that both instructor and scholar should realize that the mere 
reading of books, though good so far as it goes, will no more of itself 
make a writer than the looking at masterpieces will make an artist, or 
listening to music a composer. There is no easy road, any more than 
there is a royal road, to excellence in any of these fields. In all of them, 
on the contrary, not excellence, but only proficiency, is the ordinary result 
of long-sustained, strenuous labor under careful instruction ; and mere 
proficiency even will not come through parrot-like imitation. 

The instructor, too, must not only appreciate this somewhat important 
fact, but he must have a clear understanding of his own part in the work. 
Unfortunately, as thé evidence herewith submitted only too plainly shows, 
this is at present not always the case. The instructor, in altogether too 
many instances, does not know how to do his part in the work, and conse- 
quently the study of literary models as now carried on in our schools of 
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secondary education not infrequently does more harm than good. Not 
only, as the papers show, is it marked by a pitiful waste of valuable time, 
but it leaves behind it a sense of weariness and disgust rather than mind 
hunger. For instance, what possible benefit can immature boys derive 
from devoting a large portion of a whole school-term to the analysis of 
a single oration of Webster’s by paragraphs, sentences, and clauses? or 
what but a sense of repulsion can result if children, needing assimilative 
nutriment and craving the stimulant of interest, are daily dosed with 
long and to them nauseous, because unintelligible, drafts from Emerson, 
Ruskin, Cardinal Manning, Matthew Arnold, and Walter Pater? Upon 
this point the papers which accompany the present report are curiously 
suggestive. 

Indeed, such educational performances as are again and again de- 
scribed in them with perfect simplicity and obvious truthfulness would 
be reckoned impossible in anything but what is known as “ English com- 
position,” — something obviously supposed to be quite other than plain 
written English. ‘ Composition,” it is apparent, is assumed to be high 
art in writing, — what is somewhat ambitiously known as Rhetoric and 
Belles-Lettres. Accordingly, educational eccentricities are sometimes 
revealed in the preparatory schools which would scarcely be thought 
credible but for the evidence now placed on record. For instance, taking 
once more other branches of development for purpose of illustration, 
the great masters of written expression are no less rare than the great 
masters of painting or of music: a Milton, an Addison, a Burke, or an 
Emerson would rank in the individuality or choiceness of his work with 
a Rembrandt, a Titian, or a Millet in painting, or a Mozart, a Beet- 
hoven, or a Wagner in music. A schoolmaster, whose business it was 
to instruct children of from 15 to 18 years of age in the elements of 
drawing, painting, or music, with a view to passing an examination for 
admittance into some academy, would naturally devote his time, and that 
of his classes, to a severe discipline in the first rudiments of music and 
draughtsmanship, — the practice of the scales and the drawing of straight 
lines, the flexibility of the muscles, the facility of the fingers, and the 
correctness of ear and eye. But what would be thought of a master 
who, instead of this, exhibited a copy—a good copy, perhaps — of a 
portrait by Titian or Velasquez, Rubens or Reynolds, or played to his 
pupils, or took them to hear, a composition of Wagner, Mozart, or Beet- 
hoven, — analyzing according to his lights and after his own fashion the 
masterpieces under consideration, pointing out differences of method and 
manner, and then, after thus directing the budding intelligence of those 
who did not yet know really how to draw a line or strike a note, and who 
were not mature enough to have any correct appreciation of what they 
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had seen or heard, should tell them to sit down at their desks and paint 
a portrait after the manner first of Rembrandt and then of Velasquez, 
or compose a symphony in the style of Mozart as distinguished from that 
of Beethoven? Yet, incredible as it seems, this is now done in some of 
the preparatory schools. 

The papers, especially those of English A, afford many examples and 
instances, a few of which are reproduced and herewith submitted in 
evidence, of the defects and absurdities of instruction just referred to. 
Indeed, as a whole, these 1,300 papers may be said to be full of loose, 
meaningless talk — perhaps cant would not be too strong a descriptive 
word — about “style,” “mass,” “ individuality,” “rhetoric,” “ original- 
ity,” “expression,” “technique,” “ barbarisms,” “ solecisms,” etc., etc., 
indicating an utter lack, on the part of those who had instructed the 
writers, of the proper limits of the work assigned them to do, — that 
is, of the true province of the schools of secondary education as respects 
written English as opposed to the province of the college. No satis- 
factory result can be hoped for until these limits are not only defined, but 
generally understood and accepted. 

The province of the secondary education is, then, not to train up and 
develop whole classes of potential Miltons, Defoes, Addisons, Macaulays, 
and Hawthornes: it has, on the contrary, nothing whatever to do with 
such processes ; and whatever mistakenly, or from excess of zeal, it may 
do in that direction will probably be ill done, and have of necessity, with 
much vexation of spirit, to be wholly undone and painfully redone. It 
is the University, not the Preparatory School, which has to do with 
“style” and “ individuality,” “ mass, coherence, and form,” — with, in a 
word, that much abused and misused branch of study known in educa- 
tional parlance as “ Rhetoric.” The province of the preparatory schools 
is to train the scholar, boy or girl, and train him or her thoroughly, in 
what can only be described as the elements and rudiments of written 
expression: they should teach facile, clear penmanship, correct spelling, 
simple grammatical construction, and neat, workmanlike, mechanical exe- 
cution. And this is no slight or simple task. It certainly, as these 
papers show, is not generally accomplished now. Nor will the desired 
result ever be brought about by occasional or spasmodic exercises of a half 
hour or one hour now and again, at intervals of three days, a week, or a 
fortnight, throughout the school course: it demands steady, daily drill, 
and drudgery of a kind most wearisome. Its purpose and aim are not 
ambitious, its work is not inspiring—no more ambitious and no more 
inspiring than the similar elementary drill in the musical scales, or the 
mixing of colors and drawing of straight lines. Its end is to so train the 
child, muscularly and mentally, from its earliest years, that when it com- 
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pletes its school education he or she may be able on occasion to talk with 
the pen as well as with the tongue, — in other words, to make a plain, 


. clear, simple statement of any matter under consideration, neatly written, 


correctly spelled, grammatically expressed: and this is English A. 

The scholar, when this result is accomplished, and not before, is pre- 
pared for admission to college. The preparatory school has then, in so 
far, done its work, and done it well. It remains afterwards for the stu- 
dent, guided by his necessities or following his aptitudes, to decide what 
use he will make of his elementary training. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty, it will be found to suffice for his future needs. He has all the 
power and facility of written expression he requires to enable him, 
whether in college or in practical life, to do his work or accomplish his 
aims. He may feel no call, and have no wish, to become an essayist, an 
author, or a littérateur, but in his business or vocation he can express 
himself indifferently with the tongue or with the pen. Fortunately our 
college classes are not wholly composed of would-be or even nascent Ma- 
caulays, Carlyles, and Ruskins, Walter Paters, or Stevensons ; but when 
the one man in twenty presents himself who, after full and sufficient 
drill and drudgery in the rudiments, elects to go forward to a more ad- 
vanced literary education, it then becomes the province of the University 
to take him in hand, and afford him every facility for so doing. 

Both the secondary and the advanced education will, in the judgment 
of the Committee, continue in the present transitional, and somewhat con- 
fused transitional, phase, until these distinct provinces are recognized, 
and each confines itself to, or is left free to fulfil, its proper functions. 
For a considerable time yet to come, it is to be feared, the preparatory 
schools will continue worse than wasting much valuable time, under the 
erroneous idea that through attempts, at once futile and ludicrous, to 
make crude boys bear a remote resemblance to certain great authors, they 
are merely meeting college requirements; on the other hand, they will 
also go on sending up a large proportion of those who annually present 
themselves for admission to the colleges untrained in the rudiments of 
written English, for the very obvious reason that those thus sent up have 
never been subjected to that monotonous daily practice without which 
ease in the use of the pen can no more be obtained than could excellence 
in football, rowing, or tennis. Meanwhile the college must continue to 
accept this unprepared material, and practically devote a very considera- 
ble part of one of the four years of its course to teaching those who now 
should be students, but are in fact still schoolboys, how to use the neces- 
sary tools. Having taught them this, it is next necessary to disabuse 
them of the notions about “style” and “rhetoric” which have been 
laboriously instilled into them. 
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The 1,300 papers, part of this report, show clearly enough the degree 
of progress made up to the present time in this process of separation, — 
delimitation it perhaps might be called. That it has not been more rapid 
is greatly to be regretted ; but, none the less, the indications are distinct 
that the system is steadily tending towards the desired result, and that 
its attainment is a mere question of years. In fact, as the body of evi- 
dence now placed on file shows, in this, as in all cases of radical change, 
a new generation of instructors had both to be brought up and allowed 
time in which to make their influence felt. The old generation, — the 
masters of the old school, — as their criticisms on the changes introduced 
into the system to which they were accustomed clearly showed, could 
only in rare individual instances adapt themselves to the new order of 
things, or appreciate either its significance or its necessity. It has de- 
volved on Harvard to lead in this great change, the far-reaching educa- 
tional consequences of which cannot yet be measured. It is enough for 
the present to say that it manifestly aims at nothing less than elevating 
the study of English to the same plane of dignity which has for centuries 
been the peculiar attribute of the classic tongues. Their exclusiveness 
in the domain of the advanced education is challenged; and a race of 
young instructors is now at work, and is going out from the University in 
yearly increasing numbers, whose influence has only begun to make itself 
felt, but will in the end be little less than revolutionary. 


Under these circumstances, the Committee believes that the present 
report, with the documentary matter placed in the College Library in 
connection with it, will be the last of the series it has felt called upon to 
make. Those reports have been four in number and consecutive, in 
each case the evidence upon which the Committee based its conclusions 
being made part of the permanent record. As such this evidence will 
hereafter speak for itself, either in justification of the conclusions drawn, 
or otherwise. A basis for future comparison is thus at least provided ; 
and it will remain for the Committee which in 1920, or thereabouts, may 
then have imposed upon it the duty of examining into the Department of 
English Composition and Rhetoric to report, after comparing the results 
at that time attained with those now placed on record, whether the pre- 
sent Committee is correct in its judgment as respects the tendency and 
force of the influences now at work. To the Committee the trend of 
development as seen in the papers prepared for it seems so pronounced 
and so strong that the attainment of the end it has all along had in 
view may be assumed. Correct, elementary, written English will in 
the near future be scientifically taught as part of the primary and sec- 
ondary education. The complete relegation of the course known as 
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English A from the college to the préparatory schools will be the first 
manifest result of this more intelligent elementary training, and will be 
sufficient evidence that the change has taken place. That result the 
Committee does not believe is remote; but it is not likely to be has- 
tened by further action on its part. When, however, it is attained, — 
be that time five years hence, as the Committee hopes, or fifty, as may 
prove to be the case, —then, and not until then, will the preparatory 
schools perform their work in elementary English instruction efficiently, 
and without encroaching on the work appropriate to the University ; 
while the University, relieved of rudimentary drill, will be able thence- 
forth to devote its means and energy to its proper function, that of the 


Advanced Education. 
CuArLEs Francis ADAMS, ) 


E. L. Gopxk1n, Or 
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RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES, 1897. 


CALEB BENJAMIN TILLINGHAST, A. M., 


was born in West Greenwich, R. I., April 3, 1843, and received the 
education of his early years in the public schools and public libraries of 
Windham County, Conn., where he was for several years a teacher and 
school officer. In May, 1870, he became connected with the editorial 
department of the Boston Daily Journal, of which he was the city editor 
for several years. He left the Journal in June, 1879, to accept the 
charge of the State Library of Massachusetts, and was appointed State 
Librarian by Governor Russell in 1893. He has been connected with the 
Massachusetts Board of Education as its clerk and treasurer for eighteen 
years, and has been for a time its acting secretary. When the Massa- 
chusetts Free Public Library Commission was organized in 1890 he was 
appointed one of the original members, and designated as its chairman by 
Governor Brackett, and in 1895 he was reappointed as chairman by 
Governor Greenhalge. He is a member of the Council of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, a life member and member of the 
committee on the Library of the General Theological Library, and for 
the past two years has been a member of the examining committee of the 
Boston Public Library. He is a member of the Boston Art Club, the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, a life member of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, and a corresponding member of the Worcester Society 
of Antiquity, the Old Colony Historical Society, the Weymouth Histori- 
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cal Society, the Buffalo Historical Society, the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, and the Western Reserve Historical Society. 


CHARLES EDWARD FAXON, A. M., 


was born in Roxbury, Jan. 21, 1846. Graduated at the Eliot High 
School, and entered the Lawrence Scientific School in 1864, graduating 
with the degree of S. B. in 1867. After a few years of mercantile life, 
he resumed the study of botany, taking botanical illustration as a spe- 
cialty. Was associated with Professor Eaton of Yale in his work, “ The 
Ferns of North America,” published in two quarto volumes with colored 
plates. Was appointed Instructor of Botany in Harvard University in 
1879, and in 1881 Assistant at the Arnold Arboretum, where he has had 
charge of the extensive library and herbarium. Was selected as artist 
to illustrate Prof. C. S. Sargent’s “Silva of North America,” a monu- 
mental work in twelve quarto volumes, containing over 600 copper plates 
done in Paris by the leading French engravers. He has drawn the 
botanical illustrations for the ten volumes of Garden and Forest, and 
has contributed numerous plates to all the leading botanical journals of 
this country. In all he has published more than one thousand illustra- 
tions of plants. He is a Fellow of the American Academy. 


FRANKLIN WILLIAM HOOPER, A. M., 


was born in Walpole, N. H., Feb. 11, 1851, eldest son of William and 
Elvira Pulsifer Hooper; educated in district school, 1855-63, at Wal- 
pole Village School, 1864-66, at Antioch College Preparatory School, 
Yellow Springs, O., 1867-70. Studied in Cambridge, 1871-72, under 
W. F. Bradbury. Entered Sophomore Class at Harvard, October, 1872, 
graduated in 1875. He was student at the Penekese Summer School 
of Natural History in 1873, and a special student at the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy under Prof. Louis Agassiz, 1872-74; made scien- 
tific excursion to the Florida Keys for Prof. W. G. Farlow and the 
Smithsonian Institution in winter of 1875-76 ; had been specially inter- 
ested in Botany, Zodlogy, Chemistry, Geology, and Philosophy as a stu- 
dent, under Profs. Edward Orton and W. A. Anthony, Ph. D., at Anti- 
och College, and under Profs. Asa Gray, Jeffries Wyman, Louis Agassiz, 
J. P. Cooke, Francis Bowen, respectively. He was married on May 23, 
1876, to Miss Martha S. Holden, of Augusta, Ga.; has had three chil- 
dren: Rebecca Lane, born March 22, 1877, the class baby of °75, now a 
Sophomore in Radcliffe College; William Sylvester, born June 22, 1880, 
died June 4, 1884; Franklin Dana, born Nov. 30, 1883. Mr. Hooper 
was elected principal of the High School in Keene, N. H., in March, 
1877, and continued as principal of the school and instructor in the 
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physical and natural sciences until June, 1880 ; was elected Professor of 
Chemistry and Geology in Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y., in June, 
1880, and held that position until June, 1889; was elected a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Brooklyn Institute in May, 1887, chairman 
of its Committee on Scientific Work in October of the same year; pro- 
posed plan for the reorganization of the Institute in January, 1888, drew 
the articles for the reincorporation of the institution under the name of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences in 1889, and was elected Di- 
rector of the new Institute in June of that year. In this position he has 
done his most important work. Under his administration the Institute 
has increased its membership from 82 to 4,700, the number of its lectures 
and class exercises from 78 per year to 3,450, the total annual attendance 
from 6,900 to 302,570, the average daily attendance from 86 to 1524, 
the annual income from $4456.70 to $97,000, the permanent endowment 
fund from $37,000 to $228,000. In the mean time the city of Brook- 
lyn has set apart twelve acres of land on the crown of Prospect Hill 
and valued at upwards of $1,200,000 as a site for a museum building 
for the Institute collections, and has erected the first section of the mu- 
seum building at a cost of $337,500. Professor Hooper has taken an 
active interest in public and educational interests, has been a member of 
the Board of Education in Brooklyn since 1892, and chairman of its 
standing committee on studies. He is a member of the Hamilton and 
Montauk clubs, and treasurer of the New England Society of Brook- 
lyn; a trustee of the Brooklyn Public Library, and fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science ; is a frequent lecturer 
on geological subjects, and a contributor to numerous periodicals. 


RUDOLPH CHAMBERS LEHMANN, A. M., 


was born near Sheffield, England, on January 3, 1856. His father, 
Frederick Lehmann, was a member of the firms of Naylor, Benzon & 
Co., of London, and Naylor & Co., of New York and Boston. His 
mother was a daughter of Dr. Robert Chambers, publisher, of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Lehmann was educated at Highgate School (1865-74), 
where he gained the gold medal for Latin verse at one of the School 
exhibitions. In October, 1874, he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and graduated with honors in the Classical Tripos 1878, M. A. in 1881. 
While at Cambridge he was captain of the First Trinity Boat Club, 
rowed twice in the University Trials Eights, was president of the Union 
Society, and won the Heavyweight and Middleweight Cups for boxing. 
He was called to the bar in 1880; was part author of “ Dale and Leh- 
mann’s Digest of Cases Overruled, etc., from 1756 to 1886;” wasa 
member of the Middlesex Yeomanry Cavalry from 1881 to 1885, and 
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won the troop and regimental prizes for swordsmanship; from 1889 
to 1895 was proprietor and editor of The Granta. In 1890 he was 
appointed a member of the staff of Punch, and has published in book 
form “ Harry Fludger at Cambridge ;” “In Cambridge Courts ;” “The 
Billsbury Election;” “ Mr. Punch’s Prize Novels ;” “Conversational 
Hints to Young Shooters,” and the volume on “ Rowing ” in the Isthmian 
Library. In 1891, 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1896 he coached the Leander 
Club Eight at Henley, and was captain of the Leander Club in 1894 and 
1895. In 1891, 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1896 he coached the Oxford Crew. 


CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D., 


was born in New York, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1852. His early studies were 
conducted under the direction of a tutor. He entered Williams College, 
whence he was graduated in 1872. He took his first and second years 
as a divinity student at Union Theological Seminary, New York; his 
third year at the Presbyterian College in London, and the Free Church 
College in Edinburgh. Was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Union Presbyterian Church at Newburgh, N. Y., in 1875. Installed 
as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
May, 1877. This pastorate he held continuously for twenty years, until 
June, 1897. In 1894 he was called to the chair of Sacred Rhetoric in 
Andover Theological Seminary, but declined the call. In 1897 he was 
elected president of Union Theological Seminary, and L. Skinner and 
McAlpin Professor of Liturgies and Missions. These offices he now 
holds. He has published the following books: “The Evangelical Hym- 
nal” ( with L. Lasar) ; “‘ Texts of Anthems ” (with L. Belcher) ; “ Into 
His Marvellous Light ” (Sermons), Boston; “ Does God send Trouble?” 
Boston ; “ Qualifications for Ministerial Power ” (Carew Lectures, Hart- 
ford) ; “ The Children, the Church and the Communion,” Boston ; “ The 
Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice,” New York and London. He is the 
American editor of The Expositor (New York and London) ; a perma- 
nent trustee of Williams College and of Atlanta University, and a mem- 
ber of Board of Directors of Union Theological Seminary. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of New York in 
1890 by the joint action of the Council of the University and the Direc- 
tors of Union Theological Seminary, and from Harvard University in 
1897. 
JOHN CODMAN ROPES, LL. D., 

was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, April 28, 1836, his parents, both 
of whom were of Boston, being then resident in Russia. His father, 
William Ropes, was a merchant of Boston; his mother was Mary Anne 
Codman, his second wife. Mr. Ropes was educated at Chauncy Hall 
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School, but for two years before going to College he had a private tutor, 
Mr., now Prof. W. W. Goodwin, ’51. Entering Harvard in 1853 he 
graduated in 1857, took the degree of LL. B. at the Law School in 1861, 
and was admitted to the bar in November of that year. In 1865 he 
formed a partnership with J. C. Gray, 59; in 1878 W. C. Loring, ’72, 
was added to the firm. In 1881 Mr. Ropes wrote “The Army under 
Pope,” for Scribner’s series of ‘“‘ Campaigns of the Civil War.” A second 
and corrected edition of this work appeared the next year. In 1885 he 
delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, seven lectures on Napoleon, 
which were published that same year, and have reached a 13th edition. 
In January, 1893, his “Campaign of Waterloo,” accompanied by an 
atlas of fourteen maps and plans, was published by the Scribners ; 
a third edition, with important corrections, being issued in 1894. In 
1894 appeared the first volume of his “Story of the Civil War,” to be 
completed in four volumes. He has further contributed essays to vols. 
1, 2, and 10 of the Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts; on ‘“ Likenesses of Julius Cesar,” to Scribner's Magazine for 
February, 1887 ; on the “ Campaign of Waterloo ” and on “ Illustrations 
of Napoleon and his Times,” to the same magazine (March, April, June, 
and July, 1888). He has been an Overseer of Harvard, 1868-76 ; he is 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and a fellow of the 
American Academy. He is also a fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 
He was the founder of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts. 
He is an honorary member of the United States Cavalry Association, 
and is also an honorary member of the Royal Artillery Institution. 


JACOB M. DA COSTA, LL. D., 


was born Feb. 7, 1833, in the island of St. Thomas, West Indies, of 
American parents. He was educated partly in this country and partly in 
Europe, especially on the Continent of Europe. For some years he at- 
tended a German gymnasium, preparing for the university and studying 
chiefly the classics and the modern languages. He received an A. M. at 
Burlington College, studied medicine at the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, and, after graduating in 1852, went to the Universities of 
Vienna and of Paris, devoting himself chiefly to the study of pathology 
and of internal medicine. On returning to Philadelphia, he practiced his 
profession, and at the same time became a hospital physician and a 
teacher of medicine. He was elected Professor of Practice of Medicine 
and of Clinical Medicine at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
in 1872, and resigned the chair in 1891, being then made Professor 
Emeritus. He has been physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital for over 
thirty years, is president of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
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and was recently president of the Association of American Physicians. 
In 1891 was made an LL. D. of the University of Pennsylvania. Is a 
member of many medical and other societies, including the American 
Philosophical Society, the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Boston), the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and the Medical Society of London. He was connected 
with one of the military hospitals during the Civil War, and is an hon- 
orary member of the Military Service Institution. Among his many 
publications, chiefly medical, may be mentioned the ones on “ Irritable 
Heart,” which led to the general adoption of the name for this disorder, 
and was, with an article on a kindred subject, published in the Medical 
Memoirs of the United States Sanitary Commission, translated into Ger- 
man by Seitz, and issued in Berlin as a separate publication ; also the 
Toner Lecture, “On Strain and Over-Action of the Heart,” before the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1874; the Middleton-Goldsmith Lecture on 
the “Relation of the Distases of the Kidney, especially the Bright’s 
Diseases, to Diseases of the Heart,” before the New York Pathological 
Society in 1888; and many papers and clinical lectures, especially on Li- 
thaemia, Cerebral Rheumatism, Malarial Paralysis, and forms of fever ; 
also a work on “ The Albuminuria and the Bright’s Disease of Uric Acid 
and of Oxaluria,” a previously but little appreciated form of disease, 
which in consequence is now called by the name of “morbus Da Cos- 
tae.” He has also delivered numerous addresses, the most recent being 
“ The Scholar in Medicine,” before the Harvard Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation, June 29, 1897. He published a work, “On Inhalations,” in 
1867 ; a biography of Harvey in 1879, republished with notes in a 
second edition. His “ Medical Diagnosis” is now in its eighth edition, 
and has been translated into Russian, Italian, and German, its German 
translation, issued in Berlin, having reached several editions. The de- 
gree of LL. D. was conferred by Harvard June 30, 1897. 


AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS, LL. D., 


was born in Dublin, March 1, 1848. His father was born in France, 
near Saint-Gaudens, a town of Haute-Garonne in the Pyrenees; and his 
mother, whose maiden name was McGuinness, was a native of Dublin. 
Mr. St. Gaudens came to America with his wife and family when Augus- 
tus, the third child, was six months old. After spending three months 
in Boston, they settled in New York. He attended school until he was 
thirteen, when he went to work with a cameo-cutter named Avet, and 
served a three years’ apprenticeship. Avet was a Savoyard, and the 
first stone cameo-cutter in the United States. Seals were cut before his 
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time, but he did the first work in relief. Stone cameos are cut with a 
lathe. When he was seventeen St. Gaudens had a quarrel with Avet, 
and went to work with a shell cameo-cutter named Le Breton. He spent 
three years with him. During all the time that he was working at cameo- 
cutting in the daytime, he studied drawing at night. The first four years 
he attended the classes at Cooper Union, the last two those at the National 
Academy of Design. In 1867 he went to Paris, and entered the sculp- 
ture studio of M. Jouffroy in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he worked 
until 1870. He then went to Italy, and spent about three years in 
Rome. Mercie the sculptor, and Luc-Olivier Merson and Joseph Blane 
the painters, were his most intimate companions. While at Rome he 
made his statue of “ Hiawatha,” which was bought by Governor Mor- 
gan of New York, and for another New York patron the figure called 
“Silence.” He received also at Rome, at the time that the Geneva tri- 
bunal was sitting, an order to make a bust of Wm. M. Evarts. He exe- 
cuted this on his return to New York, which followed his sojourn in 
Italy. Mr. St. Gaudens returned to Europe in 1878. One of the ob- 
jects of his trip was to perform his duties as a member of the interna- 
tional jury for fine arts at the Paris Universal Exposition. While there, 
he modeled the statue of Farragut which stands in Madison Square, 
New York, and that of Governor Randall at Sailors’ Snug Harbor. The 
“ Farragut ” was exhibited in plaster at the Salon of 1880. From this 
point in his career to the present time, Mr. St. Gaudens has been work- 
ing constantly at his studio in New York; and it is difficult to place his 
works in chronological order. He has had several statues, monuments, 
and decorative projects under way at all times, commissions coming to 
him so fast that they almost blocked his headway, — the commissions to 
execute the “ Lincoln” for Chicago; the statue of Deacon Chapin, 
called ‘The Puritan,” for Springfield, Massachusetts; the portrait re- 
lief of Dr. McCosh for Princeton University ; that of Dr. Bellows, the 
monuments to Peter Cooper and General Sherman for New York; the 
bust of Garfield for Philadelphia, placed on a tall pedestal designed by 
Stanford White, with a figure of America in front of it; the Shaw me- 
morial on Boston Common, and the two groups, representing Law and 
Labor, of three figures each, to be placed before the Public Library in 
Boston ; and the equestrian statue of General Logan unveiled in Chicago 
in July, 1897. He has been commissioned to make a monument to 
Phillips Brooks. Among his other works are the figure of Diana to 
the Madison Square Garden ; the medal for the Columbian World’s Fair 
in 1893; relief portraits of Stevenson, Bastien-Lepage, and a statue 
called the “‘ Peace of God,” at the tomb of Mrs. Henry Adams in Wash- 
ington. He received the degree of Doctor of Sculpture from Princeton 
University in 1897. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


Sons of Harvard may again take their annual satisfaction in the statis- 
The Lessonof ti¢ian’s favorable report of the attendance in the University. 
the Decade. The totals of the fall enrolment swell well up toward the 
4,000 line ; and more than 4,800 persons have actually partaken of Har- 
vard instruction in the University, the Summer School, and Radcliffe Col- 
lege since last July. The figures given below are, as usual at this time 
of year, subject to some changes by new registrations, withdrawals, and 
transfers, before the Catalogue is made up; but the comparison is with 
similar figures for 1894, 1895, and 1896. As will be seen from the more 
elaborate statement on the last page of this number, most departments 
show a decided gain. The Graduate School makes a loss of 24 (since 
partly made up), and the Veterinary School loses 20; the Divinity 
School shows a small gain, the Dental School and the Bussey Institution 
a small loss; the College, Scientific School, Law School, and Medical 
School all gain smartly. The total in comparison with last year shows 
142 to the good ; and the gain of 198 in the Summer School and Rad- 
cliffe raises the total advance to 340. When the totals for 1897 are 
compared with those recorded ten years ago, the growth is certainly grati- 
fying: the College has increased by about three fifths; the Graduate 
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School has tripled ; the Law School has gained two and a half times ; 
the Medical School has more than doubled ; the Dental School has quad- 
rupled ; the total is more than twice as great; and Radcliffe is four times 
greater, and the Summer School five times greater; while the Scien- 
tific School has increased twenty times in ten years, and four times in 
six years. Nobody expects like proportional gains in the next decade ; 
but it is quite conceivable that again 2,000 may be added to the total, as 
in the last ten years. 


It is pleasant to be assured that this prosperity is not at the expense of 
our rival allies, the other great universities. The annexed 4 oyeortul 
table — which may be compared with similar figures in the Parallel. 
Magazine for December, 1896 (p. 250) — shows gains in most institu- 
tions. Temporary fluctuations and changes of standards make a small 
decrease at Yale, the only significant loss being in the Law School. The 
Yale Graduate School shows a considerable increase. In general the 
graduate and professional schools exhibit gains, especially in the large 
city universities. The “arts” appear to be holding their own as against 
scientific schools. 
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To keep pace with the growth of the College and Scientific School, 
Faculty the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has grown a little. Out of 
Population. the 97 members of last year, but one has been removed — 
the lamented Professor Allen. For some years the death rate in this 
body has been much less than is usual among men of their age. Four 
new appointments have been made, thus raising the total to 100. Dr. Hans 
Reusch, head of the Norwegian government geological work, is made 
Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology for one year; and perhaps this may 
be the beginning of a practice of calling eminent men, Americans and 
foreigners, to take part in the University for short periods. Mr. J. J. 
Hayes, Lieut. W. S. Burke, and Dr. F. N. Robinson are made per- 
manent instructors respectively in elocution, mechanical engineering, and 
English. Other changes are few: Mr. F. B. Williams becomes Assistant 
Professor of Law, and Assistant Professor Beale becomes full Professor 
of Law, both continuing to sit in both faculties. Assistant Professors 
Channing and Hart become full Professors of History. The four mem- 
bers absent on leave have all come home, — Professors Goodwin, Green- 
ough, Channing, and Miinsterberg; five others go abroad for their sab- 
batical year, — Professors Smith and Sheldon, and Assistant Professors 
Hanus, Schilling, and Thaxter; and Prof. A. S.. Hill is absent for a 
half year. The active Faculty, therefore, stands at 94, of whom 73 were 
present and voted in a recent important division. In the professional 
schools the principal change is the appointment of the Rev. Edward 
Hale, ’79, as Assistant Professor of Homiletics. Mr. C. B. Fogler has 
been appointed steward of Memorial Hall in place of J. J. Sullivan, 
resigned. 


Justin Winsor’s unexpected and untimely death takes from the Uni- 
The Great  Versity a man who has done more than almost any other indi- 
Librarian. vidual to set the University stamp on Harvard. Of strict 
Puritan ancestry, nurtured in Old Colony traditions, proud of his college 
and eager to spread its fame, his mind was a storehouse of New England 
history, and especially of the history of Harvard. He organized the 
records of the College, loved to talk of her great men, and seemed, in his 
own versatility of interest, intellectual growth, and determination to 
arrive at the truth, to personify his ideal of what the University should 
be. His vigor, force, and unwearying perseverance were such that one 
of his best friends once replied to a call for information by addressing 
him as a “ restless, tireless, eager, pushing, indomitable human locomo- 
tive.” His ardor for the institution was large enough to take in the 
men who made it up, both officers and students; and in his last years he 
found time to give a course on American Discovery open to students of 
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the University. His interest in young men, especially such as follow the 
lines of study which he loved best, was such as to leave in many minds 
a feeling of the keenest gratitude: he liked to put chances in the way of 
the neophyte, and to bring him into the fellowship of the learned. Mr. 
Winsor would have been a force in the College community without any 
official connection with it; but as librarian he had the largest opportu- 
nity of his life, and he rose to that opportunity. He came just at the 
time when the teachers of the humanities were waking up to the neces- 
sity of putting their students on wide reading and “ laboratory methods ” 
of study. Mr. Winsor made such methods possible for large classes ; 
he simplified and arranged the card catalogue; he set apart the “re- 
served books,” the basis of much of the systematic work of the College; 
he invented the “ over-night system ;” he filled the Library with such a 
new atmosphere of intellectual life that in some years 98 per cent. of 
some classes drew books, as against about 10 per cent. in earlier years ; he 
had large bodies of material classified and arranged ; he adapted the prin- 
ciple of an iron “stack” to the conditions of the Harvard Library; he 
provided tables, and gave the right to use books on the shelves, to students 
in research. Those who have used the great libraries of Christendom 
say that nowhere in the world is there such convenience and freedom in 
the use of a large collection of books. Whatever other librarians may 
do for the College hereafter, they must build on Mr. Winsor’s founda- 
tion; and not one stone which he laid will need to be displaced or reset. 
As an historian, bibliographer, and cartographer he was known among 
men of learning throughout the Western world. He slashed broad high- 
ways through the tangles of American sources ; he drew in other scholars 
to write for and with him; the labor of his last years was a series of 
books on American discovery, which are his best literary work. Few 
Harvard men have ever done so much to make the name of their Uni- 


‘versity known. To few men is it given to lead a life so active, so blame- 


less, so helpful, and so abounding. 


Several private dormitories are now under way, but only one enterprise 
for the College. The memorial of Harvard’s great seer and phinips Brooks 
prophet is at last to be executed, and Mr. E. H. Abbot, "™* 
chairman of the committee in charge, furnishes the following statement: 
“The erection of Phillips Brooks House is now begun. It is to stand 
in the College Yard, in the northwest corner, opposite the Gymnasium. 
Its lines are parallel with Holden Chapel and extended on the southern 
line of Holworthy. It will thus balance Harvard Hall. The plans have 
been made by Mr. A. W. Longfellow, ’76, so as to conform architectu- 
rally to the buildings which surround it. It must not be forgotten that 
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this memorial to Bishop Brooks is the spontaneous outcome of veneration 
and affection which was felt for the man, as well as from the desire to 
perpetuate that influence which he exerted in the college world. Its 
purpose and design are almost the expression of his own definite thought. 
The funds which have been given for it have been offered without solici- 
tation, and received from a large number of persons scattered widely on 
three continents. They are dedicated toa purpose quite different from 
the objects of most of the modern gifts to the College, which have natu- 
rally been intended to develop some form of special intellectual and 
physical culture. What Phillips Brooks himself tried to do in Harvard 
College was to develop a religious spirit which should result in action, in 
active, positive forms of benefit in human life, rather than simply to in- 
crease intelligence and the store of the world’s knowledge. Few people 
are aware of the numerous ways in which this spirit is active in the Col- 
lege, and seeking expression and means of work, and of training for the 
best modern forms of charity. The pressing need which now exists for 
the accommodation of these efforts will be satisfied in Phillips Brooks 
House. When this building has been used for a year, all will wonder 
how the College ever got along without it previously.” In the next issue 
of the Magazine it is hoped to describe these uses more definitely and to 
furnish a sketch of the building itself. 


The College Yard has become used to strange sights; one of the latest 
lia is a furnishing of neat bicycle racks outside the recitation 

ase of Har- = 
vardIndiffer- buildings and libraries. From Thursday to Saturday, Novem- 
aed ber 4—6, it was the scene of an extraordinary “ procession of 
the unemployed,” which attracted visitors and artists for the daily papers. 
For some of the previous great games the tickets have been sold in a 
haphazard fashion,—so many to members of the team, whole sections 
to favored clubs, and quantities to speculators. Of late years the custom 
has obtained of giving to students and graduates a right of preémption. 
This year every such person who applied by mail for tickets for the 
Harvard-Yale football contest, with the money, received one or two seats, 
drawn by lots; and applications came in literally by thousands. The 
only other way to get a special chance was to be or to become a season- 
ticket-holder ; each such ticket (costing $3) gave a right to buy two 
seats in a choice part of the field, and the sale was to be first-come-first- 
served. Accordingly, thirty-six hours before the sale opened, a line was 
formed, the head of which was constructively at a store under Hilton 
Block, but actually across the street, near Boylston Hall; the queue 
reached up the stone walk to the corner of Grays, and thence at right 
angles toward Matthews. During Thursday night and all day Friday 
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the line had the picturesqueness of a society initiation; it was made up of 
easy-chairs of every kind, each of which was guarded by a syndicate 
of season-ticket-holders, who kept one man in all the time by a system 
of relays. Some brought out tables and lamps or torches; some read; 
more smoked ; there was an all-day reception of friends and the curious 
public. 


“ Excursion trains from distant shires 
Brought myriads to see.” 


On Friday evening there came on a cold drizzle which spoilt the fun, 
but did not discourage the waiting-list. When the ticket-office opened at 
eight o’clock Saturday, a line had formed which did not clear itself till 
three P. M., every man entitled to locate two tickets for each season ticket 
up to twenty seats. The result of this sale and the sale by lot was, that 
17,000 of the 24,000 seats passed into the hands of College men, from 
whom speculators could get little comfort. Aside from the fact that a 
billiard saloon, however respectable, is not the most convenient place for 
such a sale, it was all managed with good judgment and carried out in 
excellent temper. 


In a recent interview a prominent Cambridge official said that there 
will be a reduction from the present high rate of taxation, tribute 
next year, when the College dormitories shall be assessed, “°° 
The question of taxation of the University property is thus sharply 
raised, and can be settled only by a long, expensive, and troublesome legal 
contest. This is not a new or accidental attempt to bring down to the 
narrowest limits the constitutional and statutory exemptions of the pro- 
perty of institutions of learning. Williams has had to stand suit on the 
question of taxation of professors’ houses owned by the College; and the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has denied that particular exemption, 
on the ground that the occupancy was for private purposes, and the con- 
trol of the premises was in the occupants and not in the owner. Prob- 
ably taking a leaf from this book, the city of Somerville has assessed 
professors’ houses belonging to Tufts College. The Cambridge author- 
ities have also learned the lesson, and have assessed every parcel of real 
estate occupied by a College official as a residence, including the Presi- 
dent’s house. But they have gone a long step further by assessing the 
Foxcroft Club, of which part is a dormitory and part a dining club for 
the exclusive use of students. Apparently, next year the further step 
will be taken of levying on all the dormitories ; and of course Memorial 
Hall comes under the same principle as the Foxcroft Club: if it is legal 
to tax one, it is legal to tax the other. 
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Few States in the Union have a more liberal law relative to the exemp- 
Basis of Ex. on of institutions of learning than Massachusetts. The Con- 
emptions. stitution of the Commonwealth, adopted in 1780, contains a 
memorable section on “The Encouragement of Literature, etc.,” which 
declares it “ the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods 
of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sci- 
ences, and all seminaries of them, especially the University at Cambridge, 
public schools and grammar schools in the towns.”’ Under this clause the 
General Court has passed a series of statutes relieving such institutions 
from taxation. The present form of the statute relieves from all taxa- 
tion, State, county, or municipal, “the personal property of literary, 
benevolent, charitable, and scientific institutions and temperance societies 
incorporated within this Commonwealth, and the real estate belonging to 
such institutions occupied by them or their officers for the purposes for 
which they were incorporated.” By its decision in the Williams College 
case, the Supreme Court appears to hold that occupancy of college pro- 
perty as dwellings by the officers is not within the purposes of incorpora- 
tion. Harvard, however, has a special and express protection embodied 
in the Constitution of 1780, and perhaps fortified by the doctrine of the 
Dartmouth College case. It is solemnly declared that “the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College . . . shall have, hold, use, exercise, and 
enjoy all the powers, institutions, rights, liberties, privileges, immunities, 
and franchises which they now [1780] have, or are entitled to have, 
hold, use, exercise, and enjoy.” Just what were the rights and immu- 
nities of the College in 1780 is a matter for judicial determination : it 
certainly includes the charter privilege of 1650, viz., an absolute exemption 
from all “ civil impositions, taxes, and rates ” of real estate “ not exceed- 
ing the [then] value of five hundred pounds per annum ;” and under 
this clause the estate occupied by Little, Brown & Co. on Washington 
Street is free of all taxes. But, beyond that special right, the Corpora- 
tion has not held itself free of tax on property held for investment in 
Boston or Cambridge, but it has always considered its houses occupied 
by college officers as included in college purposes; and its right to hold 
and carry on dormitories for students free of tax has never before been 
questioned. On the other hand, where a building was partly used as a 
dormitory and partly rented for business purposes, —as College House, 
— taxes are paid on the value of that part not occupied by students. By 
their proposed taxation of dining halls and dormitories, the Cambridge 
city government has raised a new question, involving both the general 
statute of exemptions and the special immunities of Harvard. Such a 
question can hardly be settled outside the courts. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


The influence of the return of prosperity to the country appears in the 
increased number of students that registered at the beginning of the pre- 
sent year. In the departments under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
there is an increase of 129 over last year, and an increase of 142 in 
all departments of the University. A large audience assembled in 
Sanders Theatre Oct. 4 to attend the meeting for the reception of new 
students. Professor Shaler, chairman of the committee in charge of the 
meeting, presided, and President Eliot, Governor Wolcott, Professor 
Palmer, Charles Grilk, "98, and the Rev. S. M. Crothers delivered 
addresses. At the close of the meeting the new men were given an 
opportunity to meet members of the Faculty and upper classmen in 
Memorial Hall. Later in the evening a few members of the Freshman 
and Sophomore classes met in the Yard, and a feeble attempt at a rush 
was made. But the result proved that “ Bloody Monday ” is a thing of 
the past. 

For two successive years Harvard has suffered defeat by Yale’s repre- 
sentatives in the field of debate. At the very beginning of the year a 
determination to regain our lost prestige manifested itself. The Crimson 
took the matter up and urged every member of the University who had 
had any experience in public speaking to present himself as a candidate 
for the team that is to meet Yale on Dec. 3. The joint committee 
from the Forum and Union selected Oct. 27 as the date for the trial 
debate, and made special efforts to induce a large number of men to 
speak. As a result of these efforts 49 men spoke, this being the largest 
number of candidates that ever competed for places on a debating team. 
The men chosen were Charles Grilk, ’98, J. A. H. Keith, Sp., W. Morse, 
1900, and P. G. Carleton, ’99, alternate. Every man on the team has 
had experience in debating, and should make a strong showing against 
Yale. The question is, “ Resolved, That the United States should annex 
the Hawaiian Islands.” The debate will be held in New Haven on the 
evening of Dec. 3, and Harvard will support the affirmative. The Yale 
debaters are H. W. Fisher, 98, F. E. Richardson, ’98, J. K. Clark, ’99, 
and H. A. Jump, ’99, T. 8., alternate. 

The movement for a University Club that was started by graduates 
two years ago and postponed because of the financial depression has 
been taken up by the undergraduates with much enthusiasm this autumn. 
On Oct. 15 an editorial appeared in the Crimson giving the status of 
the movement and calling for an expression of student opinion. It 
soon became apparent that in all departments of the University there 
was a strong sentiment in favor of a central meeting-place such as the 
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University Club would afford. Letter after letter appeared in the Crim- 
son pointing out the disadvantages of the present state of affairs and the 
great advantages of the proposed club. Nearly every organization in 
College passed resolutions favoring the project, and arrangements are 
making for a students’ mass meeting, at which an organized movement 
in its behalf may be inaugurated. If tbe friends of Harvard have 
doubted the interest of the undergraduates in a university club, they 
should be convinced by the wonderful enthusiasm that is now being 
manifested. Men who are not members of any of the college societies 
urge that such a social centre would give them many of the advantages 
that at present are enjoyed only by club men; those who belong to clubs 
say that it would give them an opportunity to meet members of other 
clubs and also the non-society men ; on every hand it is declared that it is 
the one thing needful to give to Harvard that feeling of unity in which 
she is so sadly deficient at the present time. The following are some of 
the college organizations that have passed resolutions in favor of a Uni- 
versity Club: Signet, Memorial Society, Pi Eta, Theta Delta Chi, Delta 
Upsilon, Delta Phi, Zeta Psi, Institute of 1770, Lampoon, Forum, Union, 
Republican Club, Democratic Club, Oxford Club, Mandolin Club, Glee 
Club, Pierian Sodality, Religious Union, Y. M. C. A., St. Paul Society, 
Boylston Chemical Club, Catholic Club, Civil Service Reform Club, 
Foxcroft Club, Deutscher Verein, Classical Club, Shakespeare Club, Cercle 
Francais, Folk-Lore Club, Graduate Club, New Jersey Club, Chess Club, 
Banjo Club, Pen and Brush Club, Central New York Club, Whist 
Club, Weld Boat Club, Revolver Club, Sophomore Debating Society, 
Freshman Debating Society, and the Andover Club. 

The French Department will give three performances of Racine’s 
Athalie in Sanders Theatre on the evenings of Dec. 6, 8, and 10, by a 
company of students, graduates, and instructors in Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College, assisted by ladies of Boston and Cambridge. The 
choruses will be sung by one of the leading societies of Boston, and the 
orchestra will be composed of members of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. The music will be Mendelssohn’s. The Cercle Frangais is making 
arrangements to give Moliére’s Médecin Malgré Lui next spring. 

The musical clubs have suffered greatly from the recent vote of the 
Faculty, which prevents them from taking their annual Christmas trip. 
It has been found to be difficult to keep up the interest in their work 
and to bring them to the same state of efficiency which they formerly at- 
tained. One result of this has been that the fall and spring concerts are 
less largely attended than in former years. The Clubs are making a 
special effort this fall to regain the favor they have lost. The rehearsals 
are more frequent, the discipline is more strict, and new music is being 
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studied. The Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs gave a concert in San- 
ders Theatre on Nov. 12, the evening before the Yale game. The 
dance in Memorial Hall was abandoned, and tickets to all parts of the 
house were free to Harvard men. The Pierian Sodality did not suffer 
by the action of the Faculty, since it has never taken long trips from 
Cambridge. It is therefore in good condition and anticipates a successful 
season. 

There has been but little activity among the political Clubs this season. 
The Republican and Sound-Money Democratic Clubs have held meetings 
and attended rallies in Boston, but nothing has been heard of the Silver 
Democratic Club. — A series of ten chamber concerts will be performed 
in Sanders Theatre during the coming year. The concerts are given as 
a supplement to the lectures of Professor Paine on the Chamber Music 
of Beethoven and other modern masters. —The Christian Association 
held its annual reception to new students in Holden Chapel Oct. 6, when 
Prof. F. G. Peabody, Mr. Chamberlain, and Dr. McKenzie delivered ad- 
dresses. — The Class elections resulted as follows: Seniors, Pres., J. H. 
Perkins, vice-pres., Norman Cabot, sec., B. H. Hayes. Juniors, Pres., 
Malcolm Donald, vice-pres., J. 3. Holden, sec., B. H. Dibblee. Sopho- 
mores, Pres., William Borden, vice-pres., S. W. Lewis, sec., B. Flan- 
drau. — The following are the officers of the Hasty Pudding for the 
first half-year: Pres., J. H. Perkins, vice-pres., P. S. Dalton, sec., Wil- 
liam Woodward, treas., S. L. Fuller, Kp., F. Curtis, chorister, W. H. 
Rand, librarian, St. John Smith. — At the annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Reform Club the following officers were elected: Pres., J. R. 
Procter, Jr., vice-pres., R. de K. Gilder, sec. and treas., W. B. Cutting. 
— A Sophomore Debating Club has been organized with the following 
officers: Pres., E. C. Carter, vice-pres., T. H. Whitney, sec., W. M. 
Chadbourne, treas., H. S. Bowers. — The Harvard Memorial Society has 
elected Prof. C. E. Norton president to succeed the late Dr. Justin 


Winsor. 
Fletcher Dobyns, ’98. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


The outlook for a prosperous year is brighter this October than it has 
been in any preceding fall. The College returns to a little more than 
the usual increase in the number of students (which was interrupted last 
year almost for the first time), the College grounds are somewhat larger 
than in previous years, and the accommodation for the students more 
ample in every way. There are 403 students, and 96 professors, instruct- 
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ors, and assistants, against 370 students and 94 teachers in 1897. Of 
these 403, 56 are graduates of one or another of the following colleges : 
Boston University, Butler College, Bryn Mawr College, Colby University, 
De Pauw University, Earlham College, Oregon State University, Ottawa 
University, Radcliffe College, Smith College, Syracuse University, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, University of Michigan, Vassar College, Wellesley College, 
Wesleyan University, Western College. Of the 210 undergraduates, 41 
are Seniors, 46 Juniors, 59 Sophomores, and 64 Freshmen. There are 137 
special students, 75 of whom are studying at Radcliffe for the first time. 
As in former years, many of them are teachers who come to gain fresh 
material, or are in the courses in education and teaching “to study under 
direction some of the problems of their profession ;”” and some of them 
are of the age of the average undergraduate, of whom, if they are under 
twenty, it is required that they should pass ten hours of admission ex- 
amination on subjects which they propose to study after entrance and on 
kindred subjects. 

For the fifty-seven and one half courses “ primarily for graduates ” 
in Harvard opened to competent students at Radcliffe, there are 43 
applicants against 25 in 96-97, viz.: 19 in Classical Philology, 3 in 
Romance Philology, 6 in Philosophy, 7 in Education and Teaching, 
2 in History, 5 in Government and Law, 1 in Mineralogy. Of these 
students 34 have had their training at other colleges than Radcliffe. Of 
the 12 courses “ primarily for graduates’ which are repeated at Rad- 
cliffe, 7 are taken by 65 students. The number of courses offered for 
97-98 is 179. (This is against 181 counted in the same way for 
’°96-"97.) In both cases two half-courses are counted as a course, and 
the divisions of the different seminaries are equivalent in every case to 
a course. Several of the courses as offered last year are omitted, but in 
their place a variety of subjects is now offered for the first time. One 
of these, conducted by Professor Toy, is on the history of pre-Christian 
Hebrew Literature. In Sanskrit, there is a larger class than ever before. 
The work of the department of Classical Philology opens under the 
calamity of a severe loss which Radcliffe shares in common with Har- 
vard. Professor Allen’s valuable work for his students and his skill in 
guiding them in the paths of sound scholarship have been too deeply 
appreciated ever to be forgotten. For this year the History of Greek 
Literature offered by the late Professor Allen is omitted, and Latin 7 
is given by Professor Greenough. The elementary Greek course cor- 
responding to the advanced admission Greek is offered for the first time 
this year. Other new courses in the department of Classical Philo- 
logy are The Elements of Modern Greek by Dr. Babbitt; The Private 
Life of the Romans and Caesar’s Gallic War by Professor Greenough ; 
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Thucydides by Professor Goodwin ; Introduction to Latin Palaeography 
by Professor Howard; The Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Corinth by Dr. Gulick ; Painting in Ancient Greece with especial refer- 
ence to vase painting by Professor Wright ; Demosthenes, and Disputed 
Questions in Athenian Topography by Professor White. For this par- 
ticular group of courses there is a much larger number of applicants than 
formerly. Both of the undergraduate translation courses in Greek are 
unusually full; Latin C is again divided into two sections, and Latin 1 
is much larger than last year. The changes in the English Department 
are slight. A new half-course on English Literature from the closing 
of the theatres to the death of Dryden is offered by Mr. Young. The 
number of students admitted to English 12 is limited and the standard 
of the course is raised, but the number of students in English 22, 
which is given by Professor Gates, is uncommonly large, so that the 
amount of theme work in English remains about the same in propor- 
tion as in other years. English 5 is omitted, and English B is given 
by Mr. Copeland. English 7 is given again by Mr. Hurlbut and Mr. 
Copeland. Drs. Robinson and Schofield offer the course in Early Eng- 
lish, and Professor Baker changes English 14 from a half to a whole 
course. In German, a new half-course on the Essayists of the Nine- 
teenth Century is given by Mr. Nichols. In the absence of Professor 
Schilling, German 5 is given by Professor Francke, and Icelandic is 
offered for the first time by Dr. Schofield. The number of students 
in the German department is steadily increasing. French A and 2a 
are given by Mr. C. H. C. Wright, and la by Mr. Irving Babbitt. 
French 2a is much larger than ever before, which shows the desire of 
the students to continue the study of French. French Lyric Poetry 
from Villon and the fifteenth century to the present time and a research 
course in the syllabic value of contiguous vowels in French verse dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are offered by Dr. Marcou. 
The work in Italian, Spanish, Romance Philology, and Comparative 
Literature is almost the same as before, except that Italian 2 and Com- 
parative Literature 1 are omitted. Russian is taken this year for the 
first time at Radcliffe. The department of Philosophy offers the full 
number of courses owing to Professor Miinsterberg’s return from his two 
years’ leave of absence. The second half of Philosophy 1 is offered 
again this year by Dr. Santayana, though he has been obliged to with- 
draw Philosophy 12; in place of this, Philosophy 9 is given by Profes- 
sor Royce. In the absence of Professor Hanus, Mr. Locke has a new 
course in the History of Educational Theories and Practices. The 
History work is almost the same as heretofore, except that a course on 
the History of the Mediaeval Church, which has not been given as a full 
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course before, is offered by Professor Emerton. History 1 has grown in 
proportion to the size of the Freshman class. In Government, course 4 
is omitted, and course 10 is given by Mr. A. L. Lowell. In Economies, 
a new course on the Economic History of the United States is given by 
Mr. Callender. In Music, the course on the Chamber Music of Beet- 
hoven is given for the first time this year, and is illustrated by ten con- 
certs. The classes in the elementary courses in Mathematics are larger 
than usual. The elementary course in Physics is uncommonly large 
also; and in Chemistry, Professor Richards has a class in Quantitative 
Analysis. In Botany, Mr. Olive has the first course, Professor Goodale 
the second, and the course in Systematic and Economic Botany is 
omitted. The Cryptogamic Botany is taught by Dr. Richards. In 
Zoélogy, the elementary classes are unusually large and give promise of 
large advanced classes in the future. In Geology, the elementary course 
is given as a half-course, consisting of lectures, and to supply the field 
and laboratory work another half-course is given in the first half-year. 
A new half-course in Glacial Geology is offered for the second half-year. 
Under the head of American Archaeology and Ethnology two new 
courses are offered in Somatology. 
The candidates for admission examinations passed as follows : 


Admitted. Rejected. Total. Admitted clear. 
mee: | 3 87 38 
September ...... 4 1 5 0 

88 4 92 38 


347 candidates presented themselves for examination. 36 were candi- 
dates for admission as special students. 4 who tried to enter in this 
way were rejected. 60 candidates took part of the examination or 
worked off admission conditions. 155 took the preliminary examina- 
tions ; of these 17 were rejected. 4 students were admitted to advanced 
standing. Of the former specials, one was admitted to the Senior class 
on examination, one to the Junior, and 3 to the Sophomore; 4 students 
were transferred from other colleges to the regular classes. 

One great advantage marks the opening of the year’s work. The 
College is able for the first time since 1890 to provide for its classes 
large lecture rooms and enough of them, though not even now more 
than could be judiciously used if a scheme of alternation in distributing 
the classes were adopted: such a plan has so far proved impracticable, 
for “use doth breed a habit in a man,” and love of familiar places drives 
both instructors and students to the old quarters in Fay House, ill- 
ventilated though some of the rooms may be. The rooms in the build- 
ings known as the Browne and Nichols schoolhouse and the Gilman 
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schoolhouse furnish ample accommodations for the classes, which have 
increased both in size and number. The old physical laboratory build- 
ing has been torn down, and to the spot where it stood has been moved 
the building containing the chemical laboratory and the gymnasium. 
The classes in Physics now meet in the Gilman schoolhouse in much 
more spacious and well-lighted rooms than they have ever had. As the 
house at 8 Garden St. proved quite useless for lectures, the rooms on the 
upper floor have been tastefully arranged so that the students may have 
a place where they may study together or have a cosy chat without in- 
terrupting the serious work of the day. This house is also used some- 
what by the smaller clubs, though no one club is supposed to have the 
exclusive use of any room there; the whole lower floor, with the ex- 
ception of one room, has been arranged for a lunch room: this gives the 
students who have to stay at the College over the lunch hour — and 
there are many such — sunny, pleasant, and spacious rooms for luncheon, 
a change most sorely needed and most heartily welcomed. The Fine 
Arts classes have the large lecture room on the second floor of the 
Browne and Nichols schoolhouse, and the room in Fay House formerly 
used by the classes in the Fine Arts will now be a part of the Library. 
A small room on the library floor has been given up to the Cryptogamic 
Botany class. The grounds have been much improved by grading and 
the laying out of a few walks from one house to another. 

The endowment fund at the end of the fiscal year amounts to $300,- 
000 in cash and securities. This includes a publication fund of $1,000, 
a library fund of $6,000, and six scholarships, each of which yields enough 
income to pay the tuition-fees of one student. With the addition of the 
house and land recently bought of Mr. Norris on Mason St., and of the 
heirs of John Munroe on Brattle St., the real estate which the College 
owns is valued at about $140,000. The withdrawal from the endow- 
ment fund of the money for the purchase of this additional property 
decreases the source of revenue, and the use and care of the two school- 
houses which are pressed into service for the first time this year add 
much to the running expenses of the institution. 

Mrs. Agassiz’s scholarship has been awarded to Annie L. Jackson, 
1900, and Cora F. Roper, 1900. At a meeting of the Associates of 
Radcliffe College, on Oct. 20, Alice M. Longfellow was elected a mem- 
ber of the Council of Radcliffe College for seven years from June, 1897, 
and Grace H. Macurdy, ’88, was elected an Associate of Radcliffe College 
for three years from Oct., 1897. At the annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae held in October at Detroit, on recommendation of 
the committee on corporate membership, Radcliffe College was admitted 
to the Association. 
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Since the College year opened, the Library has received the gift of 
$100 from Mr. J. B. Hyde of Harvard University, which is to be used at 
his suggestion for buying books in French Literature. 209 numbers of the 
Liberator, 1837-61, have been added by Mr. A.C. Brigham. The latest 
gift is from Mr. Herbert Radclyffe of Boston, who from his interest in 
the name of the College has sent a collection of useful books, to which 
he intends to add others from time to time. He presented also a revolv- 
ing bookcase and a carefully made and attractively printed catalogue. 
The collection contains much relating to the Civil War, 42 volumes 
under “ Americana,” ete. Through the generosity of Mrs. Gilbreth, the 
Botanical Department has received the Botanical library of Mary E. Gil- 
breth, thus making an important addition to its present collection. Lilian 
Freeman Clarke has given numbers of the Anti-Slavery Standard for 
the years 1857-8-9-60, and ten volumes of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1844-53 inclusive. The Library has grown so rapidly during the past 
five years that the room built to hold 8,000 books has been overtaxed. 
With the addition of recitation rooms relinquished for the use of the 
Library, it is still overcrowded with its 11,000 volumes, soon to number 
12,000. To meet the present necessity the room known as the Fine Arts 
room has been ceded to the Library, in the hope that this addition of space 
may suffice until some generous-hearted friend may bestow a separate 
building for the purposes of the Library. 

Already 100 students have entered the gymnasium for the coming 
year. Three Freshman, two Sophomore, and two Junior and Senior 
classes have been formed, and considerable special work has been arranged 
for. The moving of the gymnasium has necessitated the sacrifice of the 
basket-ball field for the year, and all basket-ball practice and games 
are accordingly suspended. The Athletic Association has 75 members. 
The club has planned for a reception to the Freshmen, for lectures, and 
for gymnastic meets during the winter. 

On the morning of Sept. 26, the first day of the term, Miss Irwin ad- 
dressed all the students who had come to register. She spoke somewhat 
in detail of certain practical matters, and explained what use the Council 
intended to make of the new quarters. 

A prize of not less than $50 or more than $100 is offered by the 
Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames for the best essay on a subject 
connected with Colonial History, to be handed in March 1, ’98. The 
competition is open to all students registered at Radcliffe in 97-98. It 
is also open to the students of Mt. Holyoke, Smith, and Wellesley for a 
term of five years. 

A new Radcliffe Monograph is nearly ready for publication. It is 
entitled: “ An Inquiry into the Authorship of the Middleton-Rowley 
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Plays,” by Pauline Gertrude Wiggin, A. M., 95. The monograph deals 
with four plays, — A Fair Quarrel, The World Tost at Tennis, The 
Changeling, and The Spanish Gipsy, which are ascribed to Thomas 
Middleton and the actor-dramatist, William Rowley. The first part 
discusses the respective styles of the two men and the reason for the 
assumption commonly made by critics that the more important scenes of 
these plays were written by Middleton, while Rowley was responsible for 
the roughness of the underplots. It is shown that there are good reasons 
for this assignment, and a division of the scenes is made which is based 
chiefly upon metrical tests. In this case, these are proved to be more 
than usually reliable, and they are supported by other evidence drawn 
from comparison of the style of the different scenes with that of the 
other work of the two dramatists. In the last part of the monograph 
the theory is advanced that this division, while it justly represents the 
share of the two men in the actual writing out of the dramas, must not 
be regarded as necessarily fixing the limits of Rowley’s influence upon 
them. On the contrary, evidence is brought forward to show that many 
of the qualities for which these plays are particularly remarkable are 
qualities that belong to Rowley rather than to Middleton, and that as 
dramatic conceptions they are largely his. The establishment of this 
probability throws a new light upon the question of the Middleton-Row- 
ley plays, and especial emphasis is laid upon it on account of its relation 
to the criticism of other work produced in partnership, such as that of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Many of the former graduates and the special students have accepted 
positions. Mary M. Kingsbury, ’94-95, is assistant head worker at the 
Rivington Street College Settlement in New York. Mary M. McLean, 
95-96, is instructor in English Literature at Stanford University. 
Roberta Reynolds, 96-97, is assistant in the Department of Botany in 
Oberlin College. Angelia M. Courtney is teaching in the Ingols Gram- 
mar School, Lynn. Mary E. Church, 95-97, is engaged at Margaret 
Winthrop Hall, Cambridge. Eleanor Gray, 96-97, is teaching at the 
Cambridge School. Gertrude Stein, 93-97, and Marion B. Walker, 
91-96, are studying at the Johns Hopkins Medical School. Edith G. 
Fabens, 96-97, is investigating the condition of domestic service under 
the direction of the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union. On 
Aug. 30, Inez L. Haynes, 96-97, married Rufus H. Gillmore of Brook- 
line. On Sept. 1, Mary E. Bottum, ’95-97, married Morris Fuller 
Benton of Staten Island, N. Y. On Sept. 1, Mary E. Burpee, ’91-92, 
96-97, married Walter L. Macomber. On Sept. 2, Bessie L. Burns, 
94-96, married John Otis Hall, Jr., of Quincy. On Oct. 20, Grace M. 
Goodwin, 94-96, married John B. Read. 
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ALUMNAE. 

Sophie C. Hart, ’92, is studying this year at the University of Michi- 
gan. Blanche L. Needham, ’94, is teaching at the High School, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Blanche T. Bigelow, ’96, at the High School in Waltham. 
Grace A. Hill, 96, in the Windsor Hall School, Waban. Helen W. 
Munroe, ’96, in the Cambridge Latin School. Edith A. Nickels, ’96, in 
the Hyde Park School. Edna L. Bourne, ’97, is working in the Boston 
Public Library. Ethel D. Converse, ’97, is teaching in the Milton High 
School. Miriam B. Lane, ’97, in the Quincy High School. Margaret 
C. Magrath, ’97, in the East Milton Grammar School. Emma B. 
Noyes, ’97, is in the North Andover High School. Bertha Scripture, ’97, 
is working at Denison House. Elizabeth H. Tetlow, ’97, is teaching in 
the Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. Elizabeth G. Tracy, ’97, in the 
Dedham High School. Anna M. Vaughan, ’97, in Miss Pierce’s School, 
Brookline. Grace E. Stanton, A. M., ’97, in the High School, Erie, Pa. 
Annie L. Barber, ’83, Catherine B. Runkle, ’86, Ellen C. Griswold, 91, 
Sarah W. Brooks, 92, Lucy A. Paton, 92, Frances G. Davenport, 94, 
Edith E. Maevane, ’94, Sarah E. Yerxa, ’94, Edith A. Hall, 96, Carrie 
A. Harper, 96, Maud I. Perry, ’96, Martha Carter, 97, Beulah M. Dix, 
"97, Clara P. Folsom, ’97, Sarah H. Otis, 97, Edith W. Taylor, ’97, 
Jennie C. Watts, 97, Frances C. Goodwin, A. M., ’94, are all studying 
at Radcliffe again this year; several of them are working for a second 
degree. On Sept. 3, Margaret Lewis, A. M., 96, married Winfield S. 
Nickerson. On Oct. 7, Mabel McLeod married Franklin T. Hammond. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Circular No. 18. — Prof. S. I. Bailey has found nine variable stars in 
certain globular stellar clusters, making the total 310.— The great 
steadiness of the air at Arequipa makes the observatory there peculiarly 
valuable. One of the results has been the discovery of about 150 double 
stars belonging to stars of the sixth magnitude or brighter, and south of 
declination — 30°. — Three photographs taken at Arequipa of ¢ Puppis 
show a line having a wave length 5413.9 in its spectrum. 

Circular No. 19. — Magellanic Cloud. Stars whose spectra are of 
the fifth type consisting mainly of bright lines have hitherto been found 
only near the central line of the Milky Way. Of the 67 stars of this 
type so far discovered the average deviation from this line is 2° 39. 
For only one object, whose distance is 17° 39’, does the deviation exceed 
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9°. It is difficult to explain this very close approach to a great circle 
as these stars fall in a band much narrower than the Milky Way itself. 
This law of distribution is one of the most important results attained by 
means of the Henry Draper Memorial. The two Magellanic Clouds 
closely resemble the Milky Way in appearance, although completely 
detached from it, and distant from its central line by about 33° and 45° 
respectively. From an examination of the photographs of the spectra 
of the stars in the Large Magellanic Cloud, recently taken with the 
Bruce Photographic Telescope, Mrs. Fleming has discovered six stars 
whose spectra are of the fifth type; also that bright hydrogen lines are 
present in the spectra of seven stars of the first type, and that the spectra 
of six known nebulae are gaseous and not continuous. The power of the 
instrument and the quality of the photographs are shown by the fact 
that, with one exception, all of these stars are so faint that they have not 
been included in any of the star catalogues as yet published. 


BOTANICAL GARDEN AND MUSEUM. 


The beds of plants illustrating the writings of Virgil and Shakespeare 
attracted a great deal of attention from visitors to the Garden during the 
summer. ‘The late Professor Allen gave his assistance in the selection 
of the former group, chiefly of herbaceous plants, and expressed a wish 
that the list might be still further extended by including a certain pro- 
portion of the trees alluded to by Virgil. This is impracticable, owing 
to the small size of the grounds which can be devoted to the special col- 
lections. It is likely, however, that a space somewhat larger than that 
used this year will be given to the Virgilian plants the coming spring. — 
At the Museum, important changes have been made. On the first floor, 
exhibition cases for the installation of specimens to illustrate Cryptogamic 
Botany have been built under the direction of Professor Farlow, and 
they are now nearly ready for use. Cases for the rarer industrial plants 
have been placed in room No. 7, and will be accessible to visitors early in 
the coming year. — Numerous interesting accessions have been made to 
the Ware collection of Blaschka glass models of flowers. Since the death 
of his father, Mr. Rudolph Blaschka has carried on his artistic work alone. 
The models received from him in the last consignments are as accurate 
in all details and as beautiful in execution as any before sent from his 
studio. During the summer, Mr. Blaschka has been traveling with his 
mother in Austria and Italy, but he has now resumed his work for the 
University. He is at present engaged in the study of certain of the 
useful plants of the American tropics, for which he secured material in 
his visit five years ago. About twenty of the complete models are al- 
ready on exhibition at the studio, and have received high praise from 
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all who have seen them. They are to be sent early in January to our 


Museum. 
George Lincoln Goodale, m ’63, 


CHEMISTRY. 


During 1896-97 the Chemical Laboratory was the scene of its usual 
activity, the undergraduate classes and graduate students very nearly 
filling Boylston Hall. The assignment of courses to the several instruct- 
ors was announced here a year ago, and no unusual event happened in 
the course of the regular instruction. Many contributions to chemical 
periodicals were published during the year by members of the chemical 
department ; these researches will be described in a subsequent issue. — 
Boylston Hall was improved by the addition of a fireproof underground 
vault in which dangerous chemicals are kept. This improvement adds 
materially to the safety of the building. — At the beginning of the pre- 
sent academic year, control of the qualitative and elementary quantitative 
courses was assumed by Messrs. Sylvester and Baxter respectively. 
These gentlemen were formerly assistants in their courses; they now 
both receive the title of Instructor. — Dr. C. McC. Gordon, a graduate of 
Gottingen, has replaced Dr. Coggeshall as assistant in physical chemistry, 
and Messrs. Wheeler, Dow, Mark, Fuller, Merigold, Gazzalo, Hender- 
son, and Robertson have been appointed assistants in organic chemistry, 
qualitative analysis, and general chemistry, but no other changes in in- 
structors or courses have taken place. — Again it is possible to say that 
the number of students in Boylston Hall exceeds its largest previous limit. 
For the first time both Chemistry 1 and Chemistry 3 have had waiting 
lists; and every desk is taken in the quantitative room, the organic 
room, and the laboratory of physical chemistry. In other words, the 
utmost limit of the present accommodations in Boylston Hall has been 


exceeded. 
Theodore Wm. Richards, ’86. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The readers of this magazine may remember that, a year or two ago, 
it was decided to raise the fee of the Divinity School from $50 to $150, 
the change to take place this year. We have been waiting with some 
interest to see what the effect would be. Rather to our surprise there is 
no effect. Events move on as if nothing had happened. In fact, there 
is one more student registered in the School this year than last. Last 
year there were 38 students, at present there are 39. Eighteen left in 
the spring, nineteen have taken their place. I have several times heard 
it suggested that the raising of the fee would be accompanied by a corre- 
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sponding increase in the pecuniary aid given to students. Except in the 
case of the two Williams Graduate Fellowships, which are intended to 
carry with them a certain dignity, this has not been the case. There 
are to-day six more students who receive no aid than last year. Group- 
ing the beneficiaries together, the average amount given to individuals 
differs slightly if at all from that of the last few years. — The opening of 
the School for the last two years has been marked by an address by a 
new teacher: first Mr. Ropes, and then Assistant Professor Platner, 
signaling in this way the beginning of his work. This year the good 
custom was kept up, and Assistant Professor Hale gave what may be 
called his Inaugural. His topic was “The Advantages offered by the 
Harvard Divinity School for the Training of Ministers.” After present- 
ing certain aspects of the case that might seem more obvious, he dwelt 
upon the educational influence of responsibility. He called attention to 
the fact that the School represents, in the University, the Ministry and 
the Church, and from it and its students many members of the University 
will receive lasting impressions of these. ‘The sense of this responsibility, 
which no student can escape, should, he insisted, be of great service in 
fitting the student for his chosen profession. The lesson is an impor- 
tant one and was very strongly put; and it is to be hoped that it will be 
heeded. — It is a gratifying circumstance that these new teachers are pure 
gains to the School, unaccompanied by any loss. They represent so much 
addition to the working force of instruction. — The usual reception has 
been given by the old members of the School to the new-comers. The 
Faculty were present by invitation, but the act was wholly spontaneous 
on the part of the students. The occasion was a very pleasant one. — 
The dinner which by a new departure formed an important feature of 
the meeting of the Alumni in June was in every way a success, and 
promises in the future to be of great service in quickening in the past 
members of the School a sense of brotherhood among themselves and of 
loyalty to the School. The attendance was large, and the speaking ex- 
tremely good. 
C. C. Everett, t 59. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


Large additions to the collection of photographs have been made since 
last spring. These comprise illustrations of French Architecture of the 
Renaissance, Greek sculptures (supplied by the German Institute of 
Athens), a set of the photographs of the arch of Trajan at Beneventum, 
issued by the American School at Rome, paintings of various schools 
preserved in the National Gallery of London, German painting, Egyp- 
tian architecture and sculpture, antiquities in the British Museum, and 
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the sculptures of India. — The collection of casts has received the addi- 
tion of a large relief from the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. This 
object affords an instructive comparison with the casts from pure Greek 
work of which the collection mainly consists. —'The Corporation voted 
last spring to recall the Gray collection of engravings from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, where it has been deposited for the past twenty- 
one years. This collection, which was bequeathed to Harvard College by 
the Hon. Francis Calley Gray, is rich in fine examples of the works of 
those artists of the early German and Italian schools who engraved their 
own designs ; and who well understood the true capabilities and the 
natural limitations of the art of engraving. It also contains an extensive 
series of prints representing the more recent developments of the art in 
its various branches down to the present time. The value of the collec- 
tion to students of the Fine Arts will be great, while to all members of 
the University, and others who visit the Fogg Museum, it will be a means 
of culture. It is one of those possessions which enrich the intellectual 
life of a community. The bequest was accompanied by a fund for the 
increase and maintenance of the collection, so that its care and adminis- 
tration lay no burden on the College treasury. For the storage and dis- 
play of these engravings suitable cases have been constructed during the 
past summer. These cases are dust-proof, and are of handsome quar- 
tered oak with interior fittings of Spanish cedar. They occupy the large 
room at the east end of the upper gallery. The entire available wall 
space of this room is covered with exhibition cases inclosed with plate 
glass, while two large table cases are also provided. It will thus be 
possible to exhibit at one time, and in good light, a large number of 
prints. For special study any part of the collection will be at any time 
accessible on application to the curator. To facilitate special study a 
large table is placed in this room, and when the cases are open for such 
study an attendant will be present and the room will be closed to the 
general public. 
Charles H. Moore, h ’90, Director. 


FRENCH. 


As usual, the number of students taking courses in the Department of 
French is very large, and the increase is more especially marked in the 
courses taught in English. The growth of the recitation courses has 
rendered necessary the appointment of an assistant, — Mr. G. N. Hen- 
ning, "94 (A. M., Columbian University, Washington, D. C.).— Mr. J. 
D. N. Ford having been appointed to a traveling fellowship, his place 
has been taken by Mr. C. Cestre. Prof. E. S. Sheldon is away on leave 
of absence, and his course in Old French Literature is given by Dr. W. 
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H. Schofield, » ’95, who has returned from a two years’ stay abroad. 
Professor Bécher gives a new course on French Tragedy, and Mr. C. 
H. C. Wright a new course on “ The Rise and Growth of Classicism in 
France.” — Professor Grandgent’s 6c has increased this year nearly fifty 
per cent., and Dr. Marcou’s course on Lyric Poetry in France shows also 
a marked increase in numbers. — The first public lectures in the series 
under the auspices of the Department have been given by Professor 
Bécher, who took for his subject, “The State of the French Stage in 
Molitre’s Youth,” and by Dr. Marcou, whose subject was, “ Are French 
Poets Poetical?” The series will be continued by Professor Davis 
and Mr. Irving Babbitt, and closed by Professor Bécher.— The De- 
partment last spring determined to give a series of public performances 
of one of the great classical plays in French literature, on the same lines 
as the Greek and Latin and English plays presented in former years by 
the Classical and by the English departments. The play selected is Ra- 
cine’s Athalie, the performances of which will take place on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, Dec. 6, 8, and 10, at 8 p. m.,in Sanders Theatre. 
The tragedy will be played in French by a company of students, gradu- 
ates, and instructors of Harvard University and Radcliffe College, assisted 
by some lady amateurs from Boston. The play will be mounted with 
the greatest care. Mendelssohn’s music to Athalie will be performed 
under the direction of Mr. B. J. Lang, the Cecilia furnishing soloists 
and choruses, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra being drawn upon 


for instrumentalists. 
F. C. de Sumichrast. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The appointment of a full professor for a single year is an interesting 
innovation. The Sturgis-Hooper professorship, vacant since the death 
of Professor Whitney a year ago, has been filled for 1897-98 by the 
appointment of Dr. Hans Reusch, director of the Geological Survey of 
Norway, who is now with us on leave of absence from his home duties. 
He lectures on Vulcanism during the first half-year, and on the Geology 
of Northern Europe in the second. He will also take part in the in- 
struction of advanced students in the field and library; the geology of 
shore lines and the geology of selected districts in Europe being the topics 
here offered. The date at which these matters reached final arrangement 
was unfortunately so late that no public announcement of them could be 
made until the opening of College; but a select if not a large class of ad- 
vanced students is enlisted for the first half-year lectures. — Dr. Albrecht 
Penck, professor of Geography in the University of Vienna, when return- 
ing recently from a western excursion, spoke on two occasions before 
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our students. He addressed the Geological Conference on the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains, showing their remarkable structural resemblances to 
the Eastern Alps, and explaining his views concerning “ the upper level 
of denudation ” in mountain regions. He also met the advanced class 
in Physiography, giving a most profitable talk on the origin and distribu- 
tion of great lake basins, and on the detailed geography of southern 
Bavaria. — Messrs. R. A. Daly and F. P. Gulliver, who took the degree 
of Ph. D. in Geology in 1896, and who have since then been abroad on 
Parker and Harris fellowships, attended the International Geological 
Congress at St. Petersburg last summer and accompanied the great ex- 
cursion to the Ural Mountains. Dr. Daly is reappointed for the coming 
year, and will study at Vienna, Paris, Kiel, and other places. Dr. Gulli- 
ver has been appointed instructor in St. Mark’s School, Southboro. — 
Dr. G. E. Ladd, who has for several years conducted our first summer 
course in Geology, has lately resigned his position on the Geological 
Survey of Alabama to be Director of the State School of Mining and 
Metallurgy at Rolla, Missouri, and at the same time Professor of Mining 
Engineering. — During the past year, Mr. G. C. Curtis, assistant in the 
Geographical Laboratory, constructed three models, the first of a series 
to be known as the “ Harvard Geographical Models,” after designs by 
Professor Davis, with special reference to elementary teaching. The 
considerable expense of the work was met by subscription from several 
public-spirited friends of education in and near Boston. Ten sets of 
these models have now been made in plaster, and all these are bespoken 
by schools. A description of the models, republished from the Proceed- 
ings of the Boston Society of Natural History in pamphlet form with 
heliotype illustrations, may be had of the Secretary of that Society 
(price, 25 cents). When these pamphlets are distributed to normal and 
other schools, it is thought that the sale of the models will support a con- 
tinuance of work on the series for some time to come. — During the 
summer, Professors Shaler, Davis, and Smyth, Mr. Forsythe, instructor 
in metallurgy, and Mr. Boutwell, assistant in physiography, have visited 
the Rocky Mountain region on one personal errand or another. Mr. 
Ward left Cambridge early in June for an extended tour around South 
America with special attention to Climatology; he is now at the Har- 
vard Observatory, Arequipa, Peru, and will return to Cambridge in time 
to give his courses on Meteorology and Climatology in the second half- 
year. Dr. Jaggar spent the summer as a member of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey with Mr. Hague’s party in or near the Yellowstone National 
Park. Mr. J. B. Woodworth studied the Richmond Triassic basin for 
the same survey. Mr. Woodman was engaged in field work in Nova 
Scotia. — The action of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in proposing 
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Physiography and Meteorology as alternative requirements for admis- 
sion to the College and the Scientific School has entailed on members 
of the Department the preparation of outlines of preparatory courses in 
those subjects. The outlines have been published in provisional form, 
awaiting formal acceptance by the Faculty. Copies may be had on ad- 
dressing the Publication Agent, 2 University Hall, Cambridge. —In 
order to represent these preparatory courses in the list of college studies, 
Geology A and B are added to the elective pamphlet as half-courses 
in Elementary Physiography and Meteorology. Courses 1 and 2, as 
previously given on these subjects, are omitted for this year, with the 
proposal that they should be raised to a somewhat higher grade than 
heretofore, when given a year hence. — For the coming year, the course 
heretofore given by Dr. R. T. Jackson as Geology 13, Invertebrate 
Palaeontology, will be listed as Zodlogy 9, Fossil Invertebrates ; this 
change being one of the consequences of the separation of the former 
Division of Natural History into the Divisions of Geology and of Bi- 


ology. 
W. M. Davis, s 69. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


The total membership of the Graduate School is 274. Of these, 257, 
or 15 less than at the corresponding date a year ago, are registered as 
resident students. The number, however, of College graduates who have 
entered Harvard College and the Graduate School, taken together, has not 
appreciably fallen off: young graduates of other colleges who desire the 
Harvard degree of A. B. are now most properly seeking it through regis- 
tration in a college class rather than through the Graduate School. The 
proportion of new members remains much as in former years: there are 
140 men in the school for the first time ; 61 in their second year; 40 in 
their third year; 16 in their fourth year or in a later year.—Of the 
257 resident students, more than 140 are holders of degrees in Arts from 
Harvard (A. B. or A. M.); and 6 are Bachelors of Science of the Law- 
rence Scientific School. This large proportion of Harvard men is not 
without its significance : it is striking evidence of the fact that the Grad- 
uate School is the outgrowth of Harvard College, and is from one point 
of view an expanded Harvard College. The first year in the Graduate 
School is for many students of Harvard College a sort of post-Senior 
year. — The regulations of the School permit Graduate Students to un- 
dertake as little or as much work as they may wish. It is an excellent 
sign that an unusually large proportion of the resident members of the 
School this year devote their entire time to their studies, generally with 
a view to a higher degree, and are doing what is denominated a complete 
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year’s work instead of only partial work. There are now 218 students 
of this class, while only 39 are classified as doing partial work —froma 
“ half-course”” to three “courses.’”’ Many of the men in this second 
category are making good slight deficiencies in their record, or are pro- 
ceeding on the road to a higher degree in a leisurely fashion, preferring 
to spread over two or three years work that might be done in one. The 
degree of A. M. is now expected at Commencement (1898) by 107 per- 
sons; that of Ph. D. by 24; that of S. D. by 2; that of Master of 
Science, “if then established,” by 2; that of A. B. by 11 persons. 
These figures will be increased by the addition of candidates who have 
already completed the required period of residence and are not at present 
registered in the school. The constantly growing number of candidates 
for the degree of A. M., when viewed in connection with the falling off 
in the number of candidates for the A. B. degree in the Graduate School, 
shows that the School is becoming more and more, in a true sense, a 
Graduate School. — The distribution of the students in the great fields of 
science and learning, which are cultivated by the several Departments of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, is by no means uniform. Classifica- 
tion from this point of view is not easy in all cases, since some men work 
in two or three fields simultaneously. The following figures, however, 
are approximately correct for Departments with five or more students, 
and include all students whose work is sufficiently specialized to make 
such classification possible (about four fifths of the whole number) : 
Classical Philology, 30; Modern Languages and Literature, 64 (includ- 
ing 37 who devote themselves primarily to English) ; Philosophy, 37 
(including students of Pedagogy) ; History and Political Science, 40 
(including 18 students of History in especial, and 10 students of Eco- 
nomics) ; Mathematics (with Mathematical Physics), 18 ; Physics alone, 
10; Chemistry, 16; Natural History, 19 (Botany, 8; Zodlogy, 9; Geo- 
logy and Geography, 2). If we group the students under Departments 
and arrange the Departments according to the number of their students, 
we shall have the following order: Philosophy and English, which lead 
with the same numbers ; Classics, History, Chemistry, Physics, German, 
Mathematics, Political Science, Botany, Zotlogy, Geology, French, 
Italian and Spanish, American Archaeology, Fine Arts, Music, Indo- 
Iranian Languages, Semitic Languages. — Various elements go to make 
up the membership of the School. Many of the students, as already 
intimated, are recent graduates of Harvard and of other colleges of high 
standing, who pursue here distinctly liberal studies, which are only slightly 
more specialized, though more advanced, than were their studies in their 
undergraduate days. Some of these men are looking forward to the 
profession of teaching; most of this class, however, seek first to become 
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masters of a science or of a field of learning, as the best preparation for 
their profession. Other members of the School are men of experience 
— college professors and other teachers, in many cases on leave of ab- 
sence, including 6 men who hold the degree of Ph. D; clergymen (7), 
physicians (3), and teachers (13), engaged in the active pursuit of their 
professions in and near Boston. These persons come to the University 
either the better to qualify themselves for their special tasks, or to widen 
the range of their interests. The use that can be made of the Graduate 
School by men in active life, who live in the neighborhood of the Univer- 
sity, is perhaps not generally known. The privileges of receiving the 
most advanced instruction in all important branches of learning and 
science, and of gaining access under very favorable conditions to the 
best scholars’ library in the United States, are freely open through the 
Graduate School to graduates of reputable colleges and to other persons 
of equivalent education. There are many persons living in and near 
Boston who might find it highly profitable to connect themselves with 
the Graduate School. It is to be hoped that the number of such persons 
registered in the School may increase in future. 
J. H. Wright. 


HISTORY. 


The Historical Department shares with the whole University, but feels 
in an especial sense, the loss of Dr. Justin Winsor, ’53. Not only did 
Dr. Winsor add to the prestige of historical study in Cambridge by his 
own contributions to that science, but he gave to teachers and students of 
the Department all the assistance of his office which the limited resources 
of Gore Hall would permit. He identified himself with every attempt 
to increase the effectiveness of its instruction and to bring its members 
together in social or professional intercourse. For the present year he 
had announced a course of instruction on Geographical Study in North 
America and its Cartographical Relations, a topic in which he stood in 
America without a rival. — The recent death of Mr. W. M. Prichard, ’33, 
at the age of eighty-three, removes a silent benefactor to whom the Depart- 
ment owes its ability to present in printed form some of the results of its 
work. The Harvard Historical Studies, of which five volumes are now 
in print, is maintained with the income of a fund left to the College by 
Mr. Prichard in memory of his classmate, the late Professor Torrey, and 
known as the Henry Warren Torrey Fund. — The Historical Department 
welcomes Professor Channing’s return from his year of absence, which 
was spent chiefly in England in study and writing. During his absence 
his work was divided between Mr. C. A. Duniway and Mr. C. E. Ozanne, 
both candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. — Notable and 
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welcome increase of strength has come to us by promotions and appoint- 
ments. Assistant Professors Channing and Hart have been promoted to 
full professorships. Mr. J. W. Platner, a graduate of Yale College and 
of the Union Theological Seminary, who had served for one year as 
instructor at Union after his return from study in Germany, was ap- 
pointed last year to an assistant professorship in the Divinity School on 
the Frothingham foundation, and has offered to students under the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences two courses in Church History, one on the 
history of the Early Church and one on the Church since the Reforma- 
tion. By this arrangement Professor Emerton confines his instruction 
for the present to the Mediaeval Church and the History of the Reforma- 
tion. Mr. A. L. Lowell, ’77, favorably known by his writings on the 
subject of modern European governments, offers this year for the first 
time a course on the Principles of Government, with especial reference 
to existing political systems. Mr. James Sullivan, Jr., Assistant in His- 
tory in 1884-95 and holder of a traveling fellowship in 1895-97, has 
returned to finish his preparation for the doctor’s degree in Cambridge. 
He has studied at the Ecole des Chartes in Paris and at the University 
of Berlin. He offers this year two half-courses, one on Theories of the 
State in the Middle Ages and one on Latin Palaeography with especial 
reference to the reading of historical documents. — Professor J. B. Thayer 
of the Law School opens his course on Constitutional Law in the United 
States for the first time to students of the Department. Professor Mac- 
vane undertakes the course on the Elements of International Law and 
the History of European Diplomacy, and Professor Beale of the Law 
School presents a half-course in International Law for the more detailed 
study of specified topics. Mr. F. B. Williams has been appointed to an 
assistant professorship in the Law School, and has modified his instruction 
in Roman Law to meet the needs of law students, but offers it to quali- 
fied students of Arts and Sciences. — It will be observed that the changes 
above noted are all in the direction of a more highly specialized instruc- 
tion, especially along the lines of institutional study. 

The publication of the Harvard Historical Studies has been carried 
forward as rapidly as the funds in sight would permit. During the year 
a volume of nearly 300 pages by F. W. Dallinger, 93, a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate, on ‘‘ Nominations for Elective Office in the United 
States,” and a volume of nearly 500 pages by Assist. Prof. Charles 
Gross on the “ Bibliography of British Municipal History” have been 
added to the list. The return from sales of publications of this nature is 
necessarily small and slow, and unless the publication fund can be in- 
creased, the Department will not feel warranted in undertaking a new 
volume until the income shall have accumulated for some time. — The 
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increase of instruction and in the number of students to be taught makes 
all the more embarrassing the limitations of the Department in the matter 
of library service. The only money at its disposal for the purchase of 
books for its library in Harvard Hall is the income from about $1,000, 
at present about $40 a year. At least five times this amount ought to 
be at our disposal for the maintenance, even on a very modest scale, of 


this essential adjunct to our teaching. 
E. Emerton, ’71. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


When it was decided to admit as candidates for a degree, after the 
year 1895-96, only college graduates or persons qualified to enter the 
Senior Class of Harvard College, it was with the general expectation 
that the change would involve a serious diminution in the attendance at 
the School. Several members of the Faculty believed that the loss would 
be but temporary, as it had been twenty years before, when the course was 
extended from two years to three. But no one was so rash as to sug- 
gest that the succession of annual gains in members, which had continued 
unbroken since 1883, would be maintained during the first two years 
after so radical a departure as the conversion of the School into a grad- 
uate department of the University. But the unexpected has happened. 
Last year, it is true, there was a falling off in the number of new entries, 
but the total number of students exceeded by ten that of the preceding 
year. This year the new entries outrun those of any year in the School’s 
history, and the advance of 65 in the total registration has been equaled 
only once. 

The following table exhibits the growth of the School in the last three 
years, the figures representing the registration prior to Thanksgiving 
Day in each year, except the present : — 


1894-95. 1895-96. 1896-97. 1897-98. 


Resident Bachelor of Law. . .. - ~ ~ 1 
First-year Class ....... 178 222 169 214 
Second-year Class. . . ... . 186 139 180 157 
Third-year Class . .... 2.2. « «82 95 94 128 
Special Students ....... 18 9 32 40 

OGD -shaniee eth Sie ei 465 475 540 
Percentage of College graduates . 79 81 84 89 
Colleges represented. . . . .. 70 75 79 77 


Reckoning the 16 Harvard College Seniors, who are registered in the 
Law School, with the graduates, there are 237 Harvard graduates and 
259 graduates of other colleges. Of these other colleges, nineteen have 
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sent us three or more graduates, as follows: Yale, 42; Brown, 21; 
Princeton, 21; Amherst, 15; Dartmouth, 11; Williams, 9; Bowdoin, 7 ; 
Cornell, 7 ; Leland Stanford, 7; Boston College, 6; De Pauw, 6; Holy 
Cross, 6; California, 5; Trinity, 5; Bates, 4; Knox, 4; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 4; Michigan, 3; Wisconsin, 3. 

The present wealth of numbers is not without its embarrassments. 
The classes are too large for the best results from instruction by our 
method of discussion between the students and the instructor. Austin 
Hall, spacious as it is, is overcrowded. We shall probably be forced to 
divide the first-year class into two sections in all subjects, and to make 
a similar division of the second-year class in the large electives. This 
means an increase in the teaching staff. Nor does there seem to be any 


escape from an enlargement of Austin Hall. 
J. B. Ames, 68. 


THE LIBRARY. 


During the summer the work of classifying and rearranging the books 
has been carried forward, and about 50,000 volumes are now placed 
and marked, comprising the following classes: Archaeology, Fine Arts, 
Music, Folk-Lore, Learned Societies, Scientific Periodicals, Physics, 
Chemistry, Philosophy, Slavic, Italian, and Spanish. The arrangement 
of Sociology and Economics will soon follow. To relieve the crowded 
condition of the card catalogue 280 additional drawers have been put in, 
the cards rearranged, and the labels changed. These drawers contain 
but one row of cards, are light and easily handled, and may be taken 
out and consulted at a table. The most important addition to the 
Library was the bequest of Prof. G. M. Richardson, ’82, of the Univer- 
sity of California, comprising about 450 volumes from his library. The 
use of the Library by students of the Summer School was much larger 
than in any previous year. 


T. J Kiernan, h ’92. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The annual reception tendered by the Medical Faculty to the teachers 
was held in the School building October 27, and was well attended and 
much enjoyed. Dr. C. P. Worcester, who has been secretary of the 
Faculty for several years, has resigned on account of ill-health, and Asst. 
Prof. C. M. Green has been appointed his successor. There are 153 
matriculants, of whom 49.6 per cent. are holders of degrees. 
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1896-97 1897-98 
Graduates taking full courses. . . 1... 8 11 
PNNPOMM oe Nets 8 @ 1-4) bel a 72 117 
OEGORE 46 6 & * eter aria 119 
DONS ORR ge 59S ciel ceo aa ooihens) a 153 147 
TMUIVOUR 6: 0) at ole. © us) se“ . 12 161 
a oh ale . 533 BBS 
Percentage of matriculants holding degrees 50 per cent. 49.6 per cent. 


During the summer, which was the ninth year of the Summer School, 
34 courses were used by 126 students, showing the School to be more 
popular than ever. — An electric elevator has been substituted for the old 
hydraulic one. New bicycle stalls have been provided, and a new pro- 
jection lantern has been put in place in lecture room A, which can be 
used without darkening the room, thus enabling students to take notes 
during demonstrations. All the laboratories are very much overcrowded : 
in the chemical laboratory there are accommodations for 200 students, 
while there are 300 taking courses; in the bacteriological laboratory, 
men were unable to find desk room, and had to give up taking a course 
(4th year elective). — A new model of the abdominal viscera has been 
made under the direction of Prof. Thomas Dwight, which is said to be the 
finest one in the world; it was fashioned from the viscera which had 
been hardened in situ by formaline.— One of three scholarships from 
the fund given by William Hilton has been assigned to the Medical 
School. As it was received after the other scholarships (fifteen in num- 
ber) had been awarded, it will be given this year to a first-year student. 
— Through the generosity of Dr. H. F. Sears (who gave $500 for the 
purpose), a new library and reading room has been built in the Labora- 
tory for Pathology, which was much needed and will be very convenient. 
—A book on “Pathological Technique,” by Drs. F. Burr Mallory and 
J. H. Wright, has just been published. It is one of the best works on 
that subject which has been written in English.— Dr. Charles Harring- 
ton has been investigating the “ Disinfectant Properties of Formaldehyde, 
with particular reference to its Penetrating Powers,” the “ Percentage of 
Formaldehyde necessary in a given Volume of Air for the Destruction of 
the various Organisms,” and the “ Disinfection of Surgical Instruments 
and Appliances.” — The following have been appointed Assistants in 
Physiology: Walter Baumgarten, M. D.; L. J. J. Muskens, M. D.; R. 
S. Woodworth, A. M.; C. C. Stewart, Ph. D. They have charge of the 
laboratory classes in Experimental Physiology, and are pursuing special 
investigations. — The new course in the physiological laboratory requires 
that each man shall (during the first term) perform 67 experiments, 
mostly upon brainless frogs or those anaesthetized by ether, and some 
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upon the men themselves. It is interesting to see how well the students 
(who are entirely new to medical work) perform the complicated and 
difficult experiments. — The increase in the interest given to physiologi- 
cal investigation is shown by the following : — 


The number of investigations in physiology and its allied sciences now made 
in this country is grown so large that the present means of publication are no 
longer sufficient. Physiologists can no longer print in foreign countries, often 
in foreign languages, or in general medical journals, without stunting a growth 
which, unchecked, will come to be a gratification toevery American and a whole- 
some influence in American medicine. To meet the needs of investigators in 
physiology, physiological chemistry, physiological pharmacology, bio-chemistry, 
and certain other branches of biology, a special journal will be published, the 
first number appearing in January, 1898. The American Journal of Physiology, 
as the new publication will be called, will contain in each volume about five 
hundred pages, divided into parts or numbers, to be issued whenever material 
is received. It is expected that not more than one volume a year will be 
printed. The Journal will be edited by H. P. Bowditch, M. D., Boston, R. H. 
Chittenden, M. D., New Haven, W. H. Howell, M. D., Baltimore, F. S. Lee, 
M. D., New York, Jacques Loeb, M. D., Chicago, W. P. Lombard, M. D., 
Ann Arbor, and W. T. Porter, M. D., Boston. It is not to be supposed that a 
journal devoted solely to the publication of original researches in physiology 
will ever do more than pay for its paper and printing, and it is probable that 
some years must pass before the new enterprise will cease to be a financial 
burden on a small number of investigators. Yet the need of such a publica- 
tion is undoubted. The aid of all friends of learning is asked until the Jour- 
nal shall be established on a self-supporting basis. The subscription price, 
which is $5 per volume, should be sent to W. T. Porter, M. D., 688 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


It is gratifying to announce that the success of the Journal of the 
Boston Society of Medical Sciences is assured, as 100 paid subscriptions 
have already been received, which, with those copies sent to members and 
libraries, will make the first edition about 300. 

Wm. H. Prescott, m ’88. 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. 


The absence of Professor Sheldon, who is taking a sabbatical year in 
Europe, made necessary some rearrangement of the work in these depart- 
ments for 1897-98. The more technical courses in Romance Philology 
which Professor Sheldon has offered were bracketed ; and the introduc- 
tory course in Old French, which has now become indispensable not 
only to Romance students, but also to advanced students in English and 
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the Germanic languages, was undertaken by Professor Grandgent. The 
elementary course in Italian, also given by Professor Sheldon, with the 
aid of Mr. Ford, fell to Professor Marsh, who will be assisted by Mr. 
P. O. Skinner. The return of Mr. Fletcher to active service facilitated 
this rearrangement, as he was able to take up the course in Italian litera- 
ture of the Renaissance (Ital. 2), given during the past two years by Pro- 
fessor Marsh. The elementary course in Spanish has again been taken 
in charge by Professor Marsh, with the assistance of Mr. Skinner. The 
course in Provencal is now offered annually by Professor Grandgent ; 
and the half-course devoted to a General Introduction to Linguistic 
Science, given by Professor Grandgent and Professor von Jagemann, is 
given this year, though it will be bracketed for 1898-99. — Perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature in the internal development of these depart- 
ments for the past few years is the gradual tightening of the bonds that 
unite them to one another and to the Department of French. It has 
been found undesirable and indeed impossible to draw sharp depart- 
mental lines between them, owing to the natural relations that exist 
between both the linguistic and the literary subjects that must appear 
in their programmes. Accordingly, many of the instructors engaged in 
the Romance field now give courses in more than one of the departments, 
and it is probable that the tendency in this direction will show itself in- 
creasingly, so that finally it may prove embarrassing to retain all of the 
existing departments as such. It has already been deemed advisable 
to issue in a single pamphlet the announcement of all the courses in 
French, Italian, and Spanish, Romance Philology, and Comparative 
Literature. It is interesting to observe that the instruction in these sub- 
jects now calls for the services of four professors, three assistant pro- 
fessors, and nine instructors, though not all give their entire time to the 
departments mentioned. — Great aid has been rendered the instruction 
in the Romance field by the University Library, which has during the 
past summer arranged and classified the Italian and Spanish books in its 
possession. It was known that its collections were very rich in these 
subjects, though it was impossible to estimate even approximately their 
real extent, as the books were scattered very widely, works of a single 
author being often on several floors and in remote parts of the building. 
Now that everything bearing upon Italian and Spanish literature has 
been gathered together, we are delighted to find that we had much under- 
estimated the treasures we have to use. There can be few better work- 
ing collections in these subjects anywhere than the Harvard student now 
has access to. 


A. R. Marsh, ’83. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


The training of the ’Varsity Eleven 
this year was changed in two respects : 
first, the Freshman candidates were 
not allowed to join the squad; sec- 
ondly, the actual amount of football 
playing has been greatly reduced. A 
third change, the proposal to select 
the Eleven at the beginning of the 
year, was suggested, but for several 
reasons could not be completely car- 
ried out, and thus the Eleven could 
not be picked until the eve of the 
Yale game. 

The first change, that of keeping 
Freshmen with their class team until 
they showed ’Varsity form, prevented 
them from forming too high an opin- 
ion of their own merits at the outset. 
As a result, only one Freshman played 
on the ’Varsity squad, and the Fresh- 
man Eleven was able to get much 
better team work than in former 
years. Under this arrangement the 
men have had better training than 
they would have had as substitutes on 
the ’Varsity. 

The second point of departure, 
giving the men lighter work than in 
former years, seems also to have been 
a success. It has undoubtedly pre- 
vented many injuries (although the 
list of cripples has been large at 
times), and has kept the men in the 
best of condition. The work began 
with the setting up exercises, iron and 
wooden dumb-bell drills, under Mr. 
J. G. Lathrop, followed by the usual 
practice of falling on the ball, and 
later of tackling the dummy. Not 
once was the ’Varsity lined up merely 
for the purpose of playing football. 
Every time they went into a practice 


or match game they were told to 
master some detail of. the game. 
Outside of the Wednesday and Sat- 
urday games, the Eleven has had but 
one line-up a week, the other days 
being devoted to signal practice. 

As usual, there has been a Second 
Eleven, but this year it has been 
almost entirely independent of the 
*Varsity. Enough substitutes were 
taken on the ’Varsity squad to form 
a complete eleven. These men were 
taught the ’Varsity signals and never 
lined up against it. From the candi- 
dates who remained, a second eleven 
was chosen with a captain and a code 
of signals of its own. 

Owing to the system adopted, the 
work of the ’Varsity in the early games 
was discouraging, but as time went on 
it was apparent that there was a solid 
foundation upon which to build. At 
times the men showed great dash and 
brilliancy, giving the assurance that 
excellent playing would come out of 
it all. The defense, as in past years, 
was of the highest order, while, as has 
not been the case in the past, the team 
was early trained to take the offensive. 

Of the members of last year’s 
Eleven all but Frank Shaw, John 
Dunlop, A. M. Beale, and Capt. E. 
N. Wrightington returned to col- 
lege. Doucette, a substitute of three 
years’ standing, fitted into Frank 
Shaw’s place, while Swain, also a sub- 
stitute last year, pushed Wheeler out 
of the position of left tackle. That 
left the line as follows: left end, 
Cabot; left tackle, Swain; left 
guard, Bouvé; centre, Doucette ; 
right guard, J. E. N. Shaw; right 
tackle, Donald, right end, Moulton. 
Behind the line, Cochrane, last year’s 
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substitute, and Garrison, ’97, a class 
eleven man of exceptional ability, 
alternated most of the season at quar- 
ter-back. Dibblee, ’99, a substitute 
half-back last year, early developed 
into the best back of the season, 
taking his place on the left side. For 
right half-back, J. A. Sullivan, L. S., 
also a last year’s substitute, was first 
choice, but injuries kept him out of 
the game most of the time. That 
gave Sawin, the only Freshman on the 
squad, Cozzens, 98, and Parker, of 
last year’s Freshman Eleven, a chance 
there. At full-back Haughton, ’99, was 
tried, but he gave way for a time to 
Warren, 1900. 

The coaching, which was in the 
hands of a committee composed of Dr. 
W. A. Brooks, ex-capt. R. W. Em- 
mons, 795, and Mr. L. F. Deland, was 
carried out through W. C. Forbes, who 
acted as head coach. He was assisted 
principally by W. H. Lewis, ex-capt. 
E. N. Wrightington, A. M. Beale, D. 
S. Dean, B. G. Waters, and Marshall 
Newell. 

The Yale game was played on the 
new grounds, Soldier’s Field, on Nov. 
13, before 25,000 spectators. Neither 
side scored. The play was clean 
throughout, without slugging or squab- 
bling. The teams were as follows : — 


HARVARD. YALE. 
COGS 1a Oi 5a sinisk sceceteccessceccas r. e., Hall 
Swain (Wheeler), 1. t..........r. t., Chamberlin 
PROF Ls Boing wis sosinsdncccdcavecues r. g., Brown 
TINE Oi oe sis wieccsicve sence c., Cadwalader 
Haskell (Shaw), r. g.....-+++-+0+ 1. g., Chadwick 
DON (BRIS), 2. Gio oasis cesses 1. t., Rodgers 
MEQUON, Bs Gov sce seca cvciinstsceccic l. e., Hazen 
Garrison, q. b.........--++-+.+++q. b., De Saulles 
DN Do Pease ss cenececsecss 1. h. b., Corwin 
Warren (Parker), 1. h. b......r. h. b., Benjamin 
RBM EAS Biss cuscoacesenceaue f. b., McBride 


Umpire, Mr. Paul Dashiel, Lehigh. Referee, 
Mr. McClung, Lehigh. Linesmen, Mr. John 
Graham, B. A. A.; Mr. D. M. Goodrich, Har- 
vard; Mr. J. Howland, Yale. Timer, F. Wood, 
B. A. A. Time, two 35 min. halves. 


The record of the games up to the 
Yale game was as follows :— 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 
OG: DWE de.c csckvesscsesens 22 0 
GP has caain i inexceases 24 0 

D Wertaetlh.....cccccscccccoss 13 0 

13 Amberat .......ccccccccccces 38 0 

SG We OD a ccsinccvecsaccaca 10 0 

2 Newton A. A....ccccccccccce 24 0 

DO PN ox cocanxceeriedveccise 18 0 

27 Newtowne A. C 22 0 

Oe Gack ci occcsvecseceucs 24 5 
Nov. 3 Wesleyan... ..ccccccccccccces 37 0 
Bt Weis cctacisccevcwesecsss 0 0 

232 5 

Rowing. 


The rowing plans for this year con- 
tain several new features of consider- 
able importance. There was a race 
between four four-oared crews Nov. 6; 
another, in barges, between two trial 
eights, will be rowed Dec. 4. The 
work in the tank will be given up, the 
class races will be rowed two weeks 
earlier than usual, and there will be 
no ’Varsity crew until after that time. 
Sixteen men will then be chosen, and 
no man will be sure of his seat until 
the day of the race. This will give 
the men greater racing experience, it 
will enable the coach to judge more 
thoroughly of his material, and the 
uncertainty will compel each candi- 
date to do the very best work of which 
he is capable. 

The Crew began work the day Col- 
lege opened. Captain Goodrich asked 
all the men who rowed last year on 
the ’Varsity, the class crews, and the 
Weld Senior crew to report at the 
boat-house Oct. 7. They were di- 
vided into four squads, and taken in 
charge by Captain Goodrich, J. H. 
Perkins, J. F. Perkins, and C. C. Bull. 
After some practice in pairs the men 
were put into four-oared shells, built 
by Davy during the summer, and 
rigged after the English method, 
except that swivel locks were substi- 
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tuted for thole-pins. The crews were 
finally made up as follows : I. Stroke, 
Goodrich (capt.); 3, McDuffie; 2, 
Blake ; bow, Adams, ’99. II. Stroke, 
H. Adams; 3, Perkins, ’98 (capt.) ; 
2, Byrd; bow, Marvin, ’99. III. 
Stroke, Biddle; 3, Perkins (capt.), 
99 ; 2, Brown ; bow, Wood, 798. IV. 
Stroke, Bull (capt.); 3, Heath; 2, 
Higginson; bow, DuBois. When J. 
H. Perkins and Bull joined the foot- 
ball squad, Robinson, ’98, took the 
place of the former, and Fitzgerald, 
1900, that of the latter. H. Adams 
was elected captain of the second 
crew in the place of Perkins, and 
Marvin was put at 3, and Robinson 
wentin at bow. Higginson was chosen 
captain of the fourth crew in place of 
Bull, and he also took the place of the 
latter at stroke, Fitzgerald going in at 
2. H.Adams’s crew won the race, Nov. 
6. The other men who are rowing 
are Garrett, 99, Barnes, ’98, Dobyns, 
’98, Butler, 98, McBurney, 798, Pierce, 
1900, Davis, 99, and Kinnicutt, ’98. 
Mr. Lehmann arrived Nov. 4, and 
took charge of the crews. 


Baseball, 

In response to the call of Captain 
Rand 60 men reported for fall prac- 
tice in baseball. The squad was soon 
reduced to four nines, which con- 
tinued to practice until Oct. 11. It 
was then reduced to two nines and 
a few substitutes, and the fall work 
stopped. The spring practice will 
begin in the new cage on Soldier’s 
Field, Jan. 1, and only the following 
men, together with the battery candi- 
dates, will be called out: H. Foster, 
Stearns, Chandler, Haskell, Farring- 
ton, Laughlin, McVey, Thompson, 
Clark, Litchfield, Ewer, Lynch, Bur- 
gess, Sears, Quincy, E. H. Foster, 
Goodridge, and Sterling. 


Athletics. — Notes. 
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Crack Athletics. 


The ’Varsity fall handicap track 
meeting was held Oct. 28 on Holmes 
Field. Although the weather was in- 
clement and the track heavy, the 
events were well contested and the 
scores were good for fall races. The 
summary follows : — 

120 Yds. Hurdles— Won by C. H. 
Whitney, 1901, scratch. Time, 171s. 

100 Yds. Dash — Final heat, M. L. 
Bernstein, 1901, first. Time, 10} s. 

Mile Walk— Won by G. O. 
Thacher, 1901, scratch. 7 m. 594s. 

Mile Run — Won by D. Grant, M. 
S., scratch. Time, 4 m. 304 s. 

440 Yds. Dash — Won by W. G. 
Clerk, 1901, 40 yds. Time, 49s. 

220 Yds. Hurdles — Won by W. G. 
Morse, ’99, scratch. Time, 253 s. 

220 Yds. Dash — First heat —G. J. 
Holliday, 1901, 10 yds., first. Time, 


228s. Second heat—L. B. Canter- 
bury, ’99, 5 yds., first. Time, 234s. 
880 Yds. Run— Won by H. B. 


Clark, 1901, 60 yds. Time,1 m. 59s, 

Two Mile Bicycle Race — Held on 
Charles River Park track. Won by 
E. Warner, ’98, 300 yds. Time, 5 m. 
82 s. 

Running High Jump— Won by 
W. G. Morse, ’99, scratch, 5 ft. 11} in. 

Shot Put — Won by H. H. Fox, L. 
S., 6 ft., actual put, 37 ft. 3 in. 

Running Broad Jump — Won by 
C. S. Edgell, 99, 2 ft., actual jump, 
20 ft. 14 in. 

Pole Vault — Won by R. S. Hardy, 
1901, 2 ft., actual vault, 8 ft. 9 in. 


Motes, 

The undergraduate members of the 
athletic committee for this year are 
J. H. Perkins, ’98, E. G. Burgess, ’98, 
and M. Donald, ’99.—JIn the Inter- 
collegiate Tennis Tournament held in 
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New Haven, S. G. Thompson, of 
Princeton, won the singles, defeating 
J. D. Forbes, of Harvard. M. D. 
Whitman and L. E. Ware, of Har- 
yard, won the doubles. — The new offi- 
cers of the Harvard Athletic Associ- 
ation are, Pres., B. H. Hayes, ’98; 
vice-pres., F. R. Nourse, ’99 ; sec., J. 
T. Roche, ’99 ; treas., Arthur Adams, 
99, stewards, A. B. Emmons, Frazier 
Curtis, 98, H. H. Fish, W. G. Morse, 
99, C. D. Draper, A. N. Rice, 1900. 
—G. F. Hurt, ’99, has been elected 
captain of the bicycle team. — The La- 
crosse team will be coached this year 
by Mr. Hood, captain of the ’85 team, 
that won the amateur championship of 
America. The team will be coached 
during the fall and winter by Capt. 
H. C. Ring, ’98.—The Weld Boat 
Club has been active since College 
opened. An unusually large number 
of men have been rowing in singles and 
in pairs, and arrangements are being 
made for a race between organized 
fours. In addition to the regular 
Weld eight, which has rowed during 
the fall, a Weld Freshman crew has 
been organized under the direction 
of Mr. Donovan. — The class football 
series resulted as follows: Oct. 29, 
Juniors, 10, Seniors, 0. Oct. 30, 
Freshmen, 36, Sophomores, 0. Nov. 
3, Juniors, 12, Freshmen, 18. 
Fletcher Dobyns, ’98. 


Regulations on Athletics. 


The Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports have recently issued 
the following revised rules : — 


ARTICLE I. 
THE COMMITTEE. 

Rute 1. The Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports (here- 
inafter called the “ Athletic Commit- 
tee” and “the Committee”) has 
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entire supervision and control of all 
athletic exercises within and without 
the precincts of the University, subject 
to the authority of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, as defined by the stat- 
utes. 

Rute 2. The officers of the Com- 
mittee are a chairman and a secre- 
tary. The Committee appoints a 
graduate treasurer, who exercises 
supervision over the accounts of all 
athletic organizations using University 
grounds or buildings. The Committee 
through its treasurer has entire con- 
trol over the disposition of the athletic 
fund. 

RuLeE 3. The Committee exercises 
a general supervision over the grounds 
and buildings devoted by the Univer- 
sity to athletic sports and exercises. 
Each member of the Committee is at 
any time entitled to admission to every 
such ground or building. 

Rute 4. Stated meetings of the 
Committee are held on the first Tues- 
day of each month during term time ; 
and special meetings are held at the 
call of the chairman, and shall be 
called on the written request of two 
members. Notice of special meetings 
shall be sent two days at least before 
the time of meeting. Four members 
of the committee shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Rute 5. Any student of the Uni- 
versity is entitled to present at any 
stated meeting of the Committee a 
petition the granting of which would 
lie within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee, and to be heard in support 
thereof. 


ARTICLE II. 
RULES OF ELIGIBILITY. 
Rute 1. No one shall be allowed 
to represent Harvard University in 
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any public athletic contest, either in- 
dividually or as a member of any 
team, unless he can satisfy the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports that he is, and intends to be 
throughout the College year, a bona 
Jide member of the University, taking 
a full year’s work. 

Rue 2. No student on probation 
can take part in any public athletic 
contest. A student who is dropped 
for neglect of his studies into a lower 
class shall be debarred from taking 
part in any intercollegiate contests 
until the end of the next academic 
year, or until he produces from the 
Faculty satisfactory evidence that he 
has made up all the deficiencies which 
stand in the way of his restoration to 
his original class. 

Rute 3. No one who is not a regu- 
lar student in the College or Scientific 
School, and no regular student in 
either of these departments who has 
ever played in any intercollegiate con- 
test upon a class or university team 
of any other college, shall play upon 
a Harvard team until he has resided 
one academic year at the University 
and passed the annual examinations 
upon a full year’s work. 

Rute 4. No student shall be al- 
lowed to represent Harvard University 
in any public athletic contest, either 
individually or as a member of any 
team, who, either before or since 
entering the University, shall have 
engaged for money in any athletic 
competition, whether for a stake, or 
a money prize, or a share of the en- 
trance fees or admission money ; or 
who shall have taught or engaged in 
any athletic exercise or sport as a 
means of livelihood ; or who shall at 
any time have received for taking part 
in any athletic sport or contest any 
pecuniary gain or emolument what- 


ever, direct or indirect, with the single 
exception that he may have received 
from the college organization, or from 
any permanent amateur association of 
which he was at the time a member, 
the amount by which the expenses ne- 
cessarily incurred by him in represent- 
ing his organization in athletic contests 
exceeded his ordinary expenses. 

Rute 5. No student, whether he 
has represented one or more colleges, 
shall take part in intercollegiate con- 
tests for more than four years. 

In this Rule the term “College” 
includes: — 

1. All institutions called colleges 
and authorized to confer a bachelor’s 
degree which admits to the Sopho- 
more Class of Harvard College. 

2. All scientific and professional 
schools authorized to confer an equiv- 
alent degree. 

3. The Military Academy at West 
Point and the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, ete. 

Rute 6. No student shall take part 
in any public athletic contest without 
the previous permission of the Direc- 
tor of the Gymnasium, based upon 
such physical examination as may be 
required. 

Violation of this rule debars a stu- 
dent from all further participation in 
public athletic contests, whether con- 
fined to students of the University or 
not, until he is reinstated by vote of 
the Committee. 

Rute 7. No student shall become 
a candidate for any crew unless he is 
able to swim. 

Rute 8. No one shall be a mem- 
ber of a Freshman team or crew ex- 
cept one who has not passed more 
than a year in any university, and 
is either a member of the Freshman 
Class of the Academic or Scientific 
department in his first year of resi- 
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dence, or a first-year special student 
in one of those departments. 

Rute 9. Each student shall con- 
tinue to take part in the class team or 
crew of the class with which he origi- 
nally entered the University; provided 
that any student may be assigned to 
another class team or crew by special 
vote of the Committee for cause shown. 


ARTICLE III. 
SCHEDULES AND GAMES. 

Rute 1. No schedule of match 
games, races, or athletic exhibitions, 
arranged by any athletic organization, 
shall take effect until it has been 
approved by the Committee; and 
no game shall be played unless it has 
been thus approved. 

Rute 2. No match games, races, 
or athletic exhibitions, whether con- 
fined to students of the University or 
not, shall take place in Cambridge 
except after the last recitation hour 
on Saturday, or after four o’clock in 
the afternoon on other days. 

Rute 3. All match games, races, 
or athletic exhibitions outside of Cam- 
bridge shall take place upon Satur- 
day, unless permission for another 
day is first obtained from the Com- 
mittee in writing. 

Rute 4. No game shall be played 
away from Cambridge during an ex- 
amination period, if it may cause the 
absence from an examination of any 
student taking part in the game. 

Rute 5. All contests shall take 
place, so far as possible, upon college 
grounds. 

Rue 6. Team practice is not per- 
mitted during the summer. 


ARTICLE IV. 
CAPTAINS AND MANAGERS, 
Rute 1. The captain of each Uni- 
versity team shall be elected at the 
VOL. VI. — NO. 22. 17 


close of its season by written ballot. 
No player who did not take part in 
the most important contest or con- 
tests of the season shall vote. The 
retiring captain shall call and preside 
over the meeting, and none but voters 
shall be present. The Athletic Com- 
mittee shall have power to annul the 
election of captain at any time. 

Rute 2. The rules governing the 
election of captains of the University 
teams shall also govern the election of 
captains of class teams, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions : Only those players 
who took part in any Class or Inter- 
collegiate game as member of a class 
team may vote for captain. The 
captain of each Freshman team shall 
be elected by such candidates for the 
team as the captain of the University 
team may designate ; the captain of 
the University team may, however, 
appoint a temporary captain. 

Rute 3. The coach and manager 
of each team shall be appointed by 
the captain of the team, and shall 
be approved by the Athletic Commit- 
tee. The President of the Harvard 
Athletic Association shall, however, 
be ex-officio manager of the track 
team. 

Rute 4. Captains and officers of 
the various athletic organizations will 
be held responsible for the observance, 
by members of their organizations, of 
these rules and of such further regu- 
lation as may be communicated to 
them by the Committee. 

The captain is held especially re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the 
regulation as to physical examina- 
tions, and for the decorum of his 
team while training and while taking 
part in contests. 

Rute 5. The name of each candi- 
date for a team or crew shall be sub- 
mitted to the chairman by the captain 
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before he is allowed to take part in 
any contest. The captains shall not 
allow a student to take part in a con- 
test unless his name has been so sub- 
mitted during the playing season. 

Route 6. The captain is required, 
on the day after a match or contest, 
to furnish to the chairman a list of 
those who took part as members of 
his team, preferably on the blank 
form supplied by the Committee. In 
case the contest took place out of 
Cambridge, there shall also be in- 
cluded in the list the names of all 
men who accompanied the team as 
substitutes. [The names should be 
arranged alphabetically, and initials 
and collegiate standing should be 
accurately given. By arrangement 
between the Committee and the Re- 
corder, this list will serve also in 
place of notice of intended absence 
and explanation of absence required 
by the Regulations of Harvard Col- 
lege ; but no student is thereby re- 
leased from his responsibility to his 
instructors or to any Faculty or Ad- 
ministrative Board. Absence from 
Cambridge is no excuse for delay in 
handing in written work. ] 

Rute 7. Before taking a team out 
of town (except on Saturday after- 
noon, for that day only) it will be 
necessary for the captain in each case 
to obtain a written authorization from 
the chairman, upon the blank form 
provided for the purpose. Immedi- 
ately on his return the captain must 
fill out that part of the blank showing 
the time of departure and return, and 
he must send the whole to the chair- 
man. 

Rue 8. The manager of each team 
shall consult the chairman before ar- 
ranging any contests; and shall not 
arrange any contest, except with the 
team of a college or university, with- 


out express permission first obtained 
from the chairman. 


ARTICLE V. 


“ec 


THE USE OF THE ‘‘.”’ 

Rue 1. No student shall be al- 
lowed to use the letter “H” in such 
a way as to appear to be a player on 
a Harvard team except in accordance 
with the following rules : — 

Rute 2. Baseball and Football. — 
A sweater having the “H” shall be 
issued to every player who has already 
played in an important game as a 
member of the University team. The 
captain of the team in consultation 
with the chairman of the Athletic 
Committee shall determine which are 
the important games. 

Rue 3. Crew. — A sweater having 
the “H™” shall be issued to every 
member of the crew, to the coxswain, 
and to the substitutes. The “H” 
shall be kept by all holders of sweat- 
ers. 

Rute 4. Track Athletics. — A 
sweater having the “H” shall be is- 
sued to every man on the team who 
has won a point in the Mott Haven or 
Dual Games. Every other member 
of the team shall have a sweater with 
om A. A’ 

Rute 5. Hatbands shall be issued 
to the managers of the teams and to 
the wearers of the “ H.” 

Rute 6. In order to distinguish 
clearly between the different teams, 
the following colors have been 


adopted : — 

Football ...0..0.sc008 Black sweater with red H. 
 iscnnccesece Red sweater with black H. 
SIN GaN dues ecedaved White sweater with red H. 
Track team.......... Red sweater with white H. 


ARTICLE VI. 
GENERAL REGULATIONS, 
Rute 1. No person shall assume 
the functions of trainer or instructor 
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in athletics upon the grounds or within 
the buildings of the University with- 
out authority in writing from the 
Committee ; and no trainer or coach 
shall receive any compensation for 
his services unless regularly appointed 
as a College official by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 
Rue 2. Any athletic organization 
making use of University buildings 
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or grounds for match games, races, 
or athletic exhibitions will be held 
responsible for the good order of par- 
ticipants and spectators during the 
time of occupancy. 

Rute 3. No candidate for mem- 
bership in any athletic team shall 
run for exercise on the sidewalk of 
any public street in Cambridge, or in 
any public place, while scantily clad. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 

Since our last meeting the Club has 
suffered a great loss in the death of 
H. B. Stone, ’73. His loyalty to the 
University, his position as one of the 
foremost Harvard men of the West, 
and his success in business life gained 
him the respect and admiration of all 
who came in contact with him. — The 
Club is publishing a catalogue con- 
taining, in addition to the list of the 
regular members of the Club, the 
names of all Harvard men known to 
be resident in Chicago. It is gratify- 
ing to know that this list will show 
425 men who have been connected 
with the University. — The great suc- 
cess of the joint meeting of the Clubs 
of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton held 
last year created a desire for a repeti- 
tion of the event, and the three organ- 
izations will again unite in an informal 
meeting to be held just before the 
football games in the East. 

Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 


FITCHBURG. 
Officers for 1897: Pres. E. P. 
Miller, ’72 ; vice-pres., E. P. Pierce, 


77 ; sec. and treas., H. I. Wallace, ’77; 
executive committee, Alvah Crocker, 
479, C. H. Blood, 79, C. E. Ware, ’76. 
At the last meeting of the Club reso- 
lutions were adopted on the death of 
its last president, the Hon. Harris C. 
Hartwell, ’69. 
Herbert I. Wallace, ’77, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 

A pleasant and well-attended smoker 
was given by the Club on June 25, 
1897. The proceedings were informal, 
and there were no set speeches or 
stated topics for discussion. The 
smoker was preceded by a short busi- 
ness meeting, and the secretary laid 
before the Club circulars and letters 
from the Lowell and Child societies 
and the Harvard Memorial Associa- 
tion. —In response to an invitation 
from Harvard clubs in the South and 
in the Middle West asking that the 
Harvard Club of Milwaukee be repre- 
sented by a delegate at a meeting of 
Harvard Clubs to be held in January, 
1898, it was voted that the Harvard 
Club of Milwaukee be represented at 
such meeting by a delegate to be ap- 
pointed by the president. The presi- 
dent thereafter appointed E. W. Frost, 
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84, as a delegate to the meeting of 
the clubs. The recent death of C. P. 
Button, ’73, one of the founders and 
most loyal members of the Club, 
was regretfully noticed. The busi- 
ness meeting was followed by light 
refreshments and much good singing 
led by Walter Cary and Dr. Arthur 
Holbrook. — A. N. MecGeoch, ’91, has 
returned from a trip abroad, and 
George Rublee, 90, has removed to 
Chicago, where he is practicing law. 
E. W. Krackowizer, [’74], has re- 
turned to Milwaukee. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr., Div., 89-91, has been installed as 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
in Milwaukee. The annual election 
of officers of the Club will be held 
in December, and will be followed 
by asmoker. The annual dinner will 
probably be given about Feb. 22. 
Edward W. Frost, ’84, Sec. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The second annual dinner of the 
Harvard men of Poughkeepsie and 
Dutchess County was held at the Nel- 
son House, Poughkeepsie, Nov. 5. 
There were present Postmaster Frank 
Hasbrouck and Peter Hulme, ’72; 
Irving Elting, "78; the Rev. W. B. 
Hill, ’79; the Rev. Prescott Evarts, 
81; W. F. Booth, 84; Wm. Ropes 
and Edmund Platt, ’88; I. E. Bing- 
ham, ’89; D. T. Clark, 92; Dubois 
Tooker, 94; Harry Plum, ’97; and 
Silas Hinkley, Marshal Holbrook, and 
Raymond Frost. Messrs. Hill, Hulme, 
and Platt were appointed a committee 
to perfect a permanent organization, 
and also to confer with representatives 
of other colleges for the foundation of 
a University Club. 

Edmund Platt, ’88. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
A regular quarterly meeting was 
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held on July 22. About 20 Harvard 
men were present. Horace Davis, 
749, read a memorial of the late 
Stephen H. Phillips, ’42, the first 
President of the Club. The memorial 
had been prepared by a committee 
consisting of Mr. Davis, F. J. Symmes, 
s ’66, and Dr. Philip King Brown, ’90. 
Dr. E. P. Stone, m ’83, J. B. T. Tut- 
hill, 87, and Dr. Herbert C. Moffitt, m 
’93, were present as guests. Living- 
stone Jenks, ’92, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Club, the membership of 
which is now 125. 

On Oct. 28 this Club and the Yale 
Alumni Association of California held 
a joint dinner at the Delmonico Res- 
taurant in San Francisco. The attend- 
ance was not confined to the members 
of the two clubs, an effort having been 
made to get together as many as pos- 
sible of the Harvard men and Yale 
men who were in the vicinity of San 
Francisco. There were 105 present, 
of whom 63 were Harvard men and 
50 were members of this Club. 

The table was arranged in a form 
which may be roughly described as a 
double horseshoe. The members of 
the two clubs sat on both sides of 
three lines of table which at one end 
of the hall were joined together by 
curved lines. The presidents of the 
two clubs sat at the same end of the 
hall, the president of the Harvard 
Club at the bend of one of the two 
horseshoes, and the president of the 
Yale Alumni Association at the bend 
of the other horseshoe. 

After the coffee F. J. Symmes, s 
66, as chairman of the Dinner Com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club, intro- 
duced the senior officer of the two 
clubs, E. J. Pringle, 45, the president 
of the Harvard Club. Mr. Pringle 
said that the purpose of gathering 
Harvard men and Yale men together 
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around the same board was to demon- 
strate that although Harvard and 
Yale are rivals, they are not enemies. 
He called upon Prof. T. R. Bacon, 
of the University of California, to re- 
spond on behalf of the Yale men to 
the toast, “ Yale and Harvard.” At 
the conclusion of Prof. Bacon’s speech, 
the chairman of the Dinner Committee 
of the Yale Alumni Association intro- 
duced Mr. Charles Page, the president 
of that association, who expressed re- 
gret that the good feeling which had 
prevailed between the two colleges in 
his day had ever been interrupted, 
even temporarily. He then called 
upon F, H. Wheelan, ’80, who enter- 
tained us with an account of the rela- 
tions which existed between the two 
colleges in his day. He was followed 
by President Kellogg (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia) and by Mr. Gordon Blanding, 
on behalf of Yale, and by Joseph 
Shippen, ’60, and C. M. Belshaw, ’83, 
on behalf of Harvard. Mr. Shippen 
told us of a much smaller Harvard- 
Yale gathering over which he had 
presided several months ago as presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Seattle. 
He also entertained us by singing a 
Modern Greek song. ‘Throughout the 
evening a Yale quartet had sung col- 
lege songs at frequent intervals, which 
added greatly to the pleasure of the 
evening. 
Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, on Oct. 20, a committee on the 
evening reception was appointed. On 
Oct. 27, committees were appointed 
on a symposium, on clinics, on recep- 
tion and registration, and on the work 
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of the School. The address of the 
Treasurer, Dr. H. S. Parsons, is 196 
Marlborough St., Boston ; that of the 
Secretary is 184 Boylston St., Boston. 
W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

Bulletin number xi, containing an 
account of the June meeting and the 
speeches made at the dinner, has been 
sent to all members. — Dr. Cheever 
is acting on the following resolution, 
which was unanimously and enthusi- 
astically passed at the June meeting : 
“ Resolved, That the President of the 
Association be authorized, in behalf of 
the Association, to petition the Board 
of Overseers to further consider the 
question of extending the right of 
voting for members of the board of 
Overseers to graduates of the Medical 
School.” — Dr. David Hunt is to de- 
liver, by invitation of the Association, 
a course of lectures on the History of 
Medicine. Due announcement of the 
lectures will be made. 

James S. Stone, ’89, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 


Editor. 
1833. 
Dr. Morritt Wray, Sec. 
Sparks St., Cambridge. 

William Mackay Prichard died in 
New York city on Oct. 17. He was 
born in Concord in 1814. After 
graduating from Harvard he formed 
a law partnership with William Emer- 
son, a brother of R. W. Emerson, ’21. 
Upon the death of Judge Emerson, 
Mr. Prichard associated with himself 
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the Hon. W. G. Choate and Mr. 
Duncan Smith; their partnership 
continued until Judge Choate ac- 
cepted from President Hayes a nomi- 
nation to the judgeship of the United 
States District Court in this circuit. 


1841. 


S. F. McCreary, Sec. 
384 Harvard St., Brookline. 

In October, Col. T. W. Higginson 
returned from a three months’ stay in 
England. — Judge J. S. Keyes is 
president of the Concord Antiquarian 
Society. 

1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

Andrew Oliver died Oct. 17, in 
New York city. He was born at 
Hanover, N. H., Feb. 23, 1824, and 
was the son of Daniel Oliver, M. D., 
Professor in Dartmouth College. 
After graduation, he read law in 
the offices of Rufus Choate and R. H. 
Dana, and was admitted to the bar in 
Boston. Later he studied theology, 
and in 1854 took orders in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and after 
missionary and parish work, in 1864 
he became professor of Greek and 
Hebrew in St. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale, N. Y. In 1873 he was made 
professor of Biblical Learning in the 
General Theological Seminary, where 
he continued in the active discharge 
of his duties up to the last week of his 
life. He was given the degree of 
A. M. by Trinity College in 1858, that 
of D. D. by Hobart College in 1868, 
and by the General Theological Semi- 
nary in 1885. On June 20, 1855, 
he married Adelaide, daughter of 
William Henry Imlay, of Hartford, 
Conn. He leaves three daughters, 
and a son, who graduated at Harvard, 
in 1892. 
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1843. 
Tuomas B. HAtt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 

Charles Anderson Dana entered the 
Class of 1843, and remained two 
years, when failing eyesight com- 
pelled him to withdraw. He received 
an honorary A. M. in 1861, and an 
A. B. out of course in 1863. He was 
born at Hinsdale, N. H., Aug. 8, 
1819; was taken to Buffalo, N. Y., 
in 1831, and placed in a dry goods 
store. He fitted himself for college 
and entered in 1839. After the close 
of his Sophomore year, he joined the 
association at Brook Farm ; became 
a trustee, and taught Greek and 
German. He left there in the begin- 
ning of 1846, and went to work in the 
Boston Chronotype office at $5 a week. 
Later in 1846 he moved to New 
York city and got employment on the 
Tribune, where he worked till the be- 
ginning of 1862, when he resigned 
his position, having contributed largely 
to the success of that newspaper, 
beginning with $10 a week as city 
editor, and closing his connection at 
$50 a week. He was a firm sup- 
porter of Mr. Greeley in his opposition 
to the extension of slavery. In 1862 
he was appointed by Secretary Stan- 
ton to settle the quartermaster’s 
accounts at Cairo, involving millions, 
and afterwards to examine the pay- 
master’s affairs in the Department 
of the Mississippi. He accompanied 
Grant through the Vicksburg cam- 
paign. His services led Secretary 
Stanton to recall him to Washington 
to be assistant secretary of war, which 
position he held till Lee’s surrender. 
It is said that Stanton and Lincoln 
depended much upon his accurate 
perception and just estimates of men 
and measures for information upon 
the actual state of affairs at the 
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front. The same qualities which 
made Mr. Dana a great journalist 
made him a consummate reporter of 
military events. He was in the sad- 
dle at the front much of the time 
during the campaigns of northern 
Mississippi and Vicksburg, the rescue 
of Chattanooga, and the marches and 
battles of Virginia in 1864. After 
the war he was for a while editor of 
the Chicago Republican. Returning 
to New York, he organized the stock 
company that now owns the Sun news- 
paper, and became its editor, the 
first number issued by him appearing 
Jan. 27, 1868. For nearly thirty 
years he was actively and continuously 
engaged in the management of that 
journal, and solely responsible for its 
conduct. He wrote and published sev- 
eral books by himself and with others, 
including a life of U.S. Grant. His 
“ Household Book of Poetry, a collec- 
tion of the best minor poems of the 
English language,” first published in 
1857, has passed through many edi- 
tions. With George Ripley, ’23, he 
edited “The American Cyclopaedia.” 
He married, in 1846, Eunice McDaniel 
of Maryland, by whom he had four 
children, who survive him, including 
one son, Paul, Harvard ’74. In 1889 
he received the degree of LL. D. from 
the University of Notre Dame. He 
died at his summer home near Glen 
Cove, Long Island, Oct. 17, 1897. He 
presided at the last gathering of the 
Class of 43 in July, 1893. 


1844. 
EpwARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The Rev. Charles Arey, a tempo- 
rary member of the Class, died in 
Salem on March 7. He was born at 
Wellfleet, Aug. 22, 1822, and after 
quitting Harvard studied at Kenyon 
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College. His first pastorate was at 
Toledo, O.; subsequently he had a 
church at Erie, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and other places in New York and 
New Jersey, finally settling in Salem 
in 1875. 
1847. 
A. P. CHAMBERLAINE, Sec. 
Concord. 

Only seven members gathered at 
Thayer 3 on last Commencement Day, 
although the Class was supposed to 
celebrate its 50th anniversary. They 
were Thomas Breese, A. P. Chamber- 
laine, J. A. Henshaw, C. W. Homer, 
C. W. Munroe, G. W. Phillips, Francis 
Tiffany. A. P. Chamberlaine was 
chosen Class Secretary, in place of 
Judge Allen, resigned. — Two mem- 
bers have died within a year, viz.: 
Charles Bruce, at Clarkton, Va., on 
Oct. 5, 1896 ; and Charles T. Chase, 
who died in Brooklyn a year or more 
ago; the exact date is as yet unknown. 


1849. 
T. K. Lornrop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Boston Commercial Club has 
reélected C. F. Choate, 49, president. 
—Gamaliel Bradford is president of 
the Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants. — Col. C. R. Codman is president 
and T. K. Lothrop a vice-president of 
the Boston Provident Association. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

George Bliss was born in Springfield, 
May 3, 1830, and died in Wakefield, 
R. 1. Sept. 2,1897. He was the only 
son of George Bliss, a well-known 
lawyer of western Massachusetts, and 
president of the Western R. R. of 
Mass., now the Boston and Albany 
R. R. His mother was Mary Shep- 
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herd Dwight. His early studies were 
pursued in schools at Springfield, 
and in 1846 he went to Europe, and 
traveled for sixteen months. Return- 
ing, he studied a year in Northamp- 
ton, entered Harvard as Sophomore 
in 1848, and graduated with the Class 
of 51. While in college, in connec- 
tion with D. A. Wells, s 50, he pub- 
lished two volumes of “The Annual 
of Scientific Discovery.” After grad- 
uating, he spent two years in study 
in Berlin and in Paris, and in an 
extended pedestrian tour through 
Europe. On his return he studied 
law one year with his brother-in-law, 
George Walker, in Springfield, and a 
little over a year at the Harvard Law 
School. He then went to New York, 
and, after studying a year with W. C. 
Noyes, was admitted to the bar, Feb. 
27, 1856, and immediately began the 
independent practice of his profession. 
From that time on, his success was 
marked, both in the law and in politi- 
cal life. He soon became a power in 
the Republican party, and for years 
was its leader in the Eleventh Assem- 
bly District. In 1859 Governor Mor- 
gan offered him the position of private 
secretary, which he held for two 
years. At the same time he kept up 
his law practice in New York, taking 
F. C. Barlow, ’55, as a partner. He 
soon acquired a thorough knowledge 
of legislation and a mastery of prac- 
tical political management, which were 
subsequently called into play in all 
important matters relating to the 
city of New York. On the outbreak 
of the war he was called again by 
Governor Morgan to his assistance, 
with the understanding that in a few 
months he should receive a commis- 
sion in one of the volunteer regiments. 
But on returning to New York he 
found that Barlow had (as he wrote), 
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“during his absence of thirty-six hours, 
enlisted, got married, and started for 
the war.” In July, 1861, he was 
appointed upon Governor Morgan’s 
staff, and soon was assigned the entire 
charge of all troops raising and en- 
camped in the vicinity of New York, 
sometimes having as many as 20,000 
men under his command, and the 
selection of their officers and their 
management were substantially in his 
hands. In May, 1862, the charge of 
sick and‘wounded soldiers arriving in 
New York was also given to him, and 
at one time he had some 17,000 to 
care for. In July, 1862, he was ap- 
pointed paymaster-general of the 
State, with the rank of colonel. In 
this capacity in four months he paid 
$3,500,000 in bounties to 70,000 sol- 
diers, traveling 8,000 miles by night 
and working by day. In the same 
year he was appointed captain in the 
Fourth N. Y. Heavy Artillery, and 
detailed to the staff of Major-General 
Morgan, commanding the Depart- 
ment of New York. In the winter of 
1863-64, under the authority of the 
Secretary of War, he organized the 
20th, 26th, and 31st regiments of 
colored troops, in connection with a 
committee of the Union League Club 
of New York city. These offices he 
resigned on Jan. 1, 1863, and returned 
to the practice of the law, his business 
having been in the mean while con- 
tinued under the charge of a new 
partner, J. L. Cadwalader, /’59. In 
1866 he was appointed attorney to 
the Metropolitan Boards of Health 
and of Excise ; and in the litigation 
which followed to test the constitu- 
tionality of and to enforce the acts 
creating these boards, in conjunction 
with D. B. Eaton, Colonel Bliss was 
laborious and successful. In Janu- 
ary, 1873, he was appointed by Presi- 
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dent Grant U. S. district attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, 
which office he held for more than 
four years, displaying great ability in 
the trial of causes, and clearing up a 
congested calendar. In 1881-82 he 
was special counsel for the govern- 
ment in the trial at Washington of 
the . notorious “Star Route” cases 
against ex-Senator Dorsey and others. 
Colonel Bliss had always refused, ex- 
cept during the war, to hold any 
public office not in the line of his pro- 
fession. He drew up-the charter of 
1873, and many of the important 
amendments to it since passed. He 
drafted and procured the passage of 
the original tenement-house act of the 
city of New York; and he was one 
of the three commissioners who in 
1879-80, under the authority of the 
legislature, prepared the compilation 
known as “The Special and Local 
Acts relating to the City of New 
York,” and who subsequently drew 
up the “New York City Consolida- 
tion Act.” For many years Colonel 
Bliss had an extensive legal practice 
as the head of the firm of Bliss & 
Schley, his partner being W. S. 
Schley. Besides this, he was the 
author of several works upon legal 
subjects. His “ Treatise on the Law 
of Life Insurance ” (1872) has passed 
through three editions, and his “ An- 
notated Edition of the New York 
Code of Civil Procedure ” has become 
a standard work, known as “ Bliss’s 
Code.” He has always been an ac- 
tive newspaper writer, and in 1854 he 
contributed to the N. A. Review an 
article on “The Jacobin Club.” In 
1884 he published “The Charges 
against Mr. Blaine examined by a 
Republican.” He was twice married, 
— on Oct. 22, 1857, to Miss Catherine 
Van Rensselaer Dwight, of Spring- 


field ; after her death he married in 
May, 1887, Miss Casey, of New York, 
who survives him with her two chil- 
dren. Through his first wife’s influ- 
ence Colonel Bliss became a convert to 
the Roman Catholic Church. He was 
immediately able to render efficient 
service to his church in helping to se- 
cure the exemption of the real estate 
of the American College at Rome 
from being converted into national 
property on the ground that it was 
used exclusively for the benefit of 
American citizens. In the State 
Constitutional Convention of 1894 he 
joined with Mr. Coudert in vigorous 
defense of the threatened Catholic 
charities of the State, and prevented 
any adverse action. For these ser- 
vices, upon a visit to Rome in 1895, 
he was received by Pope Leo XIII at 
a personal conference, and subse- 
quently was created by him, at the 
earnest request of Archbishop Corri- 
gan, Commendatore of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great. 


1854. 
D. H. Coorrpesr, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

Major Marcus Cato McLemore died 
at Houston, Tex., on July 26. He 
was born at Tallahassee, Fla., Feb. 
10, 1834, and settled in Texas in 1860, 
He served in the Confederate army 
during the war, first with Waul’s 
Legion, and then as acting adjutant- 
general to General Pemberton at 
Vicksburg. In 1865 he resumed the 
practice of law at Galveston. His 
health failed about five years ago. 
His widow and seven children survive. 
— Daniel Denny died on Oct. 14. He 
was born in Boston, Jan. 16, 1835; 
after graduation, engaged in the dry 
goods and wool commission business 
in Boston; became a partner in the 
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firm of Denny, Rice & Gardner, sub- 
sequently Denny, Poor & Co.; was 
married May 24, 1860, to Mary de 
Forest Bigelow, of New York. His 
son Daniel, Jr., graduated from Har- 
vard in 1887. — Gorham Parks, Clerk 
of the Court of Appeals, died suddenly 
of heart disease at Albany on Oct. 26. 
He was born in Bangor, Me. ; shortly 
after graduation took up the study of 
law in New York. Accepting a posi- 
tion in the Court of Appeals Clerk’s 
office in 1874, he received successive 
promotions until he was appointed 
clerk on Jan. 24, 1889. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assor, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The Class resumed its winter 
monthly meetings on Nov.13. Fifteen 
were present at its annual dinner, 
which was served, as its custom has 
long been, at the Revere House in 
Boston. — Theodore Lyman died at 
Nahant on Sept. 9, by stroke of pa- 
ralysis, the culmination of the disease 
which for more than ten years had 
made him an invalid. He was born in 
Waltham, Aug. 23, 1833. He was 
married, Nov. 28, 1856, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Russell. He studied with Prof. 
Louis Agassiz for three years, and 
took the degree of Bachelor of Science 
summa cum laude in 1858, and dur- 
ing the rest of his life made natural 
history his special study and scientific 
interest. He spent two years in Eu- 
rope, where his daughter Cora was 
born in 1862. Hecame home in June, 
1863, to enter the army, and served, 
at his own expense, as volunteer aid, 
with rank of lieutenant-colonel, on the 
staff of General Meade, then com- 
manding the Army of the Potomac, 
until the end of the war. Returning 
to Brookline, during the next seven- 
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teen years he was State commissioner 
on Inland Fisheries. He belonged to 
many societies, and was interested in 
the life of the world around him. His 
influence was always thrown, in every 
popular movement, on the high-minded 
side. His election to Congress in 
1882 as an independent candidate, 
against the determined efforts of the 
predominant party, indicates how his 
friends and neighbors trusted and be- 
lieved in him. He stood in political 
life for what he deemed right, without 
much regard to its party origin. The 
way in which his canvass was con- 
ducted rendered his election doubly an 
honor to him, as well as to the friends 
who managed it. In 1885 an affliction 
came upon him so bitter that to onlook- 
ing friends it seemed simply unbeara- 
ble. He was thenceforth for nearly 
twelve years to stand still and see the 
stream of life flow by, able only to see 
but not to do, a soul imprisoned in a 
body which was losing its power of 
movement, and at last became abso- 
lutely helpless and dependent for every 
physical service uponexternalaid. His 
brave spirit in this growing isolation, 
which at last withdrew him from the 
sight of almost all except his own 
family, surmounted all barriers. He 
preserved his active interest in the 
events of other lives, and cheered on 
the doers of good in the world by mes- 
sages which came from his retreat with 
all their old-time gayety and bright- 
ness. He was one of the founders 
and a vice-president of the Mass. Re- 
form Club, a member of the Mass. 
Historical Society, a fellow of the 
American Academy, and a Harvard 
Overseer, 1868-80, 1881-88. While 
in College he wrote “The Hasty Pud- 
ding Song.” — Canon Farrar, in his 
“ Recollections,” prints these lines 
which Phillips Brooks wrote on seeing 
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a caricature of himself at the time of 
his candidacy to the bishopric : — 

** And is this, then, the way he looks, 
This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks? 
No wonder, if ’t is thus he looks, 
The church has doubts of Phillips Brooks. 
Well, if he knows himself he ’ll try 
To give these doubtful looks the lie. 
He dares not promise, but will seek, 
E’en as a bishop, to be meek ; 
To walk the way he shall be shown, 
To trust a strength that’s not his own, 
To fill the years with honest work, 
To serve his day and not to shirk, 
To quite forget what folks have said, 
To keep his heart and keep his head, 
Until men, laying him to rest, 
Shall say: ‘ At least he did his best.’ Amen.’’ 
—F. B. Sanborn has resigned the sec- 
retaryship of the American Social 
Science Association, in which he is 
now secretary of the Social Economy 
Department. — In October, Alexander 
Agassiz started on a scientific expedi- 
tion to the Pacific Ocean. —- Edward 
Sprague Rand died at Para, Brazil, 
on Sept. 28, aged 63. 


1856. 
Wo. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

A. A. Brown from time to time 
makes additional contributions to the 
“ Brown Musical Library ’’ established 
by him in the Public Library of Boston. 
It is expected that through his recent 
gifts the library will contain the series 
of all the works to be played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra this sea- 
son, including music for the first time 
played in Boston. — G. B. Chase since 
his return from abroad takes an active 
part in the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. He re- 
cently spoke before the Society in com- 
memoration of Theodore Lyman, ’55, 
who was prominent and much es- 
teemed among the Harvard classes of 
the “ fifties.” — Prof. J. B. Greenough, 
with his other work, is getting out a 
new edition of Allen and Greenough’s 


Caesar. During his visit in Europe 
last winter, he traversed the localities 
of the Gallic War, and procured many 
photographic views and other material 
with reference to this edition. — The 
Rev. J. H. Jones is interested in a 
social reform called “Christian Mu- 
tualism,” to present which meetings 
have been held in different parts of 
Massachusetts. — Judge T. J. Morris, 
of Baltimore, spent his summer vaca- 
tion at Lake St. John, Canada, and on 
his return home stopped over in Bos- 
ton to learn the Class and College news. 
— The monthly meetings of the Class 
will be resumed on the third Saturday 
of December, in the afternoon, at the 
Parker House, Boston. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The Boston Bar Association held a 
meeting in memory of J. J. Storrow 
on Oct. 30. Richard Olney, / 58, de- 
livered the principal eulogy, referring 
especially to Mr. Storrow’s able work 
as counsel for Venezuela. Resolutions 
prepared by J. L. Stackpole were 
unanimously adopted. —J. C. Ropes 
is a vice-president of the Harvard 
Benevolent Society of Boston. 


1858. 
J. C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Building, Boston. 

Samuel Wells has resigned the 
presidency of the Papyrus Club, Bos- 
ton. 

1859, 
C. J. Warts, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge: 

Dr. Edward Curtis has changed his 
residence in New York city to 33 West 
69th St.— Dr. Wm. Everett was the 
candidate for governor of the Mass. 
Gold Democrats. 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Julius Dexter was the candidate of 
the Gold Democrats for governor of 
Ohio. — S. Z. Bowman has resigned 
from the city solicitorship of Somer- 
ville. 

1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Col. William Hathaway Forbes died 
at Naushon, in Buzzard’s Bay, Oct. 
11, 1897, after an illness lasting many 
months. He was born in Milton, Nov. 
1, 1840, and was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Forbes. His college 
course was interrupted in his Junior 
year, but in 1872 he received the A. 
B. as of the Class of 1861. He was 
employed in the office of the C. B. & 
Q. R. R. at the outbreak of the Re- 
bellion, but soon found his way into 
the Union army, being commissioned 
second lieutenant, Company E, First 
Massachusetts Cavalry, Dec. 26, 1861. 
He first saw active service in South 
Carolina, but after July, 1862, he 
shared the fortunes of the Army of 
the Potomac. He was rapidly pro- 
moted, attaining the rank of major, in 
command of the Third Battalion Sec- 
ond Massachusetts Cavalry, June 20, 
1863. He was employed in watching 
and checking Mosby’s movements in 
the vicinity of Washington, when, 
being attacked by a superior force at 
Aldie, July 6, 1864, he was taken 
prisoner, “after a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, when he was pinned to earth 
by the body of his fallen horse.” 
After months of confinement in Libby 
Prison and at Columbia, diversified by 
an escape and a recapture, he was re- 
leased on parole. While yet in confine- 
ment he was made lieutenant-colonel 
of his regiment, Oct. 18, 1864 ; and 
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at length, having been exchanged, he 
was permitted to rejoin his command 
and participate in the closing events 
of the war, being mustered out May 
15, 1865. In October of that year he 
married Edith, the daughter of R. W. 
Emerson, ’21. Eight children were 
the issue of this marriage. From 1865 
to 1887 he was engaged in active busi- 
ness in Boston, and was for a number 
of years a member of his father’s firm, 
J. M. Forbes & Co. His connection 
with the American Bell Telephone Co. 
began in 1876; and for about eight 
years he was its president, resigning 
that office in 1887, but remaining a 
member of the executive committee. 
“In this great enterprise, which he 
managed with conspicuous success, he 
showed the highest abilities, courage, 
energy, sagacity, foresight, and, above 
all and always, directness of method 
and an unbending integrity.” With- 
out aspiring to political office, he was 
zealous for the good name and fame 
of his State and country, and devoted 
much time and energy to the further- 
ance of financial honesty and civil 
service reform; while his interest in 
education was attested by the work 
that he did, at no little cost to himself, 
for Milton Academy, as president of 
its board of trustees. He lightened 
the cares of a life of profound earnest- 
ness and serious purpose with rea- 
sonable indulgence in outdoor sports 
that were really manly. He admired 
fine horses, and kept them ever at 
hand. He loved the sea, and sailed 
his own yacht. In him the strong 
and the tender elements of charac- 
ter were most happily combined; and, 
in whatever position he might be 
placed, he always proved himself a 
true gentleman. — Maj. S. W. Thax- 
ter has recently been awarded a medal 
of honor by the Secretary of War. In 
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his service of over three years in the 
First Maine Cavalry, he was wounded 
in action once, and in different engage- 
ments had four horses shot under him. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

C.S. Fairchild is on the Monetary 
Committee appointed by Chairman 
Hanna ; he was also the Citizens’ can- 
didate for comptroller of Greater New 
York in the recent election. — Arthur 
Lincoln has been reappointed a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Ballot 
Law Commission, to serve for three 
years from Aug. 1, 1897, and elected 
chairman of the Board. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Frederic Crowninshield delivered a 
course of lectures on Mural Painting, 
in Boston during November. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Barnard College, New York, has 
received from Miss O. P. Stokes 
$5,000 to endow a scholarship in 
memory of the late Arthur Brooks. 
—Samuel Hoar is a vice-president of 
the Concord Antiquarian Society. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Henry Chandler Andrews died at 
Weymouth, Aug. 19, 1897. He was 
born in New York city, April 10, 
1846, and entered College with the 
Class. After graduation he taught 
school in Boston and New York two 
years, and passed one year in the law 
office of Anderson & Young in New 
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York ; while in the latter city, was a 
member of the Columbia Law School, 
from which he received the degree 
of LL. B.; was admitted to the bar 
June, 1873 ; became assistant to the 
attorney of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad in New 
York ; then was managing clerk for 
Wingate & Cullen. Since 1882 he 
had practiced law by himself, with a 
decided taste for patent law, but with 
valuable connections with enterprises 
such as the telephone litigations and 
important gas cases; he had thus 
gained a well-earned position of 
prominence at the New York bar. 
His love of music, which made him 
the Class Chorister, never deserted 
him, and he had collected a valuable 
and interesting library, very rich in 
musical works and scores. That rare 
good humor and peculiar wit which 
characterized him never left him, 
even when he knew that his days 
were numbered.—Governor Roger 
Wolcott has been made a Doctor of 
Laws by Williams College. He was 
reélected governor of Mass. in No- 


vember. 
1872. 


A. L. Lrncoin, JR., Sec. 
18 P. 0. 8q., Boston. 

Arthur Lord is a receiver of the 
Mass. Benefit Life Association. — A 
memoir of J. F. Andrew, by E. M. 
Wheelwright, °76, appears in the 
Transactions of the Colonial Society 
of Mass., and is reprinted as a pam- 
phlet. — Dr. George Webb West died 
at Newton, on Aug. 5. He was born 
at Salem, May 17, 1850. He was ed- 
ucated there and at Harvard, graduat- 
ing in 1872. After two years abroad 
he entered the Harvard Medical 
School, and graduated in 1879, after 
serving a year as surgeon interne at 
the Mass. General Hospital. He con- 
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tinued his studies in Vienna, Paris, 
and London, and returned to Boston 
in 1882. He was appointed on the 
staff of the Mass. General Hospital, 
and held the position until 1888, when 
ill health compelled his resignation. 
He was appointed demonstrator in 
minor surgeon’s apparatus at the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1884, and 
served until 1887. He was a member 
of the Mass. Medical Society, the Bos- 
ton Society for Medical Observation, 
and the Boston Society for Medical 
Improvement. On Nov. 6, 1884, he 
married Rose Lee, daughter of Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, ’44.— Jabez Fox has 
been appointed to the Board of Mass. 
Bar Examiners, and to the Commis- 
sion of Lunacy and Charities. 


1874. 
G. P. SaAnGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

At the Class Dinner in June, the 
Class Secretary was requested to 
express to Mr. R. C. Lehmann the 
appreciation of the Class for all he 
had done to advance the boating in- 
terests of the College and to encourage 
manly sports. In acknowledging the 
receipt of the communication of the 
Class Secretary Mr. Lehmann writes : 
“Such a proof of true friendly feeling 
on the part of old Harvard men is, as 
I need hardly assure you, most pleas- 
ant to me, and beyond this it encour- 
ages me more than I can express.” — 
E. E. Simmons has completed sixteen 
important panels, representing the sea- 
sons and months, for the new Hotel 
Astoria, New York. He is a member 
of the jury and hanging committee of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts. — A. McGrew, “ the Class Baby,” 
who graduated this year, is on the 
staff of the New York Sun. He was 
married in Cambridge on Sept. 30 to 
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Camille Ried. — William Royall Tyler 
died at Quincy on Nov. 1 after a short 
illness. Being a Christian Scientist 
he was attended by no regular physi- 
cian. He was born in Boston, Dec. 
12, 1852; fitted at the Boston Latin 
School ; after graduating from Har- 
vard, became a teacher at Adams 
Academy, Quincy. For 15 years he 
was assistant principal, and since 1893, 
when he succeeded Dr. Wm. Everett, 
he was principal of the academy. On 
June 28, 1883, he married Ellen Fran- 
ces Krebs, who survives him with one 
son. 


[December, 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

H. S. Boutell, of Chicago, has been 
elected to Congress by the Republi- 
cans of the 6th or north side district. 
— Worcester Academy, of which D. 
W. Abercrombie is principal, cele- 
brated the opening of the Kingsley 
Laboratories on Oct. 20, when Presi- 
dent Eliot delivered an address on 
“The Present Tendency of Secondary 
Education.” — W. B. S. Clymer’s 
address, until July 1, will be Hotel 
Ludlow, Boston. — F. C. Lowell has 
been reélected to the Mass. House of 
Representatives. 


1877. 
Joun F. Ty er, Sec. 
Tremont Building, Boston. 

The Secretary’s Report (No. V), 
distributed on Commencement, gives a 
succinct summary of the life of every 
member heard from, and biographical 
sketches of deceased members. The 
Secretary has added interesting tables 
of occupations, marriages, ete. The 
class is preéminently a class of law- 
yers. Out of 167 survivors 54 are 
practicing law, 19 medicine, 9 litera- 
ture and journalism ; while 44 are in 
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business, 20 are teaching, and 9 are 
ministers ; 130 have been married, and 
have had 279 children. The residents 
of Massachusetts — 77 — number less 
than the average. Two portraits of 
the late Gov. W. E. Russell are in- 
cluded in the report. Of 61 non- 
graduates 6 have died. — Ep.— A 
convention has been negotiated be- 
tween France and Chile appointing 
E. H. Strobel arbitrator on the claim 
of Charles Fréraut, a French citizen, 
against Chile. This claim is of con- 
siderable magnitude and of long stand- 
ing, dating from the time of the war 
with Peru. The President’s message 
upon the subject to the Chilean legis- 
lature is extremely complimentary to 
Strobel, who is at present in Brazil, 
but returns to Santiago in November 
or December to enter upon the duties 
of the arbitration. — T. W. Kenefick 
has been reélected to the Mass. House 
of Representatives. 


1878. 
Jos. C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
P. 0. Box 3573, Boston. 

J. A. Wetherbee is reported to have 
gone to the Klondike. — B. F. Hard- 
ing has incorporated his school at 
Belmont, which he founded in 1889. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Richard Heard has brought Nansen 
to this country on a lecturing tour. — 
C. C. Burlingham has been reappointed 
a school inspector of New York city. 
—Syracuse University has conferred 
the degree of LL. D. on Pres. W. de 
W. Hyde.— W. H. Hubbard went 
to the Klondike last summer from 
Chicago, to establish there a series of 
banks, taking with him ample Chicago 
capital for investment as he might see 
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fit. — The Class has sent to the Col- 
lege $300, being a further subscription 
to be expended under the direction of 
Prof. F. W. Taussig in the purchase 
of books for the library of the Politi- 
cal Economy Department. “An ex- 
cellent gift, having a personal flavor,” 
President Eliot writes in acknowledg- 
ing it.— C. E. St. John has charge of 
the department of physics and astron- 
omy at Oberlin College, O. — Albert 
Poor has been elected to the Mass. 
House of Representatives. 


1880. 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
114 Ames Building, Boston. 

Frederic Almy has resigned as Class 
Secretary, and John Woodbury has 
been elected in his placee—N H. 
Davis is a director of the Cincinnati 
St. R. R. Co.—F. A. Tupper is a 
member of the council of the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association and 
president of the Quincy Teachers’ As- 
sociation. — G. G. Peters is in Japan. 
— Russell Bradford is a candidate for 
reélection to the Cambridge Board of 
Aldermen.— W. A. Gaston is presi- 
dent, and Robert Winsor director, of 
the Boston Elevated R. W.Co.—J. A. 
O’Keefe was Democratic candidate for 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts, 
and went on the stump with G. F. 
Williams. —C.G. Washburn has been 
reélected to the Mass. legislature. — 
The question of the increase of the 
Class Fund and of more frequent Class 
Dinners is being considered by the 
Class Committee. 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Secretary expects to issue a 
report soon.— On Oct. 5, the Rev. 
F. T. Knight was ordained pastor of 
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the Park and Downs Union Congrega- 
tional Chapel, at Quincy. He grad- 
uated from the Hartford Theological 
Seminary in 1895.— I. G. Stanton 
during the past year has been con- 
nected with the University Publishing 
Co., 43 East 10th St., New York. — 
Dr. J. C. Rolfe spent a part of last 
year at Munich assisting Prof. Wéfflin 
on his Latin Thesaurus. He has re- 
turned to his professional work at the 
University of Michigan. —G. F. Joyce 
is a member of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association Council. — C. 
H. W. Foster has been a regular mem- 
ber of the Dedham Polo team. — Drs. 
A. Coolidge, Jr., R. W. Lovett, J. C. 
Munro, Edward Reynolds, and C. W. 
Townsend are on the staff of the 
Harvard Medical School this year. — 
C. A. Coolidge is spending the winter 
in Brookline.— Paymaster L. Hunt 
has been detached from the Dolphin 
and placed on waiting orders. 


1882. 
H. W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

A. D. Elliot was appointed in August 
“clerk of the U. S. District Court for 
the District of Alaska.” This makes 
him ex-officio secretary of the Territory, 
and, in the absence of the governor 
from the Territory, acting governor. 
His official residence is at Sitka. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Joseph Meyer Witmer died at his 
ranch near Los Angeles, Cal., June 
26, after an illness of about a year. 
After graduation, until the fall of 
1884, he carried on a banking business 
with his brother, at his home in Juda, 
Wis., under the name of Witmer 
Bros. The firm then transferring its 
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business to Los Angeles, Cal., he re- 
mained for a year with the Citizens’ 
Bank of Monroe, Wis., and in Novem- 
ber, 1885, removed to Los Angeles, 
where he had since been established, 
having identified himself very thor- 
oughly with the interests of that com- 
munity. He had been, since 1891, 
Cashier of the California Bank of Los 
Angeles, had served on the Board of 
Education, and was a director in Street 
and Steam Railway Cos., in several 
Land Cos., in a Publishing Co., in a 
Mining Co., and a Building and Loan 
Association. He was married, Oct. 
12, 1887, to Josephine S. Sullivan, 
who, with three children, survives 
him. — R. S. Codman was one of the 
mounted aids at the unveiling of the 
Shaw Monument in Boston; and Col. 
R. D. Sears was one of the military 
aids, representing the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia.— Asst. Prof. Ed- 
ward Cummings delivered an address 
on “Insect Civilization” before the 
Prospect Union of Cambridge, Oct. 
20. He will have charge of two full 
courses in the Department of Econo- 
mics during the year 1897-98 : The 
Principles of Sociology, and Socialism 
and Communism. He will also assist 
in conducting two other full courses : 
The Labor Question in Europe and 
the United States, and Outlines of 
Economics; and in addition a weekly 
seminary in Economics, to guide com- 
petent students in research.—J. H. 
B. Easton has brought, from his stock 
farm in Minnesota, a string of trotting 
horses and pacers, whose speed he has 
been displaying on the New England 
circuits during the past summer. — 
William Faxon has removed his law 
offices to Rooms 703-705 Tremont 
Building, Boston.— Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Board for 
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Harvard College, during the year 
1897-98. He will conduct one full 
course in French: General View of 
French Literature; two full courses in 
Romance Philology : Old French and 
Provencal; and he will also have part 
charge of one half-course in the same 
department : General Introduction to 
Linguistic Science. — The Hon. C. S. 
Hamlin was mentioned as the candi- 
date for the governorship of the Gold 
Standard Democracy of Massachu- 
setts; and was chosen one of the vice- 
chairmen at the convention of that 
party in Boston, Sept. 30. He sailed, 
on Aug. 23, at the request of the 
President, for Tokio, where he ar- 
ranged for the representation of Japan 
at the American-Russian-Japanese 
Sealing Conference in Washington, 
whither he returned on Oct. 16. He 
has been sitting as one of the three 
United States delegates at the Con- 
ference, the other two being the Hon. 
J. W. Foster and President Jordan, of 
Stanford University; and he has at- 
tended, together with the latter, the 
British-American Convention in Wash- 
ington. — Asst. Prof. A. R. Marsh 
will conduct, during 1897-98, one full 
course in Comparative Literature : 
Mediaeval Literature in the Vulgar 
Tongues, with especial reference to 
the Influence of France and Provence; 
and one half-course in the same de- 
partment: The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Historical Epic Poetry in 
Mediaeval Europe. He will likewise 
have part charge of one full course in 
Italian : Elements of Grammar; and 
of one full course in Spanish: Gram- 
mar, Reading, and Composition — 
Modern Novels and Plays.—J. D. 
Pennock made a visit to Austria, dur- 
ing the past summer, in connection 
with his business, the manufacture of 
caustic soda.—C. P. Perin went to 
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London in August to confer with Eng- 
lish capitalists regarding the develop- 
ment of certain iron and coal-bearing 
properties in the South; and sailed for 
home on Sept. 14, having been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the Watts 
Syndicate, with headquarters at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. — Asst. Prof. H. L. 
Smyth is a member of the Administra- 
tive Board for the Lawrence Scientific 
School for 1897-98. He will conduct 
one full course in the Geological 
Department: Mining Geology — the 
Origin and Geological Relations of 
Ore-deposits ; and one half-course : 
Pre-Cambrian Geology of North 
America. He will also have part 
charge of another half-course: Eco- 
nomic Geology; and of an advanced 
course in research: Advanced Geolo- 
gical Field Work — Reports, Confer- 
ences, and Theses. —H. A. Andrews 
has removed from Cincinnati to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he is shortly to be- 
come a partner in the firm of W. W. 
Lawrence & Co., Importers and Man- 
ufacturers of Paints, Colors, and Var- 
nishes. — John Fox is to read selections 
from his Kentucky stories on the lec- 
ture platform this winter.— F. W. 
Kaan made a flying trip abroad the 
past summer, landing at Naples and 
going thence up through Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Germany, sailing home from 
Antwerp. During his absence he was 
elected City Solicitor of Somerville, 
and entered upon his new duties on 
Sept. 1.—St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church, Dorchester, of which W. E. 
C. Smith is rector, celebrated its semi- 
centennial on Oct. 10. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York city. 
The Rev. C. F. Aiken, ’84, is pro- 
fessor of apologetics in the Catholic 
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Terrell is practicing law in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as partner of J. R. Lynch, 
ex-registrar of the Treasury. — Dr. 
F. S. Bunker is practicing medicine 
at East Eddington, Me. — T. L. Froth- 
ingham was secretary of the commit- 
tee of the Citizens’ Union in Brooklyn 
advocating the election of Mr. Low as 
mayor of Greater New York. — T. S. 
Simonds has been recently appointed 
assistant professor of Greek and Latin 
at Hobart College. — During the com- 
ing year E. M. Pickop will have charge 
of the Greek Department at Syracuse 
University, with the exception of New 
Testament Greek. — E. L. Conant de- 
clined the nomination on the Low ticket 
for alderman of New York city. — 
C. R. Saunders and J. M. Codman 
have been elected to the Mass. House 
of Representatives. 


1885. 
H. M. WiiraMs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

John Codman, 2d, died Aug. 31, at 
Lancaster, after a lingering illness. 
The end seemed near many times dur- 
ing that period, but he showed wonder- 
ful vitality in rallying again and again 
long after the doctors had given up 
all hope. Early in the summer he 
was able to be moved from his Boston 
home to Lancaster. Codman’s career 
after leaving college had been a suc- 
cessful one and gave promise of greater 
success. Entering the well-established 
real estate office of his father, Codman 
& Freeman, he soon earned for him- 
self a place in the firm. While thus 
actively engaged he found time to 
study law and be admitted to the bar, 
in order that he might the more fully 
understand all the problems and the 
better undertake the trusts that his 
work presented. He also contributed 
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some original articles to the magazines. 
Three years ago he was married at 
St. Louis, Mo., to Miss Caroline Mor- 
ton Briggs, who with two little daugh- 
ters survives him. — Charles B. Glea- 
son has moved from Berkeley to Chino, 
Cal. — Prof. E. D. Roe, Jr., of Oberlin, 
has settled in Erlangen, Germany, dur- 
ing his leave of absence. — E. F. Weld 
is now the general storekeeper of the 
Southern R. R., with his headquarters 
address, Atlanta, Ga.— Wm. H. Bald- 
win, president of the Long Island R. 
R. Co. spent a part of the summer 
abroad studying subways for railroads. 
The Greater New York transportation 
problem calls for a subway under the 
East River. — R. P. Carroll’s Navahoe 
defeated the eup-defender Vigilant in 
the race of Aug. 5 off Newport for 
the Goelet cup for sloops. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York City. 

W. W. Baldwin announced in June 
that he had resigned the office of 
third assistant secretary of state, and 
would resume active membership 
in the firm of Baldwin & Boston at 
27 William St., New York.— W. C. 
Boyden has withdrawn from the firm 
of Hamlin, Holland & Boyden, and 
has become a member of the firm of 
Matz, Fisher & Boyden, with offices 
at 107 Dearborn St., Chicago. — C. 
L. Leonard has removed to 1930 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. —T. T. 
Baldwin is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the New England Free 
Trade League. — A. P. Gardner has 
been reélected a member of the Re- 
publican State Committee of Massa- 
chusetts. — Courtnay Guild is mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Republican City Committee of Boston, 
and is also chairman of his ward 
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committee. During the past rowing 
season he has won three silver cups as 
a member of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation eight, and one as a member of 
a four from the Union Boat Club. 
He is president of the Channing Club, 
Boston. — J. M. Merriam has been re- 
elected to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives by the Republicans 
of Framingham. — E. H. Nichols has 
been appointed surgeon to out-patients 
at the Boston City Hospital. — E. D. 
Codman has been recently elected 
vice-president and acting president of 
the Fitchburg Railroad. He has been 
secretary of the corporation since 
1890. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary’s new report is nearly 
ready. — The Rev. F. C. Southworth 
has resigned his pastorate at Duluth 
and accepted a call to the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, where his 
duties begin Dee. 1. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

W. M. Woodworth has accom- 
panied Prof. A. Agassiz, ’55, on an 
expedition to investigate the coral 
formations of the Pacific Ocean. He 
expects to return in March.—J. A. 
Bailey, Jr., declined to be a candidate 
for reélection to the Mass. Senate. — 
Larz Anderson is spending the winter 
in Japan. — E. B. Pratt has removed 
his law office to the Tremont Build- 
ing, Boston. — J. A. Gallivan has been 
reélected to the Mass. Senate. — W. 
Beals, Jr., has, in partnership with 
C. L. Whittle, opened an office at 7 
Exchange Pl., Boston, the firm name 


being Beals & Whittle, Geologists and 
Mining Engineers. — Gustavus Hay, 
Jr., has returned to Boston, and opened 
an office for the practice of law in 
Exchange Building, in partnership 
with J. W. Austin.— C. A. Porter has 
been appointed instructor in surgery 
in the Harvard Medical School. — E. 
A. Harriman’s address is 64 Walton 
Pl., Chicago. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropss, Sec. 
344 Shepard St., Cambridge. 

The following addresses are noted : 
H. F. Atkins, attorney at law, 282} 
West State St., Jacksonville, IIl.; G. 
W. W. Brewster, 24 Marlborough 
St., Boston; C. E. Curry, Amalien- 
strasse 95, III, Munich, Germany; the 
Rev. E. M. Duff, Hastings, Minn.; F. 
S. Goodwin, 114 Ames Building, Bos- 
ton; E. S. Griffing, attorney and 
counselor at law, 15 Town Hall, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; E. C. Gunther, 
who has been abroad for the past two 
years, 184 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
E. W. Hawley, attorney and counselor 
at law, 1007 New York Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. R. Marsh, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.; H. W. Whipple, 
manager of the bond department, 
New York Security and Trust Co., 46 
Wall St., New York. — Irving Babbitt 
was in June elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Harvard Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa.—G. A. Reisner has 
been appointed a member of an inter- 
national commission of six scholars 
charged with the rearrangement of 
the Ghizeh Museum. The appoint- 
ment was made on the nomination of 
the German government, and is a 
high compliment to American oriental 
scholarship. — C. H. Moore, having 
taken a Ph. D. at Munich, has resumed 
his work at the University of Chicago. 





1890. 
Josera W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

E. T. Brewster is teaching at Phillips 
Andover Academy. — Atlanta Univer- 
sity has appointed W. E. B. Du Bois 
to the position left vacant three years 
ago by the death of Professor John 
H. Hincks. —G. W. Wheelwright 
has resigned the chairmanship of the 
Democratic Committee at Worcester. 
—E. R. Boyer has been appointed 
principal of the Hyde Park School, 
Chicago, Ill.— New addresses: A. 
F. Browne, 26 Thetford Ave., Dor- 
chester; P. S. Parker, 39 Court St., 
Boston.— L. F. Huntington is in 
charge of the New York office of the 
Proctor & Gamble Co. — A. F. Seligs- 
berg has been elected to the New York 


Assembly. 
1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

According to my circular of July 
19, 1897, after Nov. 1 I can no longer 
hold the ’91 mugs, and am at liberty 
to dispose of them to members of the 
Class. There are a very few of these 
mugs left, and they can be had under 
the same conditions as the others. — 
R. S. Tarr is with the department of 
Dynamic Geology and Physical Geo- 
graphy of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.—H. F. Berry is at 219} S. 
Sixth St., Springfield, I]l.—H. H. 
Pease has moved to 56 West 52d St., 
New York city. — A. N. Barron can 
be addressed at the Boston News Bu- 
reau, 13 Exchange Pl., Boston, and 
letters will be forwarded to him. — 
G. T. Williams has insurance offices 
at 14 W. Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
address 340 Elmwood Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y.— L. G. Parke has moved from 
Cambridge to West Falmouth. — E. L. 
Hambleton is at Room 226, 95 Clarke 
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St., Chicago. —F. H. Hitchcock is 
with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Section of Foreign Markets; his 
address will be 114 14th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C.—M. J. Cody is attorney 
and counselor at law, 76-78 Park 
Place, New York.—C. C. Blaney 
has opened offices at rooms 30-32, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, as a coun- 
selor at law.—W. F. Sawyer has 
moved to 2 Crescent St., Fitchburg. 
— J. M. Weissman is a member of the 
firm of Steinhart & Weissman, 37 East 
12th St., New York. — Hugh Tallant 
has entered into partnership under the 
firm name of Herts, Tallant & New- 
ton, architects, 481 Fifth Ave., New 
York, and 22 Rue St. Georges, Paris, 
France. — A. D. Kohn, having spent 
a year at the University of Munich, 
and another year in the University of 
Chicago, has now entered the Rush 
Medical College, and expects to 
graduate in 1898.— J. E. How is at 
Manchester College, Oxford, England. 
— J. F. Bass was a war correspondent 
in the Greek war. At the fall of the 
blockhouse at Malaxa he and the in- 
surgent leader Manos saved the lives 
of the Turkish garrison. A full ac- 
count of the event can be found in 
the Illustrated London News of April 
17, 1897, or in Harper’s for Novem- 
ber.— The Rev. A. A. Berle was 
tendered a banquet at the Planters’ 
Hotel by several of his St. Louis 
friends. In the gathering were promi- 
nent churchmen of all denominations. 
Ex-Governor Stannard did the honors. 
—W. F. Harris is to stay another 
year at Berlin University. He has 
studied at Oxford and Paris, and his 
address will be care of Mendelssohn & 
Co., Jaigerstrasse, Berlin. — The Rev. 
H. S. Johnson, after frequent trips to 
Europe, is permanently settled at the 
First Baptist Church in Pittsfield. — 
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T. N. Perkins, of the firm of Ropes, 
Gray & Loring, is at 60 State St., 
Boston. — A. H. Williams will be at 
15 Pinckney St., Boston, this winter. 
— The Rev. Harry White is at 15 
Divinity Hall, Cambridge. He has a 
church in Somerville. — Duncan Mc- 
Dermid has been doing literary work 
at Cambridge and in connection with 
the Boston Public Library.—J. B. 
Noyes is a partner in the firm of 
Curtis & Cameron, originators of the 
Copley prints in Boston, with offices 
at the Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq., Bos- 
ton. — J. O. Powers is at 1301 Taylor 
St., San Francisco, Cal. —G. B. An- 
derson is a lawyer, with office at 508 
Title and Trust Bldg., 150 Washington 
St., Chicago.— The Rev. J. P. Bur- 
ling is pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Kearney, Neb. —J. 
H. Barnes, Jr., has moved his law 
office to 53 State St., Boston. — F. W. 
Coburn is at 109 West 54th St., New 
York. — F. H. Curtiss is assistant 
cashier in the Broadway Nat. Bank, 
Boston. — F. R. Clow is with the State 
Normal School. His address is 171 
W. Irving St. Oshkosh, Wis. — H. 
W. Dickinson is teaching at Smith 
Academy, Hatfield.—J. E. Frame 
was graduated from the N. Y. Union 
Theological Seminary, 1895, and was 
appointed Fellow. He spent two years 
in Berlin, Géttingen, and Oxford, and 
has been appointed instructor in the 
New Testament department at Union 
Theological Seminary. His address 
is 41 E. 69th St., New York. — A. R. 
Frank is with the firm of Frank, 
Halberstadt & Co., sole export agents 
Cone Export & Comm. Co., 66 Broad 
St., New York.— Morris Black is a 
member of the City Council of Cleve- 
land, O.— J. J. Mastin’s address is 
3500 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. — 
Alfred Sutro is in the law office of E. 
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S. Pillsbury, Rooms 97-103 Orocker 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.— H. R. 
Bishop is with the General Electric 
Co. at Schenectady, N. Y.—W. C. 
Eaton is attorney and counselor at 
law, 98 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
— The Rev. W. L. Hoopes is at 31 
Hereford St., Boston. — O. F. Hershey 
is a partner in the law firm of Crain 
& Hershey, 607-608 Fidelity Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.— E. F. Leland is a 
member of the wool firm of Brown 
& Adams, 219-221 Federal St., 
Boston. — T. S. Lee will spend a year 
abroad to complete his medical course; 
when he returns he will locate at 108 
E. 35th St. New York.—A. R. 
Moore is in the law firm of Markham, 
Moore & Markham, 100-112 Ger- 
manic Life Ins. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
—F. D. Chester has been appointed 
U. S. consul at Buda Pesth, Hun- 
gary.—G. L. Potter has been out of 
health for a year, and has gone to 
California. — H. A. Peckham is a 
counselor at law in the Commerce 
Ins. Bldg., 57 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
—A. V. Woodworth has been with 
Harper & Bros. since June 1 ; address 
331 Pearl St., New York, or Harvard 
Club. — M. Williams, Jr., is a coun- 
selor at law, 39 Court St., Boston. — 
W. G. Brown is chairman of the first 
ward committee of the Gold Demo- 
crats of Cambridge. — Among the sol- 
dier members of the Class are the fol- 
lowing: T. Barron is first sergeant, 
Robt. Wainwright a corporal, and A. 
S. Walcott a private in Company K, 
7th Regiment, N. Y. L. M. Greer is 
first sergeant and E. C. Moen a cor- 
poral in Squadron A, N. G. N. Y. 
S. D. Parker is lieutenant of Battery 
A, Light Artillery, Second Brigade, 
M. V. M. Other men in this Battery 
are: Corporal Wm. Amory, 2d, F. 
B. Crowninshield, R. S. Hale, J. J. 
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Higgins, Corporal Geo. L. Nelson, 
Hayden Richardson, A. J. Garceau. — 
J. B. Henderson went abroad last 
spring with General Miles as civilian 
secretary, and has now returned to 
Washington. — Nicholas Longworth 
was the Republican candidate from 
Hamilton County for the Ohio legis- 


lature. 
1892. 


_ A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

Eliot White has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of St. John’s Church, 
Worcester. — F. S. Newell is instruc- 
tor in Obstetrics at the Harvard Med- 
ical School. His address is No. 4 
Marlborough St., Boston. —A. M. 
White (Moffat & White, brokers) has 
moved into new offices at 1 Nassau St., 
New York city. — Livingstone Jenks, 
in partnership with W. F. William- 
son, is practicing law, with offices in 
the Mills Building, San Francisco. — 
F. L. Whittemore has returned from 
abroad. His address is Grace House, 
New Bedford. —R. MecM. Gillespie 
has returned from his trip abroad, and 
has now established his law office at 20 
Broad St., New York city. — Hutch- 
ins Hapgood is connected with the 
Commercial Advertiser of New York 
city. — W. C. Forbes was head coach 
of the University Eleven. — Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., announces that he has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of the law at 53 State St., Boston. 
— Joseph Allen has been appointed 
professor of Mathematics in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. —J. D. 
Perry, Jr., has accepted the rectorship 
of Christ Church, Fitchburg. — The 
marriages of W. E. Fuller, Jr., W. H. 
Gratwick, Jr., F. T. Hammond, E. V. 
Wilcox, and J. E. Young are reported 
in another part of the Magazine. — A 
few changes have been made in the ad- 
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dress list since the second report was 
issued, and the Secretary will gladly 
mail the latest list he has to all who de- 
sire it. — Additional new addresses : 
W. E. Fuller, Jr., 484 Walnut St., Fall 
River ; F. T. Hammond, 49 Langdon 
St., Cambridge ; J. E. Young, The 
Colchester, Beacon St., Brookline ; G. 
L. Batchelder, 22 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston, or 20 Forest St., Medford. — 
W. T. Brewster sailed from New York 
for the Azores, June 26, on his way to 
Portugal and Spain, where he will re- 
main a year for study. His address 
is in care of Brown, Shipley & Co. — 
H. L. Jones is professor of Botany at 
Oberlin, O. 
1893. 
F. W. Moore, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

Dr. H. V. Neal has accepted the 
chair of biology at Knox College, at 
Galesburg, Ill. Last year he studied 
in the biological laboratory at Naples. 
—C. L. Schurz has been appointed 
attorney of the Legal Aid Society, 
229 Broadway, New York, which has 
attended to 8,000 cases a year. —R. 
H. Bowles is instructor of English and 
History at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
— D. 8S. Muzzey has gone to Berlin to 
study. — E. D. Shaw is on the Boston 
Journal. — A. C. Fay is principal of 
the Chillicothe, O., high school. — W. 
H. Allison has returned from a year 
of study at the universities of Halle 
and Berlin. — H. G. Fay is principal 
of the Warren, R. I., high school. — 
C. W. Purrington is studying music 
in Paris. — Dr. F. M. Spalding began 
work as house officer of the Worcester 
Hospital on Nov. 1. 


1894, 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
19 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge. 
Recent class news will be found in 
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the second report, published in Octo- 
ber. The Secretary will welcome any 
corrections of details or criticisms of 
methods in the report. The follow- 
ing items are the only addenda up to 
Oct. 25. Every member of the Class 
should report changes of address or 
occupation at once.—G. C. Chaney 
has opened a law office at 608 Worth- 
ington Building, 31 State St., Boston. 
— W. R. Buckminster has formed a 
law partnership with M. P. Thompson, 
L. S., ’97, 609 Worthington Bldg., Bos- 
ton. —C. G. Hoag is studying at the 
Harvard Graduate School. — E. E. 
Clark passed the Suffolk bar examina- 
tion in September, and is practicing in 
Boston. — C. A. Horne was married, 
April 26, 1897, at New York, to Bar- 
bara Lorenze ; he is rector of Christ 
Church, Montchanin, Del.—E. C. Brad- 
lee is at the Harvard Law School. — 
H. J. Hughes is at the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. — J. D. M. Ford has gone 
abroad as a Harris Fellow, to study 
modern languages. — R. A. Small is 
teaching English at Brown University. 
—Clarence Moore was on the N. Y. 
Central train wrecked at Garrison’s on 
Oct. 24. In spite of a broken shoulder 
he managed to swim ashore. Hearing 
a woman cry for help, he swam again to 
the wreck; but she had sunk. Never- 
theless, he brought back to land an- 
other passenger who could not swim. 
Moore was taken to the Peekskill hos- 
pital, where, at latest report, he was 
slowly recovering. 


1895. 
ALBERT H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

On Aug. 25, R. D. Wrenn won the 
American Tennis Championship at 
Newport, defeating W.S. Eaves, of 
England, 4-6, 8-6, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2. — 
M. A. Aldrich received his degree 
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of Ph. D. at the University of Halle 
in August of this year. He is now 
studying economics at Harvard. — 
N. P. Dodge is in the law office of 
Hutchins & Wheeler, Sears Building, 
Boston. — W. Emerson is in Paris 
stadying to enter the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. — F. C. Jones is a chemist at 
the Mass. General Hospital, Boston, 
carrying on research work with Dr. 
Franz Pfaff. — 'T. Spalding has opened 
a law office in the Tremont Building, 
Boston. — J. F. Vaughan has been 
in the electrical department of the 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R., since June, 
1896. He had charge of the construc- 
tion of the third rail on the New Brit- 
ain Branch on that road ; also of the 
third rail on the main line of the New 
England R. R. between Hartford and 
New Britain. He is now at New 
Britain in charge of electrical equip- 
ments of cars and line. — E. H. Good- 
win is still abroad studying history. — 
J. K. Whittemore has gone to Paris 
with the intention of studying mathe- 
matics at the Sorbonne. — A. E. Up- 
ham is director of schools at New 
York State Reformatory, Elmira, N. 
Y. — Francis Hathaway Cummings 
died at Dublin, N. H., on Sept. 19, at 
the age of 25. For more thana year 
he had had consumption. — A. J. Peters 
is teaching in the S. Manchester, Conn., 
high school. — J. B. Read’s address is 
8 Walnut Terrace, Brookline. — W. 
D. Collins is teaching physics in an 
Indiana College. — Philip Curtis is 
a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. — Concerning special and 
temporary members the following 
news: C. E. Bacon is with Allyn 
& Bacon, publishers of college and 
high school text-books, Boston and 
Chicago. — F. DeW. Bolman is in the 
cattle business at Alma, Kansas. — 


C. W. Boyden is with A. W. Boyden 
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& Son, bankers, Sheffield, Ill.— A. 
B. Carman is superintendent of public 
schools at Martinsburg, W. Va. — 
D. D. Cassidy, Jr., is in the office 
of Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, architect, 
Broadway, New York.—S. H. Cohn 
is traveling in the Eastern States for 
Julius Hyman of Hazelton, Pa. — D. 
J. Coughlan is practicing law in the 
office of Van Cott & Erskine, 52 
Wall St., New York.—P. Crocker 
is in the freight department of the 
Fitchburg R. R., Boston. — F. Davis, 
Jr., is a member of the Class of ’99, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. — H. C. Dingman is gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, with an office at 
120 Broadway, New York. —H. W. 
Dresser is editor of the Journal 
of Practical Metaphysics, Boston. He 
has published “The Power of Si- 
lence” (1895) ; “ The Perfect Whole ” 
(1896) ; and is now engaged in writ- 
ing another book. —C. Dreyfus is a 
member of the firm of Jacob Dreyfus 
& Sons, Boston. —L. W. Dunton is 
in the office of E. Jones & Co., boot 
and shoe manufacturers, Spencer. — 
S. A. Ellsworth is with the Mechanics’ 
National Bank of Worcester. — W. 
C. Fordyce is treasurer of the Stutt- 
gart and Arkansas River R. R. Co., 
also treasurer of the Pine Bluff and 
Eastern R. R. Co.—F. S. Frisbie is 
studying law and is also engaged in 
literary work. He is an associate 
editor of the American Historical Reg- 
ister. — J. W. Hill is engaged in mis- 
sionary work connected with the New 
England Baptist Missionary Conven- 
tion. — W. F. Hogg is treasurer of 
the Worcester Carpet Co. and Paka- 
choag Worsted Mills, Worcester. — 
J. W. Hutchinson is with Sweet, 
Dempster & Co., a wholesale hat and 
cap firm of Chicago, Ill.—H. F. Jen- 
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kins is a reporter for the Boston 
Herald and also manager of the Chel- 
sea Pioneer. — M. L. Johnston re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B. from the 
Northwestern University Law School 
early this past summer, and a few 
weeks later was admitted to the bar. 
He will practice in Chicago. — A. M. 
Morse is in the actuarial department 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Co., at Worcester. —H. W. Morse is 
proprietor of The Winne-Egan Hotel, 
Baker’s Island, Salem. — W. W. New- 
ton, Jr., is a member of the Class of 
99, New York College of Dentistry. 
—L. J. Ninde was admitted to the 
bar a year ago, and is in the office of 
L. M. Ninde & Sons, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. — G. B. Orwig is one of the pro- 
prietors of the Democratic Northwest, 
a weekly newspaper at Napoleon, O. 
—F. R. Pow is teller of the First 
National Bank of Salem, O.— S. N. 
Rhoads has published within the past 
year several papers in the Proceedings 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. —G. S. Richards is 
rector of Christ Church, Meadville, 
Pa. —F. L. D. Rust, after receiving 
his M. D. degree from the Harvard 
Medical School last June, was ap- 
pointed house surgeon at the Mass. 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. — W. H. Sher- 
man is acting as trustee for the Phil- 
lips Estate in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
— H. B. Smith is teaching Latin at 
the West Denver High School, Den- 
ver, Colo. —L. E. Smith is assistant 
clerk and inspector of the Salem 
Water Board. — F. M. Stein is in the 
New York woolen house of S. Stein & 
Co.— J. Sternfeld is assistant U. S. 
Attorney for the Middle District of 
Alabama. — H. N. Stevens is with 
Langdon, Batcheller & Co., New York. 
— A. W. Tarbell is editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine, Boston. —E. R. L. 
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Treat is in business with his father at 
Indianapolis, Ind. —H. E. Whiting 
is general superintendent of Parks in 
Cambridge. — H. T. Wood is prac- 
ticing law at Jamaica Plain. —J. D. 
Yost is a house officer in the Mass. 
General Hospital, Boston. —H. J. 
Young is engaged in mining at Creede, 
Colo. 
1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

E. W. Ames is teaching in the Pow- 
der Point School, Duxbury.—J. C. 
Hunt is assistant teller in the Interna- 
tional Trust Co.—R. G. Morse is 
studying at the Columbia School of 
Mines. —G. L. Wrenn, Jr., is with 
Minot, Hooper & Co., commission 
merchants, New York. — Alfred Bor- 
den is with J. H. Lane & Co., com- 
mission merchants, New York. —J. J. 
Hayes, Jr., and H. R. Storrs are in the 
engineering department of the Boston 
and Maine R. R.—A. S. Ingalls is 
assistant superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis division of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis R. R. at 
Cincinnati. — J. A. Gade is in the office 
of McKim, Mead & White, architects, 
New York.—J. R. Harris, Jr., is 
with F. M. Day & Bro., architects, 
Philadelphia. — R. W. Bull is with 
the Crocker Wheeler Electric Co. of 
East Orange, N. J. —J. Harrison is 
with the Kinloch Telephone Co. of St. 
Louis. — F. S. Hoppin has been in 
Europe since graduation and expects 
to remain there one more year. — L. 
Pierpont isa mechanical draughtsman 
in the Western Electric Co. of Chi- 
cago.— A. M. Merryweather is civil 
engineer in the Pennsylvania R. R. — 
L. W. Kline is at Clark University, 
Worcester. —H. W. Randenbush is 
with the Pennsylvania Asphalt Paving 
Co. at Reading, Pa. — F. Outerbridge 


is in the office of A. E. Outerbridge & 
Co., merchants and agents for the 
Bermuda and West Indies steamers. — 
C. M. Eveleth is with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. — M. H. 
Baker is with the Puritan Electric 
Co. of New York. — W. S. Rich is 
instructor in Biology in the Malden 
High School. — W. H. Herschel is 
with the East Jersey Water Co., 
Montclair, N. J.—Chetwood Smith is 
manufacturing jute carpeting. — W. 
H. Price is principal of the High 
School, Bethlehem, N. H.— A. T. 
Paul is a wholesale jeweler.— P. S. 
Merrill is engaged in the lumber 
business at Williamsport, Pa. — A. H. 
Marks is chemist with the Boston 
Woven Hose Co. — A. H. Longfellow 
is at the Columbian Law School, 
Washington, D. C.— F. H. Ladd is 
city editor of the New Bedford 
Evening Journal. —H. E. Koons is 
practicing medicine at Baltimore, Md. 
— B. Jacob is in the Lincoln National 
Bank, New York. — A. R. Hann is in 
the banking business in Denton, Texas. 
— Warren Hilton is attorney at law, 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. M. Halbert is 
dramatic critic for the Chicago Even- 
ing Post. — L. H. Greenwood is en- 
gaged in manufacturing chairs at 
Gardner. —H. D. Brown is with the 
Werner School Book Co. in Chicago. 
— Wm. Hanck is a civil engineer at 
the New Bedford Pumping Station. — 
O. C. White, Jr., is with the O. C. 
White Co. of Worcester, manufac- 
turers of incandescent lamp fixtures. 
—J.N. Blye is in the employ of the 
Joint Traffic Association, New York 
city. — L. Middleton is in Paris as 
special correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times and literary editor of 
the Quartier Latin ; his address is 226 
Boulevard Raspail. — E. B. Day is in 
the employ of the East Tennessee 
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Lumber Co. — A. J. Burdett is with 
the firm of D. C. Heath & Co., pub- 
lishers of school and college text-books, 
Boston. —C. H. Brown is with the 
Consolidated Hand Method Lasting 
Machine Co. of Beverly.—L. A. 
Freedman has been studying at the 
University of Berlin. — D. P. Butler 
is studying medicine at the Boston 
University School of Medicine. — W. 
M. Bush is studying Mechanical Engi- 
neering at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. — Allison Brown is practicing 
in Memphis, Tenn. — H. R. Clarkson 
is connected with the Standard Tele- 
phone Co. of New York. —S. P. Free- 
ling is express messenger on the M. 
and Q. R. R.—G. B. Gavin is em- 
ployed by the Boston Daily Globe. 
—G. N. Lewis is in the Harvard 
Graduate School. — E. Norton is with 
the Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 

An unusually large number of Har- 
vard men entered the first year Class 
of the Harvard Law School this fall, 
whereas the number entering the 
Medical School was not noticeably in- 
creased. At the New York Law 
School are to be found H. Schurz and 
F. A. Burlingame, and at the Buffalo 
Law School, E. Hollister. W. B. 
Johnston and F. P. Gay are studying 
at the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
Among those pursuing graduate 
courses at Harvard are J. B. Hayward 
and H. A. Phillips, R. B. Dixon and 
H. Kidder. In the architectural de- 
partment are B. Fenno and T. Chard. 
A. H. Parker is taking a course at the 
Bussey Institute. F. G. Goodridge is 
at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, N. Y.; J. L. Little is at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
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logy; J. Clark at Bryant & Stratton’s 
business college preparatory to enter- 
ing a manufacturing business; S. L. 
Pitts studying art in Paris; and R. 
B. Cutting recovering his health at 
Divonne les Bains, France. FE. A. 
Lanetti is also abroad preparatory to 
entering the diplomatic service.— 
In the Boston business contingent are 
the following: E. N. Fenno, with Bond 
& Goodwin, State St.; L. C. Tucker- 
man, with Fenno Bros. & Childs, 562 
Atlantic Ave.; N. P. Hallowell, in the 
Nat. Bank of Commerce; J. W. Car- 
ret, with Adams & Co., 31 State St.; 
F. M. Weld and A. Forbes, with 
Blodgett, Merritt & Co., Congress St.; 
C. M. Weld, with Bird & Co., India 
St.; H. L. Williams, real estate, 27 
State St.; Hill & Dean, real estate, 
27 State St. J. Dunlop is engaged 
in the insurance business. C. Hovey 
is with the Youth’s Companion Co. — 
P. B. Thompson is with Sampson & 
Co., N. Y. C. N. Bliss, Jr., is acting 
as private secretary to his father. R. 
Ranlet is similarly employed. M. E. 
Stone, Jr., is in the firm of H. S. Stone 
& Co., publishers. J. H. Rickettson 
has entered the A. Garrison Foundry 
Co. of Pittsburgh. B. Gardner is with 
the Long Island R. R.— Among the 
’97 men who have started as teachers 
are W. Segerblom, who is principal of 
a school in Connecticut; J. E. Gregg, 
at Diamond’s Private School in New- 
port; M. E. Fenollosa teaching in 
Brooklyn; and H. K. Stanley, at Til- 
ton, N. H.— R. H. Stevenson and E. 
N. Wrightington have been assisting 
in the coaching of the ’Varsity Football 
team, as well as A. M. Beale, who 
has entered the Harvard Law School. 
F. G. Shaw has coached the football 
team of the Denver Athletic Club, but 
not professionally. He entered the 
employ of the Osborne Manufacturing 
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Co. of Auburn, N. Y., in November. 
It is reported that E. de W. Walsh, 
sometime member of the Class, has 
gone to the Klondike. — The Sec- 
retary takes this opportunity of an- 
nouncing that pamphlets containing 
copies of the Class Day and Com- 
mencement parts, and of the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon, will be sent to mem- 
bers of the Class as soon as the Class 
list can be completed. Those who 
have failed, heretofore, to furnish the 
Secretary with their proper addresses 
are urged to do so at once, and every 
member is requested to make all effort 
to have his “ Class life ” blank properly 
filled out and delivered to the Secre- 
tary, if he has not previously done so. 
Such blanks will be gladly furnished 
on application. —The Class Fund is 
as yet of very slender proportions, 
and those whose consciences this state- 
ment troubles can ease themselves of 
their burden by sending their portion 
to D. D. Scannell, Treasurer, 70 Peter 
Parley St., Jamaica Plain. To reach 
the Secretary, address letters to Wm. 
L. Garrison, Jr., 1763 Beacon St., 
Brookline. — H. C. Plum is teaching 
in the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., High 
School. — A. W. Ryder is teaching 
the Classics at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy. — Hugh Bancroft has been ap- 
pointed engineer, with rank of cap- 
tain, on the staff of his father, Gen. 
W. A. Bancroft, ’78, commander of 
the 2d Brigade Mass. Vols. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Prof. J. M. Crafts, s °58, has been 
elected president of the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, where he 
has been a professor since 1871. 

Dr. C. W. Sparhawk, m ’84, is presi- 
dent of the West Roxbury Unitarian 
Club. 


On Oct. 14 there was a meeting 
in Music Hall, Boston, in memory of 
the late Gen. F. A. Walker, h ’83, at 
which Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46, de- 
livered the oration. 

The Harvard Veterinary Associa- 
tion held its first meeting and dinner 
at Parker’s, Boston, on Oct. 21, and 
elected the following officers: Pres., H. 
F. Leonard, v ’91; vice-pres., R. Wins- 
low, v 93, F. B. Stratton, v ’97; sec., E. 
W. Babson, v 97; treas., G. B. Foss, v 
’92 ; council, L. Frothingham, v ’89, 
E. A. Madden, v 97, E. C. Beckett, v 
87, H. S. Lewis, v ’89, L. C. Weeks, 
v 97, A. Burr, v 89. About 60 mem- 
bers were present, and the new asso- 
ciation was successfully launched. 

Edward Lillie Pierce, / ’52, died in 
Paris, France, on Sept.6. He was 
born at Stoughton, March 29, 1829, 
graduated at Brown in 1850, and at 
the Harvard Law School in 1852. He 
began his professional life in Cincin- 
nati, where he entered the office of S. 
P. Chase, subsequently Chief Justice 
of the United States. On the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, he enlisted 
as a private in the Third Massachu- 
setts, serving till July, 1861, when he 
was detailed to collect the negroes 
at Hampton and set them to work on 
the intrenchments of that town. This 
was the beginning of the employment 
of negroes on United States military 
works. In December, 1861, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury dispatched Mr. 
Pierce to Port Royal to examine into 
the condition of the negroes on the 
sea islands. In February, 1862, he 
returned to Washington and reported 
to the government, and in March was 
given charge of the freedmen and 
plantations on those islands. He took 
with him nearly 60 teachers and su- 
perintendents, established schools, and 
suggested the formation of freedmen’s 
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aid societies, by means of which great 
good was accomplished. In June, 
1862, he made his second report to 
the government, setting forth what he 
had done. These reports were after- 
ward reprinted in the “ Rebellion 
Record,” and were favorably reviewed 
both in Europe and the United States. 
The care of the negroes on the islands 
having been transferred to the War 
Department, he was asked to continue 
in charge under its authority, but de- 
clined. He was next offered the mili- 
tary governorship of South Carolina, 
but was not confirmed. In 1863 he 
was ‘appointed collector of internal 
revenue for the 3d Massachusetts dis- 
trict, which office he held for three 
years. On leaving the collectorship, 
he was immediately appointed district 
attorney by Gov. Bullock, and was 
reélected to the office by the people 
in 1866 and 1868. In 1869 he was 
appointed secretary of the Board of 
State Charities, serving until 1874, 
when he resigned. In 1878 he was 
appointed assistant treasurer of the 
United States by President Hayes, but 
he declined the appointment. Last 
autumn he was elected a member of 
the Massachusetts legislature, and 
took a prominent part in the recent 
session. He was for ten years a lec- 
turer at the Boston University Law 
School, and is the author of various 
papers on law, politics, and literature. 
On several occasions he visited Europe, 
and devoted much time to an inspec- 
tion of prisons, asylums, and reforma- 
tories, embodying the result of his 
observations in a very valuable re- 
port to the Board of State Charities. 
Among his best-known works may be 
mentioned his “ American Railroad 
Law,” his “Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner,” in four volumes, 


and his “ Index of the Railroad Laws 
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of Massachusetts.” Brown University 
conferred the degree of LL. D. on him 
in 1881, and he was a member of the 
Mass. Historical Society. 

President McKinley has appointed 
Dr. G. H. Bridgman, m ’81, minister 
to Bolivia. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, de- 
livered an address on “ Aspects of 
Astronomy ” at the dedication of the 
Yerkes Observatory in Chicago on 
Oct. 22. 

H. I. Cobb, L. S. S., ’79, has been 
chosen architect of the new Pennsyl- 
vania Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa. 

W. H. Jackson, Sp. ’83, has been 
elected Judge of the Superior Court 
of Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. D. H. Fuller, m ’91, is superin- 
tendent of the Adams Nervine Asy- 
lum at Jamaica Plain. He has been 
for six years an assistant at the Mc- 
Lean Asylum, Waverley. 

James Ellis Humphrey, s ’86, ac- 
companied a scientific expedition to 
Venezuela last summer and died in 
Jamaica of fever. At a meeting at 
Johns Hopkins University, where he 
was in charge of the Botanical De- 
partment, resolutions were passed on 
his death. 

Stephen Wilson Clark, m ’73, died 
in Lynn on Oct. 29. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, 
and of the Harvard Medical School in 
1873. He had been District Physician 
of Lynn since 1892. 

On Aug. 4 the First Church of Lan- 
caster celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of its pastor, the Rev. G. M. Bartol, 
t 745. 

Dr. Henry Vincent Donovan, m’91, 
died on Aug. 5 at Lawrence, where he 
was born Oct. 28, 1868. He was a 
member of various social and medical 
organizations, and of the Lawrence 
School Board. 
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Samuel White Luques, L. S., 41, 
died at Biddeford, Me., on Aug. 31. 
He was born at Lyman, Me., Aug. 3, 
1816. After studying law in the office 
of E. E. Bourne, of Kennebunk, and 
at the Harvard Law School, he was 
admitted to the York County, Me., 
bar. In 1846 he settled in Biddeford, 
where he was city solicitor, judge of 
the municipal court, and director of 
the First National Bank. He was 
twice married, — to Hannah M. and 
Margaret E. Child. His son, F. A. 
Luques, graduated from Harvard in 
1886. 

V. A. Reed, m ’97, is doing gradu- 
ate work in London. 

John Kelley Simpson, 3d, L. S., of 
Arlington, was drowned at Hampton 
Beach, N. H., on Aug. 20. He com- 
pleted his second year in the Law 
School in June. 

Dr. Lemuel Pope, v ’94, has been 
elected captain of Company A, 3d 
Regiment New Hampshire Vols., at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

S. D. Judd, s 94, is assistant pro- 
fessor of biology in Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. P. P. Comey, m ’78, has re- 
moved from Clinton to Worcester. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued, as Bulletin No. 9, 
“Soil Moisture: A Record of the 
Amount of Water contained in Soils 
during the Crop Season of 1896,” by 
M. Whitney and R. S. Hosmer, a ’94. 

The Rev. W. S. Jones, D. S., 96, 
was installed as pastor of All-Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Newton Highlands, 
on Oct. 3. 

Dr. J. A. Leighton, Gr. Sch., ’95, is 
professor of psychology and philoso- 
phy in Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

F. C. Lucas, s 92, is teaching bio- 
logy in the Englewood High School, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dr. H. C. Coe, m’81, is clinical pro- 
fessor of gynaecology at the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York 
city. 

John Charles Dunn, L. S.,’77, cash- 
ier of the Ohio Central R. R. Co., was 
instantly killed by a train on Oct. 5. 

At the semi-centennial celebration 
of the city of New Bedford, in Octo- 
ber, ex-Congressman W. W. Crapo, 
L. S., 54, delivered the principal ora- 
tion. 

The London Electrical Review of 
Aug. 27 has an article on an experi- 
ment recently made by F. L. Wood- 
ward, L. S. S., 94, which seems to 
indicate that light in its ordinary ter- 
restrial form cannot be transmitted 
through a vacuum. Mr. Woodward 
thinks that light is transmitted through 
empty space, as from the sun to the 
earth’s atmosphere, in the form of 
cathode rays, which, when they im- 
pinge against our atmosphere, are 
converted into ordinary light. This 
experiment will, if confirmed, says 
the Review, revolutionize all our ideas 
of the transmission of light through 
space. 

The New England Magazine for 
October had a paper on Booker T. 
Washington, h ’96, and the Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Judge J. R. Dunbar, L. S., has been 
appointed chairman of the Special 
Commission on Taxation in Massachu- 
setts, to succeed the late Judge Low- 
ell, 743. 

Herbert Small, [°90], Bliss Carman, 
Sp. ’86, and Laurens Maynard have 
formed a publishers’ partnership in 
Boston. 

Dr. H. V. Ames, p ’90, is instructor 
in history at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. H. C. Spencer, d ’97, has an 
office in Stevens Building, Brookline. 
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James Ambrose Quinn, m ’95, who 
died on Aug. 21 in South Boston, was 
born there in 1873; was educated in 
the public schools ; entered the Latin 
School, from which he graduated with 
high honors in 1890 ; and, after grad- 
uating from the Harvard Medical 
School, he began practice two years 
ago. 

Ira Towle Drew, L. S., ’41, died at 
Alfred, Me., on Sept. 21. He was born 
at Newfield, Me., Aug. 20, 1815. He 
was a member of the New Hampshire 
House in 1846, and of the Senate in 
1847, and for seven years was attor- 
ney for York County, Me. In 1872 
he opened a law office in Boston, 
where he practiced several years. 

W. L. Bouvé, / ’79, was the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Mass. Senate 
in the first Plymouth district. He 
served in the House of Representa- 
tives, 1896-97, and was special jus- 
tice of the Second Plymouth district, 
1885-96. 

Dr. Thomas Joseph Hayes, m ’87, 
died at Beverly Aug. 26. He was born 
there, Jan. 24, 1862; was educated 
in the public schools and at Boston 
College ; then attended the Harvard 
Medical School. While securing his 
college education he earned his tuition 
in vacations by working in Beverly 
shoe factories. Immediately after his 
graduation he began his professional 
career in Beverly. He was physician 
of Beverly Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and of St. Margaret’s Court, 
Order of Foresters. He was also 
chairman of the Beverly Board of 
Health, a member of the staff of phy- 
sicians of Beverly Hospital, and a 
member of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society. 

Judge J. A. Peters, L. S., 43, has 
been reappointed chief justice of the 
Maine Supreme Court. 


[ December, 


Judge William Lawrence Foster, 
L. S., ’43, of Concord, N. H., died on 
Aug. 14 at Rye Beach, N.H. He was 
born in Westminster, Vt., June 1, 1823. 
He studied law at Harvard, and in 
1845 was admitted to the bar in Keene. 
From 1845 to 1849 he was postmas- 
ter at Keene. He removed to Con- 
cord in 1853, and in the following 
year was appointed commissioner of 
the Circuit Court of the United States, 
which office he filled until 1862, when 
he was elected a member of the House 
of Representatives. He was reélected 
in 1863. In 1869 he left his law prac- 
tice to sit upon the bench of the Su- 
preme Court. He was appointed 
chief justice of the Circuit Court in 
1874, but in 1876 was again appointed 
a judge of the Supreme Court. The 
duties of the bench were given up in 
1881, when Mr. Foster resumed the 
practice of law. 

Dr. Charles Henry Davis, m ’67, 
died suddenly at Worcester on Sept. 
16. He was 51 years of age, a native 
of Pontiac, Mich., and was graduated 
at the Harvard Medical School in 
1867. He spent a few months in the 
Marine Hospital in Chelsea and prac- 
ticed in Dorchester a short time. 
Then he went to Worcester, where he 
had lived during the past twenty- 
seven years. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
and was a Knight Templar and a 
thirty-second degree Mason. He was 
at one time surgeon of B Battery, M. 
V.M., and was an honorary member 
of the Worcester Light Infantry. 

Dr. F. L. Jack, m ’84, is secretary 
of the health department of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association. 

At its annual meeting the American 
Academy of Sciences elected Prof. F. 
W. Putnam its president for the ensu- 
ing year. 
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Daniel Gustavus Rollins, L. S., ’62, 
died at Somersworth, N. H., Aug. 30. 
He was born at Great Falls, N. H., 
Oct. 8, 1842, graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1860, studied at the Harvard 
Law School, was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in 1863, and settled 
in New York city in 1866. He was 
for several years assistant district 
attorney. In 1880 he was the unsuc- 
cessful Republican candidate for re- 
corder, being beaten by Smyth. The 
next year he was elected surrogate, 
and served six years, when he entered 
the law firm of Carter, Rollins & 
Ledyard. From 1889 to 1895 he 
practiced alone ; then he formed a 
partnership with R. H. McGrath, Jr. 
His last important case was that of 
the American Tobacco Co., when he 
was associated with J. H. Choate, ’52. 
He was always a Republican, and be- 
longed to the Union League, the Cen- 
tury, the University, the Down Town, 
the Lawyers’, the City Club, and the 
New England Society of New York 
city. 

Dr. C. A. Wilson, m ’69, is surgeon- 
in-chief of the U. S. Naval Veterans. 

The Rev. F. B. Vrooman, Gr. Sch., 
*88, lately pastor of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, is reported to have 
given up the ministry, and to intend 
to manage a mining company in the 
Klondike. 

President McKinley has appointed 
Prof. L. M. Haupt, L. S. S., 62, a 
member of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
mission. 

Judge Augustus Hall Fenn, / ’68, 
of the Connecticut Supreme Court, 
died at his home in Winsted, Conn., 
on Sept. 12. He fell on the ice in 
March, 1896, and never fully recov- 
ered. He was born in Plymouth, 


Conn., Jan. 18, 1844, and when 18 years 
old he enlisted in the Nineteenth Con- 
necticut Vols. He rose from the rank 
of first lieutenant to colonel. At Ce- 
dar Creek ke lost his right arm. After 
the war he studied law, and in 1867 he 
was admitted to the Litchfield County 
bar. He then attended the Harvard 
Law School fora year. Gov. Louns- 
bury appointed him to the Superior 
Court. In 1893 he was appointed as- 
sociate judge of the Supreme Court of 
Errors by Governor Morris. In 1896 
he was chosen president of the Army 
and Navy Club of Connecticut, and 
was reélected this year. For many 
years he was a lecturer at Yale Law 
School, and he was also a member of 
the commission that revised the pro- 
bate laws of Connecticut in 1885 and 
the general statutes of the State in 
1886. 

The Outlook of Aug. 7 had a critical 
article on Joseph Le Conte, s ’51, 
“ The American Evolutionist and 
Teacher.” 

Dr. Herbert Moffit, m ’94, who has 
studied in Europe since graduating at 
the Medical School, has returned to 
Oakland, Cal. 

Dr. James Wardlee Hartley, m ’52, 
died in Fall River on Aug. 2, at the 
age of 69. He was born in Lancashire, 
England ; at the age of 9 worked in 
a mill at Stockport, and at 17 came 
to this country. As soon as he had 
means he studied medicine, and after 
graduating from the Harvard Medi- 
eal School he practiced in Fall River 
for over 40 years. During the war 
he served for a time as army surgeon. 
He was also city physician of Fall 
River. A son, R. C. B. Hartley, 
graduated from the Medical School 
in 1879. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On Sept. 17 the city of Boston cele- 
brated the 75th anniversary of its in- 
corporation, by exercises at which ex- 
Mayor S. A. Green, ’51, presided, and 
Mayor Josiah Quincy, ’80, delivered 
an address. Of Boston’s 32.mayors 
13 have been Harvard men, viz: John 
Phillips, 1788 (the first mayor, 1822); 
Josiah Quincy, 1790 (1823-28); H. 
G. Otis, 1783 (1829-31); Theodore 
Lyman, ’10 (1834-35); S. A. Eliot, 
17 (1837-39); Martin Brimmer, ’14 
(1843-44); Josiah Quincy, Jr., ’21 
(1846-48); J. P. Bigelow, ’15 (1849- 
51); N. B. Shurtleff, ’31 (1868-70); 
F. O. Prince, *36 (1877, 1879-81); 
S. A. Green, *51 (1882); Nathan 
Matthews, °75 (1891-94); Josiah 
Quincy, ’80 (1896-). 

The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting at Sara- 
toga in September, reélected Senator 
G. F. Hoar, ’46, president, and chose 
the following : Gov. Roger Wolcott, 
70, D. B. Eaton, / 50, Horace Davis, 
49, and T. J. Morris, ’56, vice-pres.; 
M. J. Savage, h 96, E. E. Hale, ’39, 
G. E. Adams, 60, and F. C. Lowell, 
°76, members of council. 

Miss Abby A. Bradley of Hingham 
has presented to Harvard $20,000, in 
memory of her father, the late Wil- 
liam L. Bradley. The income of this 
sum is to be spent by the Director of 
the Arnold Arboretum in scientific in- 
vestigations for increasing knowledge 
of trees and tree-planting, a subject 
in which Mr. Bradley was greatly in- 
terested. 

At the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton and Albany R. R. Co. E. D. 
Hayden, ’54, Samuel Hoar, ’67, J. A. 
Runrill, 59, C. S. Sargent, 62, and 
Stephen Salisbury, ’56, were elected 
directors. 


University Notes. 
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The Arts and Crafts Club of Bos- 
ton has among its officers, Prof. C. E. 
Norton, 46, pres.; Morris Gray, ’77, 
treas.; A. A. Carey, 79, D. W. Ross, 
"76, J. T. Coolidge, 79, and A. W. 
Longfellow, ’76, councilors. 

The First Church of Lancaster has 
had the following Harvard men as 
pastors: Joseph Rowlandson, 1652, 
from 1654 to 1678 ; Samuel Carter, 
1660, and Edward Oakes, 1679 ; John 
Whiting, 1685, from 1688 to 1697, 
when he was killed by Indians; An- 
drew Gardner, 1696, from 1700 to 
1704, when he was killed while on 
sentry duty ; John Prentice, 1700, 
from 1705 to 1748; Timothy Har- 
rington, 1737, from 1748 to 1795; 
Nathaniel Thayer, 1789, from 1793, as 
colleague, to 1840 ; E. H. Sears, ¢’37, 
from 1840 to 1847; G. M. Bartol, t 
45, since 1847. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gives ten concerts in Sanders Theatre 
this year, its seventeenth season in 
Cambridge. 

Among the trustees elected at the 
annual meeting of the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Wood’s Hole are 
Prof. E. L. Mark, 8. H. Seudder, s 
’62, and Dr. Wm. Trelease, p ’84. 

Gov. Wolcott, ’70, has appointed H. 
N. Sheldon, 63, and Prof. J. H. 
Beale, Jr., ’°82, commissioners to re- 
vise the Mass. Statutes for criminal 
pleadings. 

The special commission to report on 
Taxation in Massachusetts, of which 
Judge J. R. Dunbar, L. S., ’73, Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, ’79, and the Hon. T. 
J. Coolidge, ’50, are members, sub- 
mitted a report in October to Gov. 
Wolcott. Its chief recommendations 
are an inheritance tax, a tax in pro- 
portion to house rentals, and the abo- 
lition of the present tax on intangible 
personalty. 
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At the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton and Maine R. R. Co. S. C. Law- 
rence, 55, Richard Olney, / 58, L. C. 
Ledyard, ’72, and Walter Hunnewell, 
65, were elected directors. 

E. D. Hayden, ’54, J. A. Rumrill, 
59, and Samuel Hoar, ’67, are di- 
rectors of the Chester and Becket 
R. R. 

In the Greater New York election 
many Harvard men were candidates 
for office. In the following list a star 
is prefixed to the names of successful 
nominees: Seth Low, h ’90, mayor, 
Citizens and Nat. Dem. ; comptroller, 
C. S. Fairchild, ’63, Citizens and Nat. 
Dem. ; district attorney, A. G. Fox, 
’69, Citizens and Nat. Dem. ; justice 
of municipal court, F. J. Worcester, 
70, Rep., Citizens, and Jefferson 
Dem.; councilors, R. H. Derby, ’64, 
Citizens, Jeff. Dem., and Nat. Dem., 
*S. M. Brice, [94], Tammany and 
Nat. Dem.; assemblymen, *W. A. 
Chanler, [’91], Tammany and Nat. 
Dem., G. M. Royce, Div. Sch., Citi- 
zens, *A. J. Seligsberg, ’90, Citizens 
and Nat. Dem.; aldermen, F. C. 
Huntington, °87, Citizens, Osgood 
Smith, / ’89, Nat. Dem., Homer Folks, 
90, Citizens and Nat. Dem. From 
Brooklyn, assemblyman, Noah Teb- 
bets, L. S. ’64, Citizens and Rep. 

Among the officers of the Boston 
Provident Association are C. R. Cod- 
man, ’49, pres.; Dr. Francis Minot, 
41, Dr. Algernon Coolidge, m 53, 
and T. K. Lothrop, 59, vice-pres. 
On the board of managers are also 
the Rev. H. F. Jenks, ’63, J. A. Beebe, 
[’69], F. C. Lowell, ’76, T. H. Tyn- 
dale, / 68, C. E. Inches, ’61, J. J. Put- 
nam, 66, and A. L. Lowell, ’77. 

C. F. Choate, 49, and Nathaniel 
Thayer, ’71, have been reélected di- 
rectors of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford R. R. Co. 
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On Nov. 2 the following were elected 
to the Mass. Legislature: House. J. 
J. Myers, ’69, A. S. Apsey, 93, T. W. 
Kenefick, ’77, F. C. Lowell, ’76, C. 
R. Saunders, 84, E. B. Callender, 
72, Albert Poor, ’79, J. M. Codman, 
’84, A.S. Hayes, ’91, C. G. Washburn, 
80. Senate. J. A. Gallivan, ’88, J. 
B. Holden, / ’71, F. W. Dallinger, 
93, W. L. Bouvé, 1 79. 

C. P. Bowditch, 63, Dr. A. P. Perry, 
m ’86, Dr. George Faulkner, *44, and 
the Rev. C. F. Dole, ’68, are officers 
of the Jamaica Plain Friendly Society. 

The American Antiquarian Society 
held its annual meeting in Worcester 
on Oct.21. Among the officers elected 
were Pres., Stephen Salisbury, ’56 ; 
vice-pres., G. F. Hoar, °46, and Dr. 
E. E. Hale, 39; domestic secretary, 
C. F. Adams, ’56, Lincoln ; recording 
secretary, C. A. Chase, ’55, Worcester. 

The New England History Teachers’ 
Association met in Boston on Oct. 16, 
and elected E. A. Start, p ’93, pres. ; 
A. B. Hart, ’80, Frederick Winsor, ’93, 
C. F. A. Currier, 93, and F. H. Wood, 
792, members of council or of commit- 
tees. 

W. B. de las Casas, ’79, is chairman, 
John Woodbury, ’80, secretary, and 
Augustus Hemenway, ’75, one of the 
five members of the Mass. Metropoli- 
tan Park Commission. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays be- 
tween Sept. 18 and Nov. 6 Mr. J. G. 
Jack conducted a series of lectures 
and field meetings at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 

F. H. Appleton, 69, and J. A. 
Rumrill, ’59, are directors of the 
Pittsfield and North Adams R. R. 

At the centennial celebration, in 
the Old South Church, Boston, of the 
launching of the frigate Constitution, 
addresses were made by Gov. Roger 
Wolcott, ’70, Asst. Sec. of the Navy 
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Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, Mayor Josiah 
Quincy, ’80 ; Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, 
delivered an historical oration, and 
J. W. Churchill, 65, read from the 
original manuscript “Old Ironsides,” 
by Dr. O. W. Holmes, ’29. 

A large number of Harvard men 
were delegates to the convention of 
the Gold Democrats in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on Sept. 30. Godfrey Morse, 
’70, called the meeting to order, Moor- 
field Storey, ’66, presided, and J. C. 
Lane, ’75, was permanent secretary. 
Chas. Warren, ’89, was chairman of 
the committee on resolutions. The 
Convention nominated Wm. Everett, 
’59, for governor, H. P. Tobey, ’58, 
for treasurer, and the following mem- 
bers at large of the State Committee : 
Nathan Matthews, Jr. ’75, C. E. 
Stratton, 66, C. C. Spellman, L. S., 
67, J. C. Lane, ’75, Waldo Lincoln, 
70, Godfrey Morse, ’70, C. C. Jack- 
son, 63, C. G. Saunders, 67, M. H. 
Prince, ’75, and N. S. Shaler, s 62; 
T. J. Coolidge, Jr., 84, W. G. Brown, 
91, P. F. Hall, ’89, and C. S. Davis, 
’80, to represent the 6th, 8th, 11th, 
and 12th Congressional Districts. 

At its annual meeting in Boston, on 
Oct. 9, the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Pres. C. W. Eliot, 53, was elected a 
vice-president, and R. G. Huling, Gr. 
Sch., 93, sec. and treas. On the 
executive committee, besides Presi- 
dent Eliot, are W. De W. Hyde, ’79, 
H. P. Amen, ’80, and F. W. Atkinson, 
90. Prof. J. H. Wright, President 
Eliot, Mr. Amen, and others delivered 
addresses. 

Four of the five members of the 
newly created Mass. Board of Bar 
Examiners are Harvard men, viz. : 
Jabez Fox, ’71, Milton Reed, 68, E. 
P. Pierce, / 77, and F. L. Greene, 
"76. 


Itterary Notes. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, is a staff 
contributor to Literature, anew weekly 
of literary news and criticism, issued 
by the Harpers in New York. 

During 1898, Scribner’s Magazine 
will publish “ The Story of the Revo- 
lution,” by Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71 ; 
political reminiscences by Senator G. 
F. Hoar, *46 ; and “Searchlight Let- 
ters,” by Judge Robert Grant, ’73. 

McClure’s Magazine announces the 
“ Reminiscences ” of the late C. A. 
Dana, °43, among its next year’s 
“ features.” 

“The Boston Browning Society Pa- 
pers,” recently issued by Macmillan, 
contain essays by Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, 41, for several years president 
of the Society, by Prof. Josiah Royce, 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe, h ’59, and the Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick, t ’64. 

The Macmillan Co. announces “ Se- 
lect Documents, Illustrative of the 
History of the United States, 1776- 
1861,” edited, with notes, by William 
MacDonald, ’92, professor of History 
and Political Science at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 

Prof. James Schouler, ’59, has col- 
lected in a volume a series of “Con- 
stitutional Studies, State and Federal,” 
which is issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 

Bernhard Berenson, ’87, has added 
to his volumes of art criticism one on 
“The Painters of Central Italy.” 
(Putnam : New York.) 
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Dr. E. W. Emerson, ’66, has edited 
the “Correspondence between John 
Sterling and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
21,” prefixing to the score of letters 
a brief biographical sketch of Sterling. 
John Sterling, like Margaret Fuller, 
is better known by the admiration and 
friendship he inspired in some of the 
most illustrious of his contemporaries, 
than by any published work. These 
letters bear witness to his high char- 
acter and fine intellect, and are inter- 
esting as throwing side-lights on Em- 
erson and Carlyle at the time when 
they were just rising into eminence on 
both sides of the Atlantic. For this 
reason alone, the little volume would 
deserve a welcome. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.) 

Albert Stickney, ’59, has recently 
printed “State Control of Trade and 
Commerce by National or State Au- 
thority.” It deals with the long series 
of attempts, by government, under 
both the English and American law, 
through legislatures and the courts, 
to control trade and commerce, espe- 
cially in the matter of prices. The 
subject is treated historically, as well 
as from a purely legal standpoint. 
(Baker, Voorhis & Co.: 66 Nassau 
St., New York. $2.25.) 

“The Eastern Question and a Sup- 
pressed Chapter of History : Napoleon 
III and the Kingdom of Roumania,” 
is a monograph of 54 pages by S. F. 
Weld, 63. Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, fur- 
nishes an introduction. (G. H. Ellis: 
Boston.) 

“ Practical Idealism,” by W. De 
W. Hyde, ’79, President of Bowdoin 
College, “Tales of the Enchanted 
Isles of America,” by Col. T. W. 
Higginson, ’41, and “Elements of 
Grammar,” by Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 
’86, have been issued this autumn by 
the Macmillan Co. 


W. M. Griswold, ’75, has prepared 
an index to “ Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, 1871- 
1897 and (under its former style of 
the National Teachers’ Association) 
1857-1870.” It is published by the 
association at Chicago. 

“Certain Accepted Heroes,” by Sen- 
ator H. C. Lodge, ’71, was issued by the 
Harpers early in the autumn. From 
the same house came “ An Open-Eyed 
Conspiracy,” by W. D. Howells, h 67, 
and “ Schoolboy Life in England,” by 
John Corbin, ’92. 

A revised edition of the variorum 
“ Rubdiyat,” edited by N. H. Dole, 
’74, has been brought out. It contains 
Danish and Italian translations of the 
famous poem, in addition to the Eng- 
lish, German, and French variants, 
extracts from Le Gallienne’s recent 
version, additional notes, a biography, 
bibliography, ete. It is illustrated by 
several drawings by E. H. Garrett, 
and .by portraits of various foreign 
translators. (L. C. Page & Co.: 
Boston.) 

Dr. F. I. Carpenter, ’85, lecturer on 
English Literature at the University 
of Chicago, has edited for the War- 
wick Library “ English Lyric Poetry, 
1500-1700.” (Blackie & Sons, Lon- 
don; Scribner, New York.) Pre- 
fixed to nearly 300 pages of text is an 
essay on the lyric, in which the editor 
discusses what the lyric is or should 
be, and then traces its development 
in the English verse of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The lyrics 
chosen include most of the familiar 
favorites, and many more by anony- 
mous or little-known writers, well 
deserving resuscitation. One is oc- 
casionally surprised to find a single 
couplet given as a specimen of lyric 
poetry, —for instance, this of Chap- 
man’s ; — 
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‘* In hope to 'scape the law, do naught aiiss, 

The penance ever in the action is.’’ (P. 104.) 
Dr. Carpenter’s use of voice as a verb 
is not to be commended : if scholarly 
teachers of literature give countenance 
to questionable forms, how shall the 
flood of journalistic English ever be 
stemmed? In connection with this 
volume should be noticed Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s “ Outline Guide to the Study of 
English Lyric Poetry,” a pamphlet 
containing an elaborate syllabus, with 
bibliography, suggestions for reading 
and theses, ete. (Printed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.) 

“Samuel Sewall and the World He 
Lived In,” by the Rev. N. H. Cham- 
berlain, ’53, has been published by De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Bosten. 

“The American College in Ameri- 
can Life,” by Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76, 
of Western Reserve University, and 
“Modern English Prose Writers,” by 
F. P. Stearns, 67, were among the 
autumn publications of Putnam, New 
York. 

“Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the 
Georgia Coast” is the title of a me- 
moir by C. B. Moore, ’73, in a recent 
number of the Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
It is the result of an examination of 
more than fifty mounds between Fair- 
view, Camden County, and Skiddaway 
Island, Chatham County. The con- 
struction of the mounds, the human 
remains contained in them, together 
with the utensils and implements of 
copper, stone, shell, or earthenware, 
are minutely described. 

“ Addresses and Papers,” by the 
late E. L. Pierce, 1 ’52, has been is- 
sued by Roberts Bros., Boston. 

“Literary Love Letters, and Other 
Stories,” by Robert Herrick, ’90, is 
issued by Scribner. The volume con- 


tains seven short stories. 
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Dr. P. K. Brown, ’90, has reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Medical 
Society of the State of California “ A 
Study of the Blood in 73 Cases of 
Bone Tuberculosis in Children, with 
Reference to Prognosis and Treat- 
ment.” 

A. E. Bailey, 94, Master in Eng- 
lish at Lancaster Academy, has issued 
in pamphlet form “ Notes on The Lit- 
erary Aspects of Tennyson’s Princess.” 

J.C. Wait, / 91, formerly assistant 
professor of engineering at Harvard, 
has written “ Engineering and Archi- 
tectural Jurisprudence,” a presentation 
of the law of construction for engi- 
neers, architects, contractors, builders, 
public officers, and attorneys at law. 
(Wiley : New York.) 

“A Practical Physiology,” by Dr. 
A. F. Blaisdell, m ’79, for high school 
and academy students, is published by 
Ginn, Boston. 

“Physics,” by Prof. E. H. Hall and 
J. Y. Bergen, Jr., enlarged so as to be 
practically a new book, has recently 
been published by Holt, New York. 
The same firm announces the second 
volume of “Grasses of North Amer- 
ica,” by W. J. Beal, s 65, of the 
Michigan Agricultual College. 

G. P. Winship, ’93, has made a 
bibliography of works relating to 
John and Sebastian Cabot. 

The latest volume of Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
contains memoirs, with portraits, of 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, ’26, by E. J. 
Young, "48; of Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
29, by J. T. Morse, Jr., 60; of J. R. 
Lowell, ’38, by A. L. Lowell, ’77 ; of 
Rufus Choate, h ’45, by C. H. Hill; 
of W. S. Shurtleff, L. S., ’54, by G. S. 
Merriam ; and of Leverett Saltonstall, 
44, by C. R. Codman, *49. Among 
the miscellaneous papers are commu- 
nications by Justin Winsor, °53, on 
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the Cabot Controversies, on the manu- 
script of Bradford’s History of Plym- 
outh Plantation, and on Baptista 
Agnese and American Cartography ; 
by W. R. Thayer, ’81, on Youth and 
Revolutions ; by Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, 
on the Early History of Printing in 
America, and the Diary of Lieut. 
Dudley Bradstreet at the Siege of 
Louisburg ; and by Barrett Wendell, 
77, on the “ Law of Civilization and 
Decay,” by Brooks Adams, ’70. 

Dr. H. F. Lewis, ’85, has reprinted 

from The American Journal of Ob- 
stetrics’a paper on “ Iniencephalus.” 
(Wm. Wood & Co. : New York.) 
_ “The Municipal Condition of St. 
Louis,” an address by F. W. Dewart, 
90, read at the Louisville Conference 
for Good City Government, has been 
issued as a pamphlet. 

To the Groton Historical Series for 
Sept., 1897, Dr. S. A. Green, 51, 
contributed “ Roll of Honor,” a list of 
the sons of Groton who fell in the Civil 
War. 

In “The Myths of Israel: The 
Ancient Book of Genesis ” (Macmil- 
lan : New York), Amos Kidder Fiske, 
’66, fulfils the promise made in his 
preface and gives an explanation and 
analysis of the earliest of the Biblical 
books. He does not pretend to have 
reached his conclusions through long 
study of the originals: his purpose is 
to state for readers to-day the conclu- 
sions which Biblical scholars now hold 
concerning the authorship of the Book 
of Genesis. Naturally, there are still 
many debatable points, and Mr. Fiske 
may expect to be assailed by the con- 
servative enemies of the “Higher 
Criticism :” but his book is one 
which the average intelligent reader 
will welcome, because it separates into 
consistent parts the very miscellaneous 
materials of which the Book of Gen- 


esis is composed. Later scholarship 
may make necessary changes in the 
minutiae of classification, but, in the 
main, we believe that the conclusions 
already reached will stand. In popu- 
larizing these, Mr. Fiske has done an 
important work, and the fact that he 
is not a professional theologian will 
enhance his value in the eyes of those 
who are tired of being asked to squint 
at the Hebrew Scriptures through 
theological glasses. 

“The Conception of God,” a philo- 
sophical discussion by Prof. Josiah 
Royce, Joseph Le Conte, s ’51, and 
G. H. Harrison, was issued in October 
by the Macmillan Co. 

There has been brought out at the 
Riverside Press a volume entitled 
“The Memorial to Robert Gould 
Shaw: Its Inception, Completion, 
and Unveiling.” It comprises a his- 
tory and description of the Monu- 
ment to Colonel Robert Gould Shaw 
recently unveiled in Boston, by Ed- 
ward Atkinson; an account of the 
Procession and Ceremony of Unveil- 
ing ; and the Memorial Services at 
Music Hall, including addresses by 
Colonel Henry Lee, Governor Wol- 
cott, and Mayor Quincy ; the Oration 
by Professor William James ; and an 
Address by Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton. The address by Major Henry 
Lee Higginson in Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge, is also included. A pho- 
togravure of the monument by Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, h ’97, accompanies 
the work. 

Prof. Edward Channing, ’78, has 
prepared “A Student’s History of 
the United States.” (The Macmillan 
Co.) 

“A Memoir of John Forrester An- 
drew,” ’72, by E. M. Wheelright, ’76, 
has been reprinted from the Transac- 
tions of the Colonial Society of Mass. 
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“Freshman Composition,” by H. G. 
Pearson, ’93, instructor in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is 
among the autumn publications of 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

The Atlantic Monthly for October 
commemorated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of that magazine. An historical 
article, describing its founding and 
successful career, showed how large 
a part Harvard men had in both. At 
a dinner at Parker’s, Boston, in May, 
1857, there were present R. W. Em- 
erson, ’21, J. R. Lowell, ’38, J. L. 
Motley, ’31, O. W. Holmes, ’29, J. E. 
Cabot, 40, and H. W. Longfellow, 
when the project was discussed. Sub- 
sequently, Lowell accepted the editor- 
ship, but made it a condition precedent 
that Dr. Holmes should contribute. 
The first number had articles by 
Motley, Longfellow, C. E. Norton, 
Emerson, Lowell, and the first of Dr. 
Holmes’s “ Autocrat at the Breakfast- 
Table” papers. Among famous poems 
by Harvard men which first appeared 
in the Atlantic are Emerson’s “ Days” 
and “ Brahma,” Longfellow’s “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” Holmes’s “ Wonderful 
One-Horse Shay” and ‘‘ Chambered 
Nautilus,” Lowell’s second series of 
“ Biglow Papers,” “Cathedral,” and 
* Commemoration Ode.” “The Man 
without a Country,” and “My Dou- 
ble, and How He Undid Me,” by Dr. 
E. E. Hale, ’39, count among the most 
famous of the short stories printed by 
the Atlantic. 

W. C. Lane, ’81, contributes an 
appendix to the “Catalogue of the 
Washington Collection in the Boston 
Athenaeum,” compiled under his di- 
rection by A. P. C. Griffin. 

S. G. Fisher, L. S. ’79, is the author 
of “Men, Women, and Manners in 
Colonial Times,” issued in two vol- 


umes by Lippincott, Phila. 


[ December, 


“Successes of Homer,” by W. C. 
Lawton, ’73, is to be brought out by 
G. H. Innes, London. 

Dr. H. H. Furness, 54, has com- 
pleted a new volume—A_ Winter’s 
Tale—in his Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare, which will be published 
by Lippincott during the winter. 

“ Lectures on the Malarial Fevers,” 
with 19 temperature charts and three 
lithographic plates showing the para- 
site of tertian, quotidian, and aestivo- 
autumnal fevers, by Dr. W. S. Thayer, 
85, Professor of Medicine in the 
Johns Hopkins University, was re- 
cently brought out by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

W. M. Browne, [’77], has written 
the libretto of a comic opera, Betsey. 

“Self-Cultivation in English,” by 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, is published 
by Crowell & Co., Boston. 

‘‘ English Synonyms, Antonyms and 
Prepositions,’ by J. C. Fernald, ’60, 
has been issued by The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. Mr. Fernald 
had charge of the department of 
synonyms, etc., in the Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

In a volume of nearly 600 quarto 
pages, the heirs of the late Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould, 44, have brought out 
the last of Dr. Gould’s photographic 
work at the Argentine National Ob- 
servatory. Dr. S. C. Chandler has 
had charge of the editing of this com- 
pletion of Dr. Gould’s monumental 
work. 

“Via Latina,” an easy Latin reader, 
by W. C. Collar, h ’70, with a vocabu- 
lary by C. W. Gleason, ’88, who is an 
instructor in the Roxbury Latin School 
of which Mr. Collar is headmaster, 
is issued by Ginn, Boston. 

“The Christian Way,” by Wash- 
ington Gladden, h ’95, is issued by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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Vol. iv of Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature con- 
tains “Studies on the Libeaus Des- 
conus,” the doctor’s thesis of W. H. 
Schofield, p’95. The investigation em- 
braces the Middle-English “ Libeaus 
Desconus,” the Old French “ Guin- 
glain or Le Bel Inconnu,” the Italian 
“Carduinoi,” and the Middle High 
German “ Wigalois.” 

D. A. Wells, s 51, has written an 
introduction to “Industrial Free- 
dom,” by D. M. Means, which is pub- 
lished by the Appletons. The same 
firm announces “The Psychology of 
Suggestion; a Research into the 
Subconscious Nature of Man and 
Society,” by Boris Sidis, ’94. 

Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, will contribute 
to The Outlook during 1898 a series of 
papers of reminiscence and anecdote 
relating to James Russell Lowell and 
the group of famous men with whom 
he was associated in the literary 
world. 

Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., ’83, has edited 
for the University Publishing Com- 
pany’s Literature Series “ Evangeline,” 
“Enoch Arden,” “The Lady of the 
Lake,” “The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
Irving’s “ Sketch-Book” and “ Knick- 
erbocker Stories,” “ Poems of Knightly 
Adventure,” “Gareth and Lynette,” 
Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
Macaulay’s “ Horatius,” and Arnold’s 
* Sohrab and Rustum.” 

“The Poems of Anne Bradstreet ” 
forms the second volume issued by 
the Duodecimo Club. Prof. C. E. 
Norton, ’46, a kinsman of the “ Tenth 
Muse,” has furnished an introduction, 
besides lending one of the Dudley 
portraits that, with many others, 
adorns the book. 

In concluding the third volume of 
the Oxford English Dictionary, Dr. 
Murray again has “ to record the ines- 
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timable collaboration of Dr. Fitzed- 
ward Hall, ’46, whose voluntary 
labors have completed the literary 
and documentary history of number- 
less words, senses, and idioms, and 
whose contributions are to be found 
on every page.” And another Ameri- 
can is singled out among the Readers 
of the Dictionary, viz., Mr. Albert 
Matthews, ’82, of Boston, who has 
contributed some 28,000 examples. 

The Messrs. Scribner issue “The 
King of the Broncos, and Other Tales 
of New Mexico,” by C. F. Lummis, 
[’81]. 

“Mrs. Knollys, and Other Stories,” 
by F. J. Stimson, ’76, is on the autumn 
list of Scribner, New York. 

Crowell & Co., Boston, announce 
“The Coming People,” by the Rev. 
C. F. Dole, ’68. 

“Sea Power and the Future of the 
United States,” by Capt. A. T. Ma- 
han, A ’96, is published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

Jeremiah Curtin, ’63, has translated 
from the Polish another novel by 
Sienkiewicz, with the title “Light 
Shineth through the Darkness.” 

C. B. Cory, L. S.S., ’78, curator 
of Ornithology in the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, is the author of 
“ How to Know our Shore Birds.” 

“The Enchanted Burro,” stories of 
adventure in New Mexico and Peru, 
by C. F. Lummis, [’81], is issued by 
Way & Williams, Chicago. 

N. H. Dole, ’74, has prepared se- 
lections from Tolstoy, for Warner’s 
“ Best Literature.” 

Ginn & Co., Boston, announce the 
following text-books, edited by Har- 
vard men: Burke’s “ Speech on Con- 
ciliation with America,” by Hammond 
Lamont, ’86: Selections from Steele, 
by G. R. Carpenter, ’86 ; Selections 
from Landor, by W. B. S. Clymer, 
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76 ; Specimens of Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama, 3 vols., by J. M. Manly, 
p 89; “A Plot-Book of some Eliza- 
bethan Plays,” by G. P. Baker, ’87 ; 
“A History of English Literature,” 
by F. B. Gummere, 775, and A. C. 
Garrett, ’89 ; “ Practical Physiology,” 
by A. F. Blaisdell, m ’79 ; Plane and 
Solid Geometry, by F. H. Bailey, ’87, 
and F. S. Woods. 

“An Evolutionist’s Theology,” by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, 2 90; “ The Life 
and Times of Edward Bass (H. C. 
1744), First Bishop of Massachusetts,” 
by D. D. Addison ; the tenth and final 
volume of “ English and Scottish Pop- 
ular Ballads,” by the late Prof. F. J. 
Child, ’46, with a biographical sketch 
by Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 82; a 
popular edition of the translation of 
Virgil’s Aeneid, by C. P. Cranch, 
t’35; “A correspondence between 
John Sterling and Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson,” ’21, edited by E. W. Emerson, 
’66, are among the recent publications 
of the Riverside Press. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

“Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours,” by John Fiske, 63, forms a 
sequel to his “ Discovery of America,” 
and brings the story of life in the Old 
Dominion down to 1753. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

In “The Westward Movement: 
The Struggle for the Trans-Alleghany 
Region, 1763-1797,” Justin Winsor, 
’53, completes the record of the his- 
torical movement which he began to 
describe in “Cartier to Frontenac,” 
and continued in “The Mississippi 
Basin.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, continues in 
the American Journal of Numismatics 
his Catalogue of “The Medals, Je- 
tons, and Tokens Illustrative of the 
Science of Medicine.” He has reached 
number 1172. 





[ December, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that 
they will include in their series of 
the “ Writings of the Fathers of the 
Republic,” the works of Samuel 
Adams, 1740, edited by Harry Alonzo 
Cushing, of Columbia University. 
This will be the first collected edition 
of the writings of Samuel Adams, and 
it will include much material which 
has never before been published. The 
first volume is expected to be ready 
in the autumn of 1898, and the editor 
hopes to complete the work in four 
volumes. The editor and publishers 
will be pleased to correspond with 
any one who has material in connec- 
tion with the work. 

It is an odd fact that, although the 
Germans are a nation of writers, at 
least two of their greatest geniuses 
have had their lives best written by 
foreigners — Goethe, by the English 
Lewes, and Beethoven by the Ameri- 
can Thayer (A. W. Thayer, 43), who 
died a few weeks ago at Trieste, and 
who had devoted nearly half a century 
to his four-volume life of the great 
symphonist. During his lifetime con- 
siderable mystery prevailed regarding 
his motives in not publishing his stand- 
ard work in the original, but only in 
the German version made by Deiters. 
It is now said that his object was to 
get the benefit of German criticism 
before issuing the work in its final 
shape. But this hardly explains why 
the first three volumes, which were 
issued in 1866, 1872, and 1879, have 
not hitherto appeared in English, nor 
why eighteen more years elapsed 
without the appearance of the fourth 
volume. Some of the reports from 
abroad indicate that Thayer’s fourth 
volume is practically ready for the 
press, while according to others it is 
far from completion. In any case, it 
is to be hoped that this monumental 
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work will soon be placed before the 
world complete and in the English 
language. Strange to say, there is 
not at present a single satisfactory 
biography of Beethoven in existence 
in our language. Probably not very 
many persons would find time to pe- 
ruse Thayer’s four volumes, but they 
would be invaluable for reference, 
and perhaps some one might make 
from them a shorter sketch of Beetho- 
ven’s career (like Lewes’s sketch of 
Goethe’s life), and that would be sure 
of a big success if it were done by 
a literary artist. Thayer had unusual 
opportunities for doing his work well. 
Jahn, the eminent Mozart biographer, 
intended at one time to write a life of 
Beethoven also, but changed his mind 
and placed all his valuable material 
at Thayer’s disposal as a nucleus. 
Much information was also derived 
by Thayer from personal inquiries in 
Vienna and elsewhere. And yet, while 
his work is invaluable, it is not infal- 
lible, as it is proved for example, by 
an article on “ Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata, or what’s in a name?” which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Etude 
for July.—N. Y. Evening Post, 
Aug. 28. 

Roberts Bros. will shortly issue 
Renan’s “ Antichrist,” translated and 
edited by the Rev. J. H. Allen, ’40. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Monthly Review of Reviews. 
(Sept.) ‘‘Canovas: Spain’s Foremost 
Statesman,” J. L. M. Curry, / 45. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
(Aug.) ‘‘ Principles of Taxation,” D. A. 
Wells, s 51. (Sept.) ‘‘ Spanish Experi- 
ments in Coinage,” H. C. Lea, A ’90. 

Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘ Municipal Admin- 
istration: The New York Police Force,” 
T. Roosevelt, ’80 ; ‘‘ A New Organization 
for the New Navy,” I. N. Hollis; “A 


Southerner in the Peloponnesian War,” 
B. L. Gildersleeve, h ’86; ‘‘ The Ameri- 
ean Notion of Equality,”” H. C. Merwin, 
74; ‘* A Man and the Sea,’’ G. H. Scull, 
98. (Oct.) ‘* Forever and a Day,” T. B. 
Aldrich, h °96; ‘* Peculiarities of Ameri- 
can Municipal Problems,’’ E. L. Godkin, 
h ’71; ‘‘ Gabriel d’ Annunzio and Deca- 
dent Literature,’? H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., 
*82. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Frigate Constitution,” 
I. N. Hollis ; ‘‘ Democracy and the Labor- 
ing Man,” F. J. Stimson, ’76; ‘* Peculiari- 
ties of American Municipal Government,’’ 
E. L. Godkin, h ’71; ‘* Forty Years of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Folly,’’ J. Fiske, ’63. 

Bachelor of Arts. (Sept.) ‘‘ Rebuttal 
in College Debating,’’ R. C. Ringwalt, 
95. 

Biblical World. (Sept.) ‘‘ Jesus as a 
Teacher,’’ C, F. Thwing, ’76. 

Bookman. (Sept.) ‘‘Some American 
Humorists,”” M. A. de W. Howe, 87. 
(Oct.) ‘*‘ Herman Grimm,” K. Francke ; 
““Two Apostles of Simplicity,” H. C. 
Greene, 94. (Nov.) ‘‘ Emersonand Con- 
cord,’’ M. A. de W. Howe, ’87; ‘‘ An 
Epoch-Making Lexicon,’’ J. C. Rolfe, ’81. 

Century. (Sept.) ‘‘ Campaigning with 
Grant,’’ H. Porter, L. S.S., ’55. (Oct.) 
‘*The Roll of Honor of the New York 
Police,’ T. Roosevelt, 80. 

Chautauquan. (Sept.) ‘‘ Plato and his 
Republic,” P. Shorey, ’78. (Nov.) ‘‘ Phy- 
sical Changes of Autumn,’’ N.S. Shaler, 
s °62; ‘Lightning since the Time of 
Franklin,” J. Trowbridge, s ’65. 

Cosmopolitan. (Sept.) ‘‘The Real In- 
dia,’’? J. Hawthorne, [’67]. (Oct.) ‘‘ Eng- 
land in India,’”’ J. Hawthorne, [’67]. 
(Nov.) ‘‘ Beauty and Charms in India,’’ 
J. Hawthorne, [’67]. 

Education. (Sept.) ‘‘ Comparative Study 
of our Three Oldest Colleges,” C. F. 
Thwing, ’76. 

Educational Review. (Sept.) ‘* Physics 
as a Requirement for Admission to Col- 
lege,’ E. H. Hall; ‘‘ On Medical Teach- 
ing,” M. A. Crockett, ’82. (Oct.) ‘‘The 
New Harvard Entrance Requirements,’’ 
A. B. Hart,’80. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly. (Nov.) ‘‘An- 
drew Jackson,’ A. O. Hall, L. S., ’52. 

Greenbag. (Aug.) “Japanese Causes 
Célabres,”’ J. H. Wigmore, ’83. 

Harper’s. (Sept.) ‘A Twentieth Cen- 
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tury Outlook,” A. T. Mahan, h °95. (Oct.) 
‘““A Strategic Study of the Caribbean 
Sea,’ A. T. Mahan, h 95. (Nov.) ‘* Dan- 
iel Webster,’’ C. Schurz, h ’76. 

International Journal of Ethics. 
‘** Nansen,” L. Stephen, A 90. 

McClure’s. (Nov.) ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
the Civil War,’’ C. A, Dana, ’43. 

Magazine of Art. (Aug.) ‘* Modern 
Study of Landscape,’’ W. W. Fenn, ’84. 

National Review. (Sept.) ‘‘ Johnsoni- 
ana,”’ L. Stephen, h ’90. 

New World. (Sept.) ‘‘ Benjamin Jow- 
ett,” J. W. Chadwick, t °64. 

North American Review. (Aug.) 
“Speaker Reed,”’ M. W. Hazeltine, ’62. 
(Oct.) ‘*Man and the Machine,’ H. C, 
Potter, h °90; ‘‘ Immigration and the 
Educational Test,’’ P. F. Hall, ’88; ‘* The 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty,’’ M. W. Hazel- 
tine, 62. 

Open Court. (Aug.) ‘The Evolution 
of Evolution,’’ M. D. Conway, t ’54. 

St. Nicholas. (Sept.) ‘“‘ The Street 
Dogs of Constantinople,’ O. G. Villard, 
93. 

Sanitarian, (Sept.) ‘‘The Temper- 
ance Problem,” C. R. Eliot, t ’81. 

Scribner’s. (Sept.) ‘‘ Lord Byron and 
the Greek Revolution,’’ F. B. Sanborn, 
55. (Oct.) ‘*The Wreck of Greece,”’ 
H. Norman, ’81. 

Tilskueren, Copenhagen. (Sept.) ‘* Amer- 
ican Universities,’’ W. H. Schofield, p 95. 

Yale Review. (Aug.) ‘‘Recent Eco- 
nomic and Social Legislation in the United 
States,’ F. J. Stimson, ’76. 


(Oct.) 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Certain Accepted Heroes and Other 
Essays. By Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. 
(Harper: New York.) In the essay 
which gives the title to this book Sen- 
ator Lodge undertakes to hold the 
personages of the Homeric poems up 
to our detestation, as specimens of 
human beings in the savage state. 
He has no difficulty in showing that 
Achilles “ had the morals and man- 
ners of a South Sea Islander of the 
time of Captain Cook,” and that even 
as a fighting savage “he falls far 
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below the Zulus who thronged about 
Rorke’s Drift.” Having given an ab- 
stract of Achilles’s shortcomings, Sen- 
ator Lodge concludes by a summary 
criticism of the Greeks, whom he de- 
scribes as ‘‘ at bottom a set of jarring, 
jealous tribes.” The essay is clever, 
is entertaining, but we should not have 
thought that it needed to be written, 
for we did not suppose that the vices 
which Senator Lodge condemns in 
Achilles and his countrymen were 
anywhere held up for admiration. 
We have never come upon any praise 
of Achilles’s sulking over the seizure 
of his concubine, or of his indignity to 
Hector’s body, or of the political in- 
stability of the Hellenes. The word 
“hero” as applied to the Homeric 
personages does not mean “an ideally 
perfect man,” but defines a class, just 
as the word ‘nobleman ” is applied 
historically to a whole class of persons 
many of whom may not possess a 
single noble quality of mind or char- 
acter. Senator Lodge seems, there- 
fore, to have tilted at a verbal rather 
than at an actual abuse ; and after all, 
we think it immeasurably better as 
the world goes to point out the aston- 
ishing excellence of Homer and the 
Greeks, than to emphasize their de- 
fects, patent to everybody, in such 
a manner as to lead the ignorant to 
imagine that the marvelous people of 
Hellas are not worthy of attention. 
Having thus displayed his talents at 
blackwashing, Senator Lodge proceeds, 
in the next essay, to whitewash the 
reputation of the last Plantagenet. 
Again we have an entertaining and 
clever, not to say in parts instructive, 
paper. As counsel for the defense in 
the case of Posterity vs. Richard III, 
he brings forward the evidence col- 
lected by recent historians to prove 
that the contemporary accounts of 
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Richard were inexact and often ma- 
liciously unjust. He insists that the 
popular conception of the crook- 
backed king, as derived from Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, is a monstrous dis- 
tortion ; that Richard was not so bad 
as many sovereigns of his age, and that 
in statesmanship he belongs in the first 
ravk of British rulers. Richard, in 
Senator Lodge’s opinion, conceived the 
abolition of the feudal system, and 
since him, England has had but two 
great rulers, Cromwell and William 
III. This effort at rehabilitation was 
worth while, although we do not think 
that the learned will accept this 
estimate of Richard’s transcendent 
ability as statesman and epoch-marker. 
We cannot do more than touch on the 
other papers in this volume. One on 
“Shakespeare’s Americanisms” puts 
in popular form the results of consid- 
erable philological delving ; another 
tells the tragic story of Chatterton 
and gives a critique of his poems; 
a third is a eulogy of Dr. Holmes. 
Here we find, too, Senator Lodge’s 
Phi Beta Kappa oration, in which he 
tells the educated men of the country 
not to sit and criticise politicians in 
public life, but to go down into the 
sweat and dust of the arena. To this 
advice, educated men might reply by 
asking why politicians, whose business 
consists chiefly in criticising their ad- 
versaries, should themselves escape 
criticism from those whose motive is 
regard for principles and not for par- 
tisan exigency. In “English Elec- 
tions,” Senator Lodge presents a bundle 
of clippings from English newspapers 
to illustrate the riotousness and cor- 
ruption at the polls in England two 
years ago. He furnishes, also, some 
interesting figures of the cost of a 
general election there, and concludes 
that our most expensive presidential 
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campaign absorbed far less money 
than does an ordinary British election. 
Unfortunately, his bias is so evident 
that an impartial reader, seeking to 
compare political morals and methods 
in Great Britain and the United States, 
would not feel that Senator Lodge has 
given fair material for comparison. 
Senator Lodge, it should be said, has 
at some time been shocked by hearing 
some one praise British political insti- 
tutions ; such praise he deems danger- 
ously unpatriotic, and accordingly he 
loses no opportunity for denouncing 
or disparaging John Bull. In a final 
paper on “QOur Foreign Policy” he 
sets forth his well-known views on the 
Monroe Doctrine, on the need of a 
gigantic navy (in expressing which 
he perforce has to borrow a leaf from 
John Bull’s note-book), and on that 
new-fangled belligerent Americanism 
which seems to him the essence of 
patriotism and to others Jingoism. 
His style is clear, rapid, and well- 
sustained throughout, the style of the 
politician or special-pleader, who aims 
not at establishing abstract truth but 
at persuading his audience to accept 
his views on the spot. A deficiency 
of humor naturally accompanies a 
mind of this habit, and this deficiency 
is hardly compensated for by sarcasm, 
forcible statement, intellectual adroit- 
ness, and readableness, — gifts which 
Senator Lodge possesses in unusual 
abundance. 

— Ballads of Lost Haven. By Bliss 
Carman, Sp., 86. (Lamson, Wolfe & 
Co.: Boston.) Mr. Carman isa rapid 
producer. His volumes have followed 
each other so fast that now we seem 
to be in a position to mark his range 
and to define his possibilities. He 
does not advance in either passion or 
thought ; his chief gift, metrical flu- 
ency, may be more exuberant than 
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it was, but metrical fluency is of all 
the attributes of a would-be poet that 
which least needs to be commended. 
The trouble with our verse-makers to- 
day is that they have attained the art 
of saying nothing in the most varied 
and cloying measures. Mr. Carman’s 
ballads of the sea lack what we be- 
lieve to be the first requisite of ballads 
— simple directness. He heaps up his 
images so profusely that the dramatic 
crises fai] to impress us: for we feel 
that the writer is bent on showing his 
mastery of nautical terms and on giv- 
ing free rein to his passion for rhym- 
ing, rather than on telling his story. 
Compare, for instance, his “ Sailor’s 
Wedding ” with the wonderful old 
ballad of “Sir Patrick Spence,” and 
you see the difference between the 
really tragic and the Decadent version 
of it. When it comes to the super- 
natural and horrible, Mr. Carman 
falls short, for the same reason. His 
“Kelpie Riders,” if we understand 
it at all, should arouse in the reader 
emotions not unlike those which Cole- 
ridge’s “ Ancient Mariner” arouses ; 
but we have found Mr. Carman’s ter- 
rors vague and rather tedious. When 
one sets out to make your flesh creep, 
if he does not succeed, he exposes 
himself to smiles. One of Mr. Car- 
man’s favorite subjects is the putting 
out on the Sea of Death; but here 
again, although his attitude towards 
death is always manly, his fondness 
for over-ornamentation lessens his ef- 
fect. The sixteen lines of Tennyson’s 
‘Crossing the Bar” produce by their 
simplicity an impression not produced 
by Mr. Carman in half a dozen poems 
of many stanzas each. As an illustra- 
tion of his habit of saying the same 
thing in several different ways we 
need only quote the beginning of his 
first poem : — 
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‘¢ T was born for deep-sea faring ; 
I was bred to put to sea; 
Stories of my father’s daring 
Filled me at my mother’s knee. 


‘*T was sired among the surges ; 
I was cubbed beside the foam ; 
All my heart is in its verges, 
And the sea wind is my home.” 
One might ask why, having been 
“born,” “bred,” “sired,” and 
“cubbed,” Mr. Carman should not go 
on and tell us that he was “ whelped,” 
or “foaled,” or “spawned,” until he 
had exhausted all possible variations 
of this idea. Redundancy is a mill- 
stone to great poetry. Mr. Carman’s 
nautical vocabulary is rich, though 
it lacks the fitness of Mr. Kipling’s. 
Occasionally, he indulges in verbal 
eccentricities, as when he describes a 
woman with “goldy” hair, or when 
he talks of the “gurly sea.” What is 


“surly ” ? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Monument to Robert Gould Shaw,’60. 
Its Inception, Completion, and Unveiling, 
1865-1897. Small quarto. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. For sale by Amee 
Bros., Cambridge. $1.50.) 

American Contributions to Civilization, 
and Other Essays and Addresses. By 
Charles William Eliot, 53. (Century 
Co.: New York. $2.) 

Ballads of Lost Haven. A Book of the 
Sea. By Bliss Carman, Sp. ’86. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.: Boston. $1 net.) 

A Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop, ’28. 
Prepared for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society by Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., ’54. 
(Little, Brown & Co. : Boston.) 

Certain Accepted Heroes and Other Es- 
says in Literature and Politics. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge, ’71. (Harpers: New York.) 

Principles of Medicine. Designed for 
Use as a Text-book in Medical Colleges, 
and for Consideration by Practitioners 
Generally. By Dr. Charles S, Mack, ’79. 
(W. T. Weener Co.: Chicago. $1 net.) 

A Hand-Book on the Annexation of 
Hawaii, By Lorrin A. Thurston. 

A Letter of Henry Dunster. With Notes 
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and Remarks. By Henry Herbert Edes. 
Reprinted from the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Vol. 
III. 

A Correspondence between John Sterling 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. With a 
sketch of Sterling’s Life, by Edward 
Waldo Emerson, 66. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. $1.) 

King Arthur and the Table Round. 
Tales chiefly after the Old French of 
Crestien of Troyes, with an Account 
of Arthurian Romance, and Notes by 
William Wells Newell, ’59. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 2 vols. $4.) 

Lectures on the Malarial Fevers. By 
William Sydney Thayer, ’85. Associate 
Professor of Medicine in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. (Appleton: New York. 
$3.) 

Selections from Matthew Arnold. With 
Notes and an Introduction by Lewis S. 
Gates, ’84. (Holt: New York. 90 cents.) 

Self Cultivation in English. By George 
H. Palmer, ’64. (Crowell: Boston. 35 
cents.) 

The Coming People. By Charles F. 
Dole, ’68. (Crowell: Boston. $1.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1897. 
Meeting of Sept. 28, 1897. 

Voted that the gift of $450 received 
from Mr. William G. Farlow toward 
Mr. Seymour’s salary for 1896-97 be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $5,000 from the estate of 
Dr. Antoine Ruppaner on account of 
his welcome bequest of $10,000 for 
the use of the Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James A. Garland for his final pay- 
ment of $1,500 for the year 1896-97, 
toward salaries in the Department of 
Architecture. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
from Mr. Henry F. Sears, for the 


Pathological Department library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gifts of $2,499.99 received 
since June 29, 1897, toward the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$157.63 received from Mr. W. G. 
Farlow, for expenditures in connection 
with the Cryptogamic Herbarium, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to The Soci- 
ety for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion for its welcome gift of $1,989.57, 
for the use of the Divinity School, to 
be applied to the purchase, for its 
library, of books approved by the 
Faculty of the School, and for the ad- 
ministration, including the cataloguing, 
of its library. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $70,000 given in accordance 
with the votes entered in the record 
of the meeting of this Board on July 
12, 1897, by the J. W. and Belinda L. 
Randall Charities Corporation, for the 
erection and equipment of a building 
for use as a commons hall by such stu- 
dents as desire to economize, under 
such regulations as the President and 
Fellows shall from time to time de- 
termine. 

Voted that the gift of $325 received 
from Messrs. Storey and Putnam, 
Trustees, as their final payment to- 
ward certain salaries in the Medical 
School for 1896-97, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200 received 
... for the use of the Department 
of Political Economy, be gratefully 
accepted. 
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Voted that the additional gift of $75 
received from “ friends ” through Pro- 
fessor H. P. Bowditch, to be added to 
the salary of Dr. Franz Pfaff for the 
year 1897-98, be gratefully accepted. 

The President communicated to the 
Board the following vote of the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture: — 

** Voted that the Treasurer (Jacob C. Rogers, 
Esq.) be requested to pay to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College the sum of $2,500 
annually, in quarterly sums, for five years from 
August 1, 1897, to be expended at the Arnold 
Arboretum by the Director to increase the know- 
ledge of trees.” 


It was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to the Trustees of the Society 
for Promoting Agriculture for their 
liberal provision for meeting expendi- 
tures at the Arnold Arboretum for 
increasing the knowledge of trees. 

The President submitted to the 
Board a letter of which the following 
is a copy: — 

To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 

COLLEGE : — 

Dear Sirs, — Desiring to commemorate the in- 
terest in dendrology taken by my father, the late 
William L. Bradley of Hingham, Massachusetts, 
I propose to give you the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars, on the conditions that this gift be known 
as the William L. Bradley Fund, and that the in- 
come derived from it be expended by the Direc- 
tor of the Arnold Arboretum in scientific investi- 
gation to increase the knowledge of trees. 

I hope that you will accept this gift under 
these conditions, and will inform me to whom 
and in what manner the money shail be paid. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Appy A. BRADLEY. 


It was thereupon Voted that the 
Corporation will gratefully accept the 
generous gift of Miss Bradley, on 
the terms and for the uses described 
in the above letter. 

A copy of the will of Mr. Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer was submitted to 
the Board, under which the sum of 
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thirty thousand dollars, subject at 
present to an annuity, is bequeathed 
to the Corporation as an endowment 
fund, the income thereof to be ex- 
pended “in assisting worthy and needy 
young men at the said Harvard Uni- 
versity in their efforts to obtain an 
education, and in awarding the said 
assistance preference is to be given to 
young men bearing the name of 
Thayer.” 

Voted that the sum of seventeen 
thousand five hundred dollars re- 
ceived from the Trustees under the 
will of William Hilton on account of 
his bequest under the following clause 
in his will, be gratefully accepted : 
“ Fifty thousand dollars to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, 
to be invested as a separate fund and 
called the ‘ William Hilton Scholar- 
ship Fund,’ the income thereof to be 
applied for the assistance of young 
men needing such aid in obtaining an 
education in that institution.” 

Voted that the gift of $700 received 
from Mr. Shepherd Brooks for the 
benefit of the Arnold Arboretum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

‘oted that the sum of $326.27 ad- 
ditional income received from Mr. 
John C. Ropes, trustee under the 
will of Dr. Buckminster Brown, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood as Assistant in English was 
received and accepted. 

The resignation of Mr. George An- 
drew Reisner as Instructor in Semitic 
was received and accepted. 

The resignation of Dr. Wesley Levi 
La Baw as Demonstrator and Assist- 
ant Instructor of Comparative Anat- 
omy, Assistant Surgeon at the Hos- 
pital and Curator of the Veterinary 
Museum was received and accepted, 
to take effect Oct. 1, 1897. 
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Voted to appoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from Sept. 
1, 1897: William De Witt Hyde, 
D. D., George Harris, D. D. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Admin- 
istrative Boards for 1897-98, and it 
was Voted to appoint them : — 

For Harvard College, Le Baron R. 
Briggs, A. M., Dean, William M. Da- 
vis, M. E., James B. Greenough, A. B., 
John W. White, Ph. D., George A. 
Bartlett, A. M., Charles H. Grandgent, 
A. B., Edward Channing, Ph. D., Jo- 
seph Torrey, Jr., Ph. D., Frederic C. 
De Sumichrast, Archibald C. Coolidge, 
Ph. D., Wallace C. Sabine, A. M., Byron 
S. Hurlbut, A. M., Alfred B. Nichols, 
A. B., Charles B. Davenport, Ph. D., 
John H. Gardiner, A. B., Charles B. 
Gulick, Ph. D. 

For the Graduate School, John H. 
Wright, A. M., Dean, Benjamin O. 
Peirce, Ph. D., Charles E. Norton, 
LL. D., Hans C. G. von Jagemann, 
Ph. D., Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph. D., 
Albert B. Hart, Ph. D., William G. 
Farlow, LL. D., William J. Ashley, 
A. M., Charles L. Jackson, A. M., 
George L. Kittredge, A. B. 

For the Lawrence Scientific School, 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, S. D., Dean, Jo- 
seph Torrey, Jr., Ph. D., Ira N. Hollis, 
George W. Fitz, M. D., Herbert L. 
Warren, Comfort A. Adams, Jr., S. 
B., Henry L. Smyth, A. B., James 
L. Love, A. M., George H. Parker, 
S. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Frank Cole Babbitt, Ph. D., 
in Greek; George Frederick Newton, 
in Designing and Drawing. 

Voted to appoint Charles Benjamin 
Barnes, Jr., A. B., LL. B., Instructor 
in Suretyship for one year from Sept. 
1, 1897. 
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Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Merritt Lyndon Fernald, S. 
B., and Jesse More Greenman, in the 
Herbarium. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year: Walter Dana 
Swan, in Architecture; Andrew Gar- 
butt, in Modeling ; Wilfred George 
Garnet Cole, in Classics. 

Voted to appoint Cyrus Bennett 
Fogler Steward of Harvard Dining 
Association from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted that in the opinion of this 
Board the Humphrey Scholarship can 
be used for a special student provided 
he come from one of the localities 
favored by the testator. 

Voted to establish three Hilton 
Scholarships of $225 each to be paid 
from the income of the William Hilton 
Scholarship Fund. Voted that until 
further action of this Board one of 
the Hilton Scholarships be awarded 
to a student in the College, one to 
a student in the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and one to a student in the 
Medical School. 


Meeting of Oct. 4, 1897. 

Voted that the Corporation will 
gratefully accept the gift of $300 
offered by Mr. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard for a course of lectures on Civics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology 
to serve for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897, whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Hans Reusch, Ph. 
D., was elected. Voted to communi- 
eate this election to the Board of 
Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to change the title of Hugo 
Miinsterberg from Professor of Ex- 
perimental Psychology to Professor of 
Psychology. 
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Voted to change the title of William 
James from Professor of Psychology 
to Professor of Philosophy. 

Voted to reappoint Francis Dohs, M. 
G., Instructor in Gymnastics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint Frank Henry 
Gazzalo, Ph. G., S. B., Assistant in 
Chemistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Lawrence Joseph Henderson, 
in Chemistry; Kenneth Lamartine 
Mark, in Chemistry; Alvin Sawyer 
Wheeler, A. B., in Chemistry; Edgar 
William Olive, S. M., in Botany, 
Moses Hannibal Wright, A. B., in 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Voted to appoint Frank Albert Hig- 
gins, S. B., M. D., Assistant in Obstet- 
ries for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 


Meeting of Oct. 11, 1897. 

Voted that the gift of $300 received 
from the Class of 1879, to be expended 
under Professor Taussig’s direction 
for the library of the Department of 
Political Economy, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, for the pur- 
chase of books for the Child Memorial 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to authorize Mr. Watson to 
admit women to his course on Land- 
seape Gardening during the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Professor George 
L. Kittredge and Assistant Professor 
Edward Hale to represent Harvard 
University at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Phillips Memorial Church 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, on Oct. 
13, 1897, and to contribute a stone to 
the building in the name of the Uni- 
versity. 
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Notice was received of the election 
of J. H. Perkins, M. Donald, and E. 
Burgess as the Undergraduate mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports. 

Voted to revoke the appointment of 
George Carroll Dolliver, M. D., as 
Assistant in Obstetrics, dated June 
14, 1897, on account of Dr. Dolliver’s 
serious illness and withdrawal from 
practice. 

Voted to appoint Professor Arlo 
Bates to conduct the course in English 
composition known as English 12, in 
the absence of Professor A. S. Hill. 

Voted to appoint James Henry 
Fisher Instructor in Engineering Con- 
tracts for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897 : Emil Theodore Lambert, in 
German; Roswell Hill Johnson, in 
Zodlogy; Carl Thorndike Robertson, 
in Chemistry; John Daniel Logan, Ph. 
D., in Philosophy; Francis H. White, 
in History; George Neely Henning, 
A. M., in French; Roland Burrage 
Dixon, in Anthropology; Burtis Burr 
Breese in the Psychological Labora- 
tory. 


Meeting of Oct. 18, 1897. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde for the 
maintenance of the Departmental 
Library in History be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $300 received 
from Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard 
given in accordance with his offer, 
acknowledged Oct. 4, 1897, for a 
course of lectures on Civics, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

“oted that the sum of $5,305.83, the 
amount of legacy with interest from 
Oct. 7, 1896, to Oct. 14, 1897, received 
from the executors of the will of 

















1897.] 


William L. Chase under the follow- 
ing clause in his will, be gratefully 
accepted: “To the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College I give 
the sum of five thousand (5,000) 
dollars to establish a scholarship in 
the Medical School to be known as 
the Charles B. Porter scholarship.’ 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor W. M. Davis for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1898-99 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint W. S. Burrage 
Instructor in Latin for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Charles Whitney Mixter, Ph. 
D., in Political Economy; Martin 
Mower, in Fine Arts. 

Voted to appoint W. W. Bell, As- 
sistant in History for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 


Meeting of Oct. 25, 1897. 


Voted to establish the Charles B. 
Porter Scholarship in the Medical 
School with an income at present of 
$200 a year. 

Voted that the name of Mr. Robert- 
son, appointed Oct. 11, be changed 
on the records to Carl Trowbridge 
Robertson. 

Voted that the President be re- 
quested to appoint a Committee of the 
University Council to prepare a scheme 
of gowns, caps, and hoods to be sub- 
mitted to this Board. The President 
thereupon appointed Professors James, 
J. C. White, Wambaugh, and Assist- 
ant Professor Morgan as the Commit- 
tee. 
Voted to approve the building plans 
for the Phillips Brooks House sub- 
mitted by the Committee. 

Voted to reappoint John George 
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Jack, Lecturer at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum for the calendar year, 1897. 

Voted to approve the erection of a 
cage for baseball and for other pur- 
poses on Soldier’s Field to be called 
the Carey Building in accordance with 
plans and specifications submitted to 
the Board. 


MARRIAGES. 


[1874.] Charles Otis Scott to Belle 
Walker Lebling, at Erie, Pa., 
Sept. 23, 1897. 

Edward Wood Walker to Inez 
Hatfield, at Lebanon, O., June 
8, 1897. 

Edwin LeRoy Carney to Mary 
FitzWilliam, at Leavenworth, 
Kan., Oct. 21, 1897. 

William Howard White to 
Katharine Dana, at Brookline, 
June 16, 1897. 

Frank Atlee Mason to Lillian 
Balch, at Boston, Oct. 6, 1897. 
John Derthick Cary to Eva June 
Willse, at Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., Oct. 6, 1897. 

[Sp., 1886.] Charles Harris Simms to 
Buda Mae Peck, at Oconomo- 
woe, Wis., Sept. 1, 1897. 
Garrett Droppers to Jean 
Tewksbury Rand, at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 4, 1897. 

Edward Avery Harriman to 
Bertha Cornwall Ray, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 1, 1897. 
Edward Wyllys Taylor to Elsie 
Brewster Howe, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 14, 1897. 

George Hodges Shattuck to 
Annie Bertram Emmerton, at 
Salem, June 15, 1897. 

Harry Fletcher Brown to Flo- 
rence Matilda Hammett, at 
Newport, R. I., Oct. 26, 1897. 
Alfred Page Emmons to Helen 


1874. 


1875. 


1880. 


1884. 


1885. 


1887. 


1888. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 





1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 





Curtis Bradlee, at Boston, Oct. 
28, 1897. 
Walter Russell 
Grace Edmands Hippisley, at 
Boston, Sept. 2, 1897. 

Clement Garnett Morgan to 
Gertrude Wright, at Spring- 
field, Ill., Aug. 11, 1897. 
George William Wheelwright, 
Jr., to Emily Greene Balch, at 
Jamaica Plain, Oct. 26, 1897. 
Sewall Carroll Brackett to 
Arline Estelle Ladd, at Thet- 
ford Center, Vt., Sept. 21, 1897. 
William Bryce Cohen to Abbie 
Redman Annable, at Man- 
chester, June 22, 1897. 

Henry Wick Corning to Edith 
Warden, at Germantown, Pa., 
Nov. 2, 1897. 

Wyman Kneeland Flint to Jen- 
nie Louise Ray, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 2, 1897. 

John Otis Hall, Jr., to Bessie 
Lincoln Burns, at Quincy, Sept. 
2, 1897. 

William Preble Jones to Martha 
Gertrude York, at Somerville, 
Sept. 2, 1897. 

Harry Austin Potter to Angéle 
de Génibrouse - Kastelpers, at 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 17, 
1897. 
Roger Edmund Tileston to 


Regina Gordon, at Newburgh- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Sept. 15, 
1897. 

Hobart Endicott Warren to 
Lucia Augusta Goldsmith, at 
Boston, Oct. 6, 1897. 

Charles Wesley Willard to 
Julia Frances Reed, at Belmont, 
Cal., July 21, 1897. 

Grenville Bayard Winthrop to 
Arazelia Van Zandt Potter, at 
Newport, R. I., Oct. 19, 1897. 
Walter Stanley Campbell to 





Marriages. 


1892 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 





[ December, 


Ruth Farnsworth, at Boston, 
May 21, 1897. 


Magoun to 1892. William Eddy Fuller, Jr., to 


May Queen Newcomb, at De- 
troit, Mich., Sept. 22, 1897. 
. William Henry Gratwick, Jr., 
to Emilie Victorine Piollet 
Mitchell, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Sept. 7, 1897. 
Franklin Tweed Hammond to 
Mabel Macleod, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 7, 1897. 
Earley Vernon Wilcox to Mabel 
Ruth Owens, at Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, June 30, 1897. 
James Everett Young to Grace 
Cutler, at Boston, Sept. 20, 1897. 


[1892.] Walter Herriman Wickes to 


1893. 


1894. 


Bertha Elise Conant, at London, 
England, Sept. 29, 1897. 

Carl Lincoln Schurz to Harriet 
Tiedemann, at Mousey, N. Y., 
Oct. 20, 1897. 

Charles Albert Horne to Bar- 
bara Lorenze, at New York, 
N. Y., April 26, 1897. 


[1894.] Albert Guy Keith to Edith 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


Huntington Seavey, at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 4, 1897. 

John Bertram Read to Grace 
Mary Goodwin, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 2, 1897. 

Marshall Bryant Fanning to 
Mary Lydia Murray, at New 
Paris, O., Aug. 4, 1897. 

Joseph Clement Delano Hitch 
to Adeline Van Nostrand Dorr, 
at South Orange, N. J., Oct. 2, 
1897. 

Albert Harding Newman to 
Jeanie Stevens Smith, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 18, 1897. 


LL. B. 1895. John Abbott to Grace 


R. Sanford, at Randolph, Vt., 
Oct. 21, 1897. 


Sp., 1895. Waldo Henry Sherman to 





Abbie Imogene Phillips, at 




















1897.] 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Aug. 17, 
1893. 

Sp., 1895. James Hunt Williams to 
Carrie D. Fox, at Elmira, N. Y., 
June, 1896. 

[1896.] Lamar Middleton to Ethelyn 
McKenna Friend, at London, 
Eng., Oct. 20, 1897. 

LL. B., 1896. Frank Dennett Mar- 
shall to Helen Walker, at 
South Berwick, Me., Oct., 1897. 

1897. Clarence Alan McGrew to Ca- 
mille Ried, at Cambridge, Sept. 
30, 1897. 


NECROLOGY. 


Avaust 1 To OctTosER 31, 1897. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1833. William Mackay Prichard, b. 
23 Oct., 1814, at Concord; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 17 Oct., 

1897. 

Andrew Oliver, Rev., b. 23 
Feb., 1824, at Hanover, N. H.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 17 Oct., 
1897. 

Charles Anderson Dana, b. 8 
Aug., 1819, at Hinsdale, N. H.; 
d. near Glencove, N. Y., 17 
Oct., 1897. 

George Bliss, LL. B. b. 3 
May, 1830, at Springfield; d. 
near Wakefield, R. I., 2 Sept., 
1897. 

Justin Winsor, b. 2 Jan., 1831, 
at Boston; d. at Cambridge, 22 
Oct., 1897. 

Daniel Denny, b. 16 Jan., 1835, 
at Boston; d. at New York, N. 
Y., 14 Oct., 1897. 

Gorham Parks, b. 28 Dec., 
1832, at Bangor, Me.; d. at 
Albany, N. Y., 26 Oct., 1897. 


1842. 


1843. 


1851. 


1853. 


1854. 


1854. 


Necrology. 


1855 


1855. 


1861. 


1868. 


1870. 


1872. 


1876. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1887. 


1895. 


1850. 


1852. 
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. Theodore Lyman, S. B., LL. D., 
b. 23 Aug., 1833, at Waltham, 
d. at Nahant, 9 Sept., 1897. 
Edward Sprague Rand, LL. B., 
b. 20 Oct., 1834, at Boston ; 
d. at Para, Brazil, 28 Sept., 
1897. 

William Hathaway Forbes, b. 1 
Nov., 1840, at Milton; d. at 
Naushon Island, 11 Oct., 1897. 
William Frederic Bennett, LL. 
B., b. 13 April, 1847, at Brigh- 
ton; d. at Roxbury, 14 Sept., 
1897. 

Henry Chandler Andrews, b. 
10 April, 1846, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Weymouth, 19 
Aug., 1897. 

George Webb West, M. D., b. 
7 May, 1850, at Salem; d. at 
Chestnut Hill, 5 Aug., 1897. 
Horace Nathaniel Hooper, b. 
19 Mar., 1854, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 27 Oct., 1897. 

Joseph Meyer Witmer, b. 27 
Aug., 1858, at Juda, Wis.; d. 
at Lordsburg, Cal., 26 June, 
1897. 

John Andrew Noonan, b. 25 
Aug., 1861, at South Boston ; 
d. at Boston, 23 Oct., 1897. 
John Codman, b. 16 Jan., 1863, 
at Boston; d. at South Lancas- 
ter, 31 Aug., 1897. 

Roger Wolcott Keep, b. Oct., 
1865, at Lockport, N. Y.; d. at 
Lockport, N. Y., 6 June, 1897. 
William Halderman Riddle, b. 
8 Feb., 1873, at Big Bend, Pa.; 
d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 23 
Jan., 1897. 


Medical School. 
Joseph William Preston, b. 14 
Nov., 1826, at Stanstead, P. Q.; 
d. at Woburn, 20 April, 1893. 
Varillas Linus Owen, b. 8 Aug., 






































1853. 


1863. 


1864. 


1867. 


1873. 


1887. 


1895. 


1891. 


1895. 


1846. 


1847. 


1852. 


1861. 


1825, at West Townshend, Vt.; 
d. at Springfield, 7 Sept., 1897. 
Pitkin Boltwood Rice, b. 5 Aug., 
1830, at Wilbraham; d. at New- 
bern, N. C., 20 April, 1870. 
John Morton Barnaby, b. at 
Cornwallis, N. S.; d. at Cale- 
donia Corner, Queen’s County, 
N. S., 16 Oct., 1897. 

Robert McFatridge, d. at Hali- 
fax, N. S., 11 Oct., 1897. 
Charles Henry Davis, b. 5 Dec., 
1845, at Pontiac, Mich.; d. at 
Worcester, 16 Sept., 1897. 
Stephen Wilson Clark, b. 
April, 1843, at Lynn; d. 
Lynn, 29 Oct., 1897. 
Thomas Joseph Hayes, b. 
Jan., 1862, at Beverly; d. 
Beverly, 26 Aug., 1897. 
James Ambrose Quinn, b. 
May, 1873, at Boston; d. 
South Boston, 21 Aug., 1897. 


22 
at 


24 
at 


24 
at 


Dental School. 

Clarence Moore Noble, b. 25 
April, 1864, at Danville, P. Q.; 
d. at Plainville, 5 July, 1897. 
Francis Wheeler Rice, b. 21 
Nov., 1871, at Bridgewater ; d. 
at Brunswick, Me., 13 June, 
1897. 


Law School. 
John Walcott Wetherell, b. 16 
July, 1820, at Oxford; d. at 
Worcester, 3 Oct., 1897. 
Rufus Greene Amory Freeman, 
b. 13 Oct., 1825, at Boston ; d. 
at York Village, Me., 16 Aug., 
1897. 
Edward Lillie Pierce, b. 29 
Mar., 1829, at Stoughton; d. at 
Paris, France, 6 Sept., 1897. 
L Wolters Ledyard, b. 8 April, 
1836, at Cazenovia, N. Y.; d. 


Necrology. 





[ December. 


at Washington, D. C., 25 Sept., 
1897. 

Augustus Hall Fenn, b. 18 Jan., 
1844, at Plymouth, Conn. ; d. 
at Winsted, Conn., 12 Sept.,1897. 


1868. 


Scientific School. 
James Ellis Humphrey, S. D., 
b. 5 Aug., 1862, at Weymouth 
Heights ; d. at Port Antonio, 
Jamaica, W. I., 17 Aug., 1897. 


1886. 


Divinity School. 
Charles Frederic Sinclair, M. 
D., d. at Chicago, IIl., 6 July, 
1893. 


1877. 


Honorary Graduate. 

1887. (LL. D.) James Hammond 
Trumbull, b. 20 Dec., 1821, at 
Stonington, Conn. ; d. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., 5 Aug., 1897. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Magazine. Any one having information of 
the decease of any Graduate or Temporary Mem- 
ber of any department of the University is asked 
to send it. 


[1873.] Robert Brown Morison, b. at 
Baltimore, Md. ; d. at Towson, 
Me., 30 Sept., 1897. 

[1898.] Arthur Pilling, d. at East 
Gloucester, 20 Aug., 1897. 

[D. S. 1900.] Herman Robert Haub, 
d. at Eliot, Me., 15 July, 1897. 

[L. S. 1844.] Ira Towle Drew, b. 30 
Aug., 1815, at Newfield, Me. ; 
d. at Alfred, Me., 20 Sept., 1897. 

[L. S. 1844.] Samuel White Luques, 
d. at Biddeford, Me., 31 Aug., 
1897. 

[L. S. 1865.] Daniel Gustavus Rollins, 
d. at Somersworth, N. H., 30 
Aug., 1897. 

[S. S. 1851.] Greely Stevenson Cur- 
tis, b. 21 Nov., 1830; d. at 

Boston, 12 Feb., 1897. 
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